











Lonpon, April 1st, 1895. 
dine The influence of personality on polities 
on does not’ appear to be diminishing in 
Politics. these latter days. The most important 
question of last month in the West was whether 
Lord Rosebery could get sleep o’ nights; the most 
important question in the East, whether Li Hung 
Chang would survive the lodging of a bullet in his 
upper jaw. Another week of sleeplessness at the 
Durdans and we might have seen another govern- 
ment installed in Downing Street. A failure in the 
antiseptic treatment of the doctors in Japan and the 
only visible chance of peace between China and Japan 
would have disappeared. For in England every- 
thing pivots upon Lord Rosebery ; in China there is 
no other man but Li Hung Chang. Of course there 
are no indispensable men anywhere, for nature 
promptly readjusts herself to the altered situation 
created by the disappearance of statesmen. But 
although no one is indispensable to the world, some 

men are absolutely indispensable to the status quo. 
Lorqg Lord Rosebery is such a man. It has 
Rosebery’s been the fashion to belittle him, to say 
Illness. he has failed because he has not worked 
miracles, and to pretend that he is not a great 
Minister because he has not achieved in a year 
what Mr. Gladstone could not accomplish in ten. If 
he had unfortunately been unable to carry on any 
longer, those who are foremost in decrying his 
Administration would be the first to discover the 
disastrous consequences of his departure. Lord 
Rosebery is the keystone of the Liberal arch. With- 
out him the party, which be it always remembered is 
one of the two instruments by which Britain governs 
one fourth of the human race, would for a season be 
stricken with paralysis—would indeed cease for a 
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time to exist as an efficient instrument of Govern- 
ment. And little as it is recognised by those who 
should be first. to support him, Lord Rosebery is 
the chief, practically the only security which Liberals 
possess for the maintenance of a policy abroad on the 
sea, worthy of our Imperial position. Ne one quite 
realises how much was imperilled along the frontiers 
of the Empire when Lord Rosebery could -not sleep. 
When Sir Austin Layard was told that 
a the Arabs had no narcotics, he asked what 
they did when any one could not sleep. 
“Do,” replied the practical sons of the Desert, “ why, 
we set them to watch the camels!” From which it 
is evident that insomnia is unknown in the Desert. 
For no one can vigilantly watch unless he can also 
soundly sleep. And as it is with individuals so it is 
with communities. Nations sometimes, like France 
in the revolutionary frenzy, seem to lose the faculty 
of sleep. Their mind perpetually alert becomes at 
last preternaturally irritable. The powers of per- 
ception become diseased. They no longer discriminate 
between shadow and substance. The nervous tension 


grows even more and more acute until a crisis 
supervenes. There is nothing that is more aggra- 


vating to the eager reformer than John Bull's 
perpetually recurring fits of somnolence. But it is 
possible that this inveterate habit of hybernating 
in Conservative reaction after a decade of Liberal 
When he 


snores he is gathering strength for an irresistible 


reforms is one of the secrets of progress. 


advance when he wakes. ' 

It is evident that whatever may be the 
case with the Prime Minister, the nation 
over whose destinies he presides is only 
too much disposed to a little more sleep, a little 
more slumber, and a little more folding of the hands 


Snoozing 
Time. 
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together. The London County Council Election 
shows only too clearly that the electoral nation 
means to take things easy for a time, and the bye- 
election at Bristol (East) where, in 1892, the Liberal 
candidate was returned unopposed, but last month 
had only a majority of 182, emphasises the same hint. 
The Times special correspondent calculates the 
Unionists would—if the dissolution took place at 
once—come back with a majority of 30. The 
estimate is the reverse of sanguine on the part of 
its author. But even a majority of 30 would be 
sufficient to keep things as they are, and that, as 
Lord Salisbury has reminded us, is. after all the 
chief end of the Party over. which he presides. 


Tendency to snooze at home is unfor- 
“in Chitral. Bately likely to be confirmed by the 
necessity for increase of vigilance abroad. 


It would seem as if the gates of the temple of 
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THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN—MAP OF THE DISTRICT. 


Janus, which have been closed for some time, are at 
last to be re-opened. March brought with it a very 
disagreeable present in the shape of a little war on 
the north-west frontier of India, which entails the 
movement of an army of 14,000 men across 200 
miles of very difficult country. The dispute in 
Chitral which has led to the necessity for this 
expedition is one of those incidents of. frontier 
policy which, with the best intentions in the world, 
no Government seems to be able to avoid. Chitral 
lies outside our dominions, but as the Suzerain 
of «the State of Kashmir, our authority counts for 
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much in the region round about. Our policy has 
hitherto been to recognise the de facto ruler. The late 
Mehtar having been killed, his successor appealed for 


recognition. Before this was accorded him, Dr, 


’ Robertson was sent to inquire and report. Meantime 


another chief, Umra Khan, pushing his own claims, 
surrounded Dr. Robertson and cut him off. It is to 
rescue Dr. Robertson the relief column is now march- 
ing. Captain Ross, with ninety-four Sikhs, were 
hastening up to Chitral to re-inforce Dr. Robertson 
when they were attacked by 1,000 of the tribesmen, 
and Captain Ross, with forty-six fighting men, and 
eight camp-followers, were killed. Lieutenant Jones, 
who escaped, was wounded, with only fourteen men 
at his back. As the net result of it all, a British 
officer, Dr. Robertson, with 600 men, is at the present 
moment holding the fort in the midst of thousands 
of hostile natives, and there is no means of rescuing 
him short of moving an army through mountain 


passes’ swarming with fierce highlanders over two 


hundred miles of roadless country. 


The French The campaign in Chitral is, however, a 


mere bagatelle compared with the pos- 
sibilities that are suggested by Ministerial 
statements on the subject of France and Central 
Africa. Sir Edward Grey at the end of the month 
stated in reply to a question which attracted com- 
paratively little attention at the time that England 
regarded all the Nile region as lying within the 
sphere of her influence, or of that of Egypt, or of 
Turkey. Our journalistic Solons were nodding and 
the declaration passed unnoticed, but when the 
estimates came before the House,, Sir Edward 
Grey made an explicit Statement concerning Central 
Africa, which, although very reserved, gave every 
one a shudder. He stated that Italy and Ger- 
many had recognised England’s claim to regard 
the Equatorial provinces of the Nile as lying within 
the sphere of British influence, and that this claim 
had been made publicly for five years and never dis- 
puted by any one, even France. Then he went on 


and 
the Nile. 


to say :— 


The Foreign Office have no reason to suppose that any French 
expedition has instructions or the intention of entering the 
Nile Valley.- And I would go further and say that after all I 
have explained about the claims which we consider we have 
under past agreements, and about the claims which we consider 
Egypt may have in the Nile Valley, dormant but never with- 
drawn, and adding to that, that our views with regard to those 
claims are fully and clearly known to the French Government, 
and have been expressed to them—I say I cannot think it 
possible that these rumours deserve credence. Because the 
advance of a French expedition, under secret instructions, 
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M. FELIX FAURE, PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
(From a photograph by Pirou.) 
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right from the other side of Africa into a territory over which 
our claims have been known for so long, would be not merely 
an inconsistent and an unexpected act, but it must be perfectly 
well known to the French Government that it would be an 
unfriendly act, and would be so regarded by us. 

Of course this statement would not have been 
made if it had not been feared, or believed, or known, 
that France was meditating, or had already com- 
mitted, this unfriendly act. 


France has taken similar hints in good 

Will France f z 
take part in the past. It is to be hoped that 
the Hint? the declaration by our Foreign Office will 
deliver the Nile region from being made the cock-pit 
in which France and England will fight out their 
battles. At the same time, it is on the cards that 
the French, instead of taking the hint, may persist 
in the unfriendly policy of adventure. In that case 
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the outlook is very stormy. The immediate result, 
however, will probably be to expedite the building 
of the railway from Mombasa to Uganda—for the 
East African Company has at last been settled 
with—and the dispatch of an English expedition 
from Uganda down the Nile. If this should be 
necessary, it is a thousand pities that the Govern- 
ment did not accept Cecil Rhodes’s offer and make over 
Uganda to the Chartered Company. Mr. Rhodes at 
Uganda with his emissaries spread in all directions 
like spokes from a wheel towards the north and 
north-west, would have left very little room for any 
French filibusterers who came round to seek what they 
could find handy to annex. For less than £100,000 
a year the Chartered Company would have under- 
taken all responsibility in Uganda, but the offer was 
not accepted. 
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Slatin Bey’s France is preoccupied with her Madagas- 
Escape from car expedition, and President Faure does 
Khartoum. not seem to be the man who is likely 
to destroy the peace of the world for the sake of a 
malarial march in the province of the Bahr-el-Gazelle, 
Two other incidents have combined to direct public 
attention to those remote regions which lie between 
the headquarters of the Congo and the Nile. One is 
the publication of the memoirs of Sir Samuel Baker, 
which are stuffed full with warnings to all and 
sundry as to the importance of the Upper Nile to the 
over-lords of Egypt. The other is the romantic 
escape of Slatin Bey, the Austrian officer who betoure 
Gordon went to Khartoum reigned as satrap in the 
Bahr-el-Gazelle, and who for the last ten years and 
more has been a prisoner of the Mahdi. Slatin 
is a young man, not yet forty, and his career, 
if he could wield a pen as well as he can 
fight, would furnish excellent material for a mar- 
vellous romance. Slatin is a man of resource and 
of small scruple. When still in command of 
province he unhesitatingly confessed Mohammcd- 
anism and abjured Christianity, counting the increase 
of the confidence on the part of his followers well 
worth while a creed which he held but lightly. 
During his governorship his time was spent in 
continual fighting, and during his captivity with the 
Mahdi he seems to have been kept on very short 
commons. What with fighting and starving ad 
ultimately flying for his life across the desert, Slatin 
has had his full share of the hardships of existence, 
but to judge from the telegrams he is not so much 
the worse for his experience. 
The Position Le story which he brings of the condi- 
of tion of things in Khartoum does not 
the Mahdi. tend to confirm the belief of those who 
think that the Mahdi’s power is on the wane. His 
ascendency over the warlike Baggaras appears to 
be as great as ever it was, and however unfit he 
may appear to be for the administration of an 
empire, he at least succeeds in suppressing any insur- 
rection that bubbles up in any part of his huge 
dominion. His movable fighting force is mustered 
on the eastern frontier prepared to resist the advance 
of the Italians, who, when it comes to fighting, 
will find Osman Digna the redoubtable and indestruc- 
tible once more directing the defence. If we pushed 
down the river from Wadelai at the same time 
that we thrust forward a small expeditionary 
force towards North Dongola, the diversion would 
probably help the Italians, but could not do much 
towards strengthening our claim on the upper 
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reaches of the’ Nile. Indeed, it is possible that if 
the French expeditionary force be anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of our sphere of influence, any 
attack on the Mahdi might lead him to make 
common cause with the French invaders. That 
would be awkward in more ways than one. 
The Lord- If there is to be any trouble either with 
ship of the France ‘or with any other Power, the 
Sea. first. question is as to the state of our 

Navy. No complaint can be made with the Naval 
estimates. They have never been so high in peace 
time, amounting as they do to nearly nineteen 
millions sterling. Inf addition to this there is to be 
a loar for building harbours and making docks and 
other incidental expenses which are necessary to 
enable our men-of-war to keep the seas. The pro- 
test raised by Sir Wilfrid Lawson last month 
against the colossal dimensions of the naval Budget 
elicited but a feeble response. Whatever may be the 
faults of the householders’ Parliament, it has never 
grudged the expenditure necessary for the command 
of the seas. 
At present in Europe there seems to be 
no indication of any expectation of war. 
Indeed, so far as can be judged from 
the declarations of Ministers and the speeches of 
Sovereigns, the barometer marks “set fair.” Germany 
in a few weeks will open her great canal which will 
enable her Baltic fleet to enter the North Sea by 
a short cut through what used to be Schleswig- 
Holstein. All the Powers are to be represented, 
including France. It is the first occasion on which 
at a great public function of this kind France has 
accepted the invitation of her former conqueror. 
M. Jules Simon has taken this as a text for a jubilant 
discourse on the virtues of the German Emperor, 
whose devotion to peace he declares is beyond all 
dispute. 


The Outlook 
in Europe. 


The While in the west of Europe there are 
Armenian all these preparations for the opening of 
Atrocities. the Kiel Canal, there is in the west of 

Asia a curious lethargic calm which not even 
the continually renewed instalments of Armenian 
atrocities seem able to disturb. Prince Lobanoff 
is said to have given the Slavs of the Balkans 
sharply to understand that Russia intends to stand 
no nonsense in the shape of revolutionary move- 
ments directed against the peace of the Ottoman 
Empire, and she is certainly not showing any dis- 
position to do anything in the highlands of Armenia. 
Public opinion daily waxes more and more’ indig- 
nant as the details come to hand of the way in which 
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the Armenians have been tortured and massacred, 
but so far nothing has come of it all, and there does 
not seem to be much prospect of improvement in 
those regions. Column after column of gory “copy” is 
erved up, until the horrors have begun to pall upon 
the jaded palate, and the reader, scanning the sheet 
at breakfast, wonders if any new variety of torment 
remains to be discovered. The appetite for the 
abnormal fiendish and monstrous display of in- 
genuity in torture is one which is apt to grow by 
indulging it. If there is anything in autc-suggestion, 
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the result of dwelling continuously day after day 
upon the most fiendish cruelties which savage races 
can inflict upon each other is not likely to improve 
the moral tone of mankind. 
Of ‘course this would be useful and neces 
pig ti sary if there were a chance of getting 
anything.done, but when we merely look 
at these things as the Romans looked at the 
Christians being eaten by the lions in the Colosseum, 
it is doubtful whether this form of sensational 
amusement is so tery much superior to that of the 
city of the Cesars. When the Bulgarian atrocities 
thrilled Europe there was something to be accom- 
plished. There was the traditional policy of England 
to be revolutionised, and obstacles to be swept out 
of the way of the avenging Russian. But now what 
is to be done? From time to time the press makes a 
more or less impassioned appeal to Mr. Gladstone to 
repeat his Bulgarian exploits, and once more to go 
on the war-path against the unspeakable Ottoman. 
But you cannot force an open door, and short of 
insisting upon direct military and naval action 
against the Turk, what is there for Mr. Gladstone 
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to do? He can write eloquent pamphlets, no doubt, 
and makes still more eloquent speeches, but all the 
pamphlets and speeches in the world are worthless 
as compared with the bayonets of one Russian regi- 
ment, which, so 
far as can be 
seen at present, 
no. one in Russia 
or. out of it has 
any desire to put 
in motion. 
Our Veterans. 


Mr. Gladstone 
has returned 
from the South 
of France appa- 
rently in the best 
of health and 
spirits and with 
the irrepressible 
juvenility of 
spirits which 
prompted one of 
his followers to 
suggest that ‘it 
would be quite a 
holiday ‘ for Mr. 
Gladstone to re- 
lieve Lord Rose- 
bery from the 
arduous duties of 
the Premiership 
until such time 
as the latter re- 
covered from the 
after effects of 
influenza. An- 
' other Grand Old 
Man, Prince Bis- 
marck, has been 
celebrating his 
eightieth birth- 
day. The cele- 
bration led to a 
somewhat curi- 
ous manifesta- 
tion of the antagonism between the Emperor and 
the majority of the Reichstag. The latter refused to 
vote congratulations to the man who unified Ger- 
many, whereupon the Emperor in published tele- 
grams slapped the Reichstag in the face and 
effusively assured the old veteran of the gratitude of 





THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, M.P., SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF CCMMONS. 
(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Co.) 


OF REVIEWS. 


the Empire. There is no doubt but that in this 
matter the Kaiser represented the German nation 
If Mr. 
Gladstone and Prince Bismarck stand conspicuous 


better than its elected representatives. 


as the two sur- 
vivors of a 
vanished age 
among men, thie 
Queen 
in solitary and 
conspicuous ma- 
jesty as the sole 
survivor of the 
women of ike 
same generation. 
The fact that 
she has deemed 
it prudent to 
leave England 
and enjoy the 
bright spring 
sunshine of the 
Riviera is one of 
the reassuring 
signs that point 
to peace. It may 
also be added 
that it tends to 
allay the genera) 
feeling that a 
dissolution is in 
the air. It cer- 
tainly has been 
there since the 
year opened, but 
with the Queen 
at Nice it seems 
as if it were 
likely to stay in 
the air and not 
to descend to the 
earth for some 
time to come. 


stands 


The Resignation | 
of the Speaker. 


The expectation 
of an early dissolution was somewhat quickened 
by the announcement that Mr. Peel would not 
meet Parliament after the Easter recess as its 
Speaker. The announcement was received with 
genuine regret on both sides of the House, for Mr. 
Pezl has shown himself worthy of the great tra- 
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ditions of the Chair. Not even his enemies, 
if he have any, would deny that nis dignified 
bearing, his judicial impartiality, and his unruffled 
urbanity, have made him an almost ideal Speaker. 
It is no ideal task that of presiding over the Com- 
mons at any time, but it was comparatively easy 
to hold the balance even between Government and 
Opposition. It is a much more difficult task to 
maintain order and to enforce the rules of debate in 
the midst of a confused and confusing number of 
groups. But Speaker Peel was equal to the task, and 
no one can frame a better wish for his successor than 
that he may not fall below the level of the Peel 
Speakership. 

The question of the successor to Mr. Peel 
has been hotly discussed in the Cabinet 
and in the Lobby. There was only one 
man in the House whom all parties agreed would 
make the best Speaker. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
would have been elected to the Chair by an unani- 
mous vote, and this can be said of no other 
man in Parliament. But to make Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman Speaker would have necessitated the 
selection of a new Secretary of State for War, and 
would moreover sterilise, from a party point of 
view, one of the most useful and least pushing of 
the Liberal leaders. If anything happened to Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman would 
lead the House of Commons. So members had 
to look elsewhere. After Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
it is probable that the House of Commons, voting 
by ballot, would have cast a considerable majority for 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. Sir Matthew is an old 
Parliamentarian from Northumberland whose experi- 
ence, common-sense, and dignified presence have 
marked him out as the natural nominee of his 
own party for the Speaker's Chair. But as 
the Commons do not vote by ballot, and as the 
Conservatives are in the minority, his claims are 
passed over as were those of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, although for opposite reasons. The 
Liberals could not spare Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
but they could not bear to give the post to a 
member of the Opposition. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Sir Matthew White Ridley being ruled out, it 
seemed natural in the course of things that the choice 
of the House should have fallen upon Mr. Courtney. 
Mr. Courtney is a Liberal Unionist, and he has already 
served his apprenticeship to the chair as Chairman of 
Committees, a post to which he ought to have been 
elected when the Liberal majority most foolishly 
passed him over in favour of Mr. Mellor. He is 


His 
Successor. 
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by universal consent the best fitted, intellectually, 
for the Speakership. His personal appearance is 
not much his 


in his favour, and manners are 
somewhat lacking in the urbanity of the English 
gentleman. He does not suffer fools gladly, and 
is apt to express himself with more fidelity than 
courtesy. But poor Mr. Courtney, who lost the 


Chairmanship of Committees because he was too much 
of.a Unionist to please the Liberals, is scouted as 

















SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


a candidate for the Speakership by the Conserva- 
tives. He is their political ally, but he is a man 
of too much independence, and there is too much 
Liberalism in his Unionism to render him a per- 
sona grata with the Tories. Therefore with much 
regret Mr. Courtney was added to the other two dis- 
carded candidates, and the nation saw with surprise 
the three men who were by common assent best fitted 
for the Speaker’s Chair passed over in deference 
to party exigencies and party antipathies. At the 
time of going to press there seemed no way of 
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avoiding a hard and fast division on party lines. 
The Liberal Unionists have passed a self-denying 
ordinance to the effect that for the post of Speaker 
no Liberal Unionist need apply. The Tories will 
put forward Sir Matthew White Ridley, while the 
Liberals are believed to favour the candidature of 
Mr. Gully, an inoffensive Q.C., who holds a pre- 
carious seat for Carlisle, and whose tenure of the 
chair will probably not outlast the present session. 
All this trouble arose from the determina- 
Partizanship : 
and its tionof the Liberals at the commencement 
Nemesis. of the present Parliament to make party 
considerations dominant in the election of the 
Chairman of Committees. For a time such a party 





MR. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 


sacrifice of national interests passes unpunished, but 
sooner or later it brings about its own retribution. 
But no lesson is harder to learn. The check 
which has just been inflicted upon the Progres- 
sives of the London County Council by employing 
the Conservative party organisation to reinforce 
the Moderates can be traced back distinctly to 
the determination of the Progressives in the first 
Council to monopolise the aldermen instead of 
sharing them with their opponents. This provoked 
the Conservatives to bring up their reserves, and 
that in its turn has necessitated the unsparing use of 
non-elected members for the purpose of overruling 
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those who represented a majority of the ‘voters, 
Fortunately the Progressives did not insist upon 
electing all the nine aldermen, but contented 
themselves with four, leaving five to the Mode. 
rates. This concession to justice and to fair play 
exhausted the generosity of the dominant party, and 
in the election of chairman, vice-chairman, and 
deputy-chairman, as well as in the chairmen of com- 
mittees, they showed small inclination to share the 
spoils with their opponents. Mr. Arthur Arnold 
was elected chairman, Mr. Benn vice-chairman, and 
Mr. Dickinson was re-elected to the deputy-chuir. 
Of the sixteen chairmen of committees only three 
were chosen from the Moderates, a course that 
naturally elicited protest which was unavailing, but 
which will not be forgotten. 
Incidentally the resignation of Mr. Peel 
and his subsequent elevation to the 
House of Lords—for it is one of the 
unwritten laws of Parliament that no man once a 
Speaker becomes again a simple member of the House 
over which he has presided—has brought to light 
one of the difficulties of the Unionist Alliance. Just 
as the Tories would not tolerate Mr. Courtney as 
Speaker, so the Conservatives of Warwick and 
Leamington protested vehemently against. being 
saddled by a Unionist candidate. Their man, Mr. 
Nelson, had been nursing the constituency for some 
time, and it was more than human flesh and blood 
could bear to see their champion put on one side 
and the seat handed over by virtue of a compact at 
headquarters to Mr. Peel’s son, who, nominally at 
least, was a Liberal Unionist. The same difficulties 
showed themselves at Hythe, and the papers were full 
of angry altercations between the two sections of the 
Unionist alliance. In the end, however, the autho- 
rity of the leaders triumphed over the personal 
preferences of the rank and file, and Mr. Peel is 
to have the support of the united party at Warwick 
and Leamington. There is a rift in the Unionist 
lute, but although it will occasion some local diffi- 
culties, Liberals do not expect that it will develop so 
as seriously to endanger the coming triumph of the 
party at the General Election. 

Welsh Part from the desultory discussion which 
Disestablish- goes on when Supply is being taken the 

ment. House of Commons last month did little 
more than debate the bill for the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church. Some good speeches and many 
bad ones were made. But all the speeches in the 
world cannot get rid of the fundamental fact that 
the representatives of Wales in the House of 


Unionist 
Alliance. 
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Commons are almost to a man in favour of dis- 
establishment of what they regard as an alien church. 
But on the other side not all the speeches of the 
Liberals, even although they be as luminous as that 
of Mr. Asquith’s or as brilliant as Mr. Russell’s, can 
convince a single Tory member that in disestablishing 
the Welsh Church, which is in a hopeless minority, 
they are not sanctioning the application of the same 
principle to the Anglican sect in England which has 
a majority at its back. It is ploughing the sands 
with a vengeance, this indulgence in debating society 
dialectics, but such things are part of the penalty 
which must be paid for Government by palaver. 
On the motion of Mr. Allan, of Sunder- 
— land, the House again passed its resolu- 
"tion in favour of the payment of members, 
this time by a diminished majority. The chief 
characteristic of the House last month was that 





MR. W. ALLAN, M.P. 
(From a photograph by Ruddock, Newcastle-on-Tyne.) 


of suspended animation. It was supposed that 
Parliament would dissolve early this session, but 
now that the session has commenced, members are 
beginning to discover that there is no reason why 
Parliament should be dissolved until next year. 
Mr. Redmond, and his handful of Parnellites, would 
force a dissolution to-morrow if they were strong 
enough, but they are not. A majority of the 
representatives of Ireland do not believe with Mr. 
Redmond that the national cause would prosper 
better under coercion than under the sympathetic 
administration of Mr. Morley. The Irish Land 
Bill has, so far, made no progress, but it will monopo- 
lise the time of the House as soon as the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill has been read a second time. 
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In the industrial world all other 
questions have -been overshadowed by 
the great dispute in the boot and 
shoe trade, which has paralysed the industry by 
which more than 200,000 persons earn their daily 
bread. The employers and the employed are both 
strongly organised, with the Federation on the one 
side and the Trades Union on the other. The struggle 
began by the dissolution of a board of conciliation 
which had existed for some years, and which had 
preserved peace, and secured at any rate a toler- 
able modus vivendi between the two parties. The 
employers maintained that the workmen’s Union 
having been captured by the Socialists were con- 
tinually trying to control the industry, as if they not 
only provided the labour, but also owned the plant. 
They asserted that the Union had done all it 
could to restrict the output of the machinery, 
and also complained that it had repudiated the 
awards of arbitrators. On the other hand, the 
workmen declare that their employers have deter- 
mined to break up the Union by forcing a lock-out 
that will eat up its funds. The dispute is a very 
envenomed one, and Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Asquith, 
and the Bishop of Peterborough have in vain en- 
deavoured to bring the disputants together. 

Mr. Labouchere proposed that a Board of 
Arbitration composed of men of experience 
and independence should be constituted, 


The 
Shoe Strike. 


The Crux in 
Arbitration. 


withauthority toarbitrate upon all questions submitted 
to it. The President of the National Federation of 
Employers refused Mr. Labouchere’s proposal, raising 
several points as to the questions to be arbitrated 
upon, and asking whether he was prepared to 
offer an adequate guarantee on behalf of the work- 
men’s Union that any decision arrived at should 
be faithfully carried out. This is, of course, the crux 
of the whole dispute. If it be true that the workmen 
having agreed to arbitration afterwards repudiated 
the award of the arbitrators, no one can blame the 
employers for looking twice or even thrice at the pro- 
posal to go to arbitration with men who have proved 
themselves incapable of keeping faith. But their 
refusal to go to arbitration has placed them at a dis- 
advantage, for the public is rightly against the side 
that is against arbitration. Even if the employers 
knew that the workmen would not be bound by the 
award of the proposed Board of Arbitration, it was 
nevertheless their interest and duty to consent 
to submit their case to such a board. But the 
employers have no reason to assume that the 
award of such a Board of Arbitration as 
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Mr. Labouchere proposed, would be repudiated. 
It is one thing to act meanly and disloyally 
in relation to a bargain that no one knows 
about excepting yourself and the person with whom 
you have made it. It is altogether another thing 
to repudiate a bargain that has been entered upon 
publicly before the whole world, and after solemn 
protestations of a loyal determination to abide by 
the decision of the referee. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on 

The Aged the treatment of the Aged Poor has just 

Poor. e ‘ 

been issued. It is a very notable docu- 
ment. It is true that it does not sanction any revo- 
lution in the method of the treatment of our aged 
poor. Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ritchie, and the 
minority who have signed a report in favour of some 
system of pensions are, of course, dissatisfied with it ; 
but no one can read the recommendations of this 
Report without feeling that the lot of our old people 
throughout the country would be immensely ameli- 
orated if the recommendations of the Commission can 
be carried into effect at once. Unfortunately, this is 
just what will not happen. The first most important 
recommendation of the Report is that adequate out- 
door relief should, in all cases, be given to those who 
are shown to have been of good character, thrifty 
according to their opportunities, and independent in 
their early life, and who are not living under. con- 
ditions of health and surroundings which make it 
evident that the relief given should be indoor relief. 
And the Commission has placed on record, in strong 
terms, its conviction that, when outdoor relief is 
given, the amount should be adequate to meet the 
extent of the destitution. This is the first recom- 
mendation. The second most important recommenda- 
tion, and one that will be read with interest by our 
Helpers, is as follows :— 

“We have noted with great pleasure the efforts which are 
being made to brighten the lives of the aged inmates of work- 
houses, and we think that such efforts should receive every 
encouragement. We attach special importance to the provision 
of light and interesting occupation and employment, such as 
we have seen may be afforded through the agency of the 
Brabazon scheme; and to the supply of literature, amusements, 
and some small luxuries; we think more variety in the food 
and more care in its cooking and service are often needed; 
and we consider that leave of absence and visits of friends 
might be allowed to the well-conducted more frequently 


than is usual at present, without prejudice to proper dis- 
cipline.” 


The whole Report is so important that I am pre- 
paring to bring out, in a sixpenny “ Handbook and 
Guide to Guardians,” the recommendations of the 
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Commission, with various suggestions as to what 
might be done in the matter of workhouse adminis 
tration. 


An armistice has been declared in the 

Armistice of far East, and hostilities are suspended 
Japan. for twenty-one days. The cause for this 
sudden arrest of the Japanese onward movement is 
attributed to the reckless act of a young Japanese. 
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Li Hung Chang, the Chinese plenipotentiary, arrived 
at Simonseki on the 19th, presented his credentials 
and opened his negotiations for peace. Five days later 
when returning to his apartments after a conference 
with the Japanese plenipotentiary, a young Japanese 
presented a pistol at him and fired. The shot struck 
the aged Chinese statesman in the jaw. The crime 
is attributed to a desire of the assailant to avenge 
his brother, a student, who was executed by the 
Chinese at Tientsin shortly after the outbreak of 
war. However prompted, such an outrage as the 
attempted assassination of the plenipotentiary engaged 
in negotiations for peace stung the Japanese to the 
quick. Great demonstrations of sympathy took 
place, the Emperor himself leading off, and finally in 
order to mark his national sense of sorrow at what 
had happened, the Japanese Emperor proclaimed an 
armistice. 
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The It seems that the Japanese at the begin- 
Conditions of ning of negotiations demanded that, before 

Peace. = consenting to the suspension of hostilities, 
their troops should be in possession of Shan-hai-kuan, 
Taku, and Tientsin. Had these conditions been as- 
sented to, any rupture in the negotiations would have 
found a Japanese army of 75,000 men within striking 
distance of Pekin. The attempt to assassinate Li 
Hung Chang has led to the waiving of these con- 
ditions, and there is to be no more fighting until 
the 20th of April, excepting at Formosa, which the 
Japanese evidently intend to annex. 
In the Dominion of Canada the religious 
difficulty about the schools in Manitoba 
threatens to be the cause of a rather 
serious compli- 
cation. Canada 
is one of those 
countries where 
the old Protes- 
tant and Catho- 
lic feud rages 
with unabated 
fury. In Mani- 
toba, in 1890, 
the Legislature 
being domi- 
nated by the 
Orange _ senti- 
ment, decided 
that the rights 
and _ privileges 
enjoyed by the 
Roman Catho-- 
lics in the schools should cease to exist. The 
Catholics appealed from court to court, and ulti- 
mately carried the question before the judicial 
court of the Privy Council. This supreme authority 
decided that the Catholics were right, and the 
provincial legislature was’ directed to re-establish 
the Catholics in their old position. Last month the 
Cabinet of the Dominion decided to carry out 
the law, as interpreted by the judicial com- 
mittee, in favour of restoring to the Catholics 
their old rights and privileges. This duty, 
in the first place, lies with the Manitoba Legis- 
lature, so the Government of the Dominion 
must wait until Manitoba definitely refuses to 
obey the directions of the judicial committee. In 
that case the Dominion Parliament, under the 


Manitoba 
and its 
Schools. 


ADMIRAL MCCLURE. 
In Command of the Chinese Navy. 


. the matter. 





constitution, would have authority to legislate in 
There seems to be no intention at 
present on the part of the Manitoba Legislature to 
comply with the law, and their representative has 
boldly declared that Manitoba will rebel rather 
than permit separate Roman Catholic schools to be 
established in the Province. The Dominion Parlia- 
ment will be dissolved, and at the end of next month 
elections will take place which will largely, if not 
entirely, turn upon this question. 

The Retire- Last month the Daily Chronicle lost the 
services of Mr. Fletcher, who, in the 
course of a few years, has raised that 
paper from a position of comparative importance to 
the first rank of metropolitan journalism. Mr. 
Fletcher, in- 
deed, may be 
said, in more 
senses than 
one, to have 
made the Chro- 
nicle, and it is 
to his capacity, 
his industry 
and = enthusi- 
asm, that the 
paper has 
reached a posi- 
tion of autho- 
rity which even 
his departure 


ment of 
Mr. Fletcher. 





will be unable 
to destroy. It 
is no secret 
that Mr. Fletcher has severed his connection with 
the paper because of his conscientious objection 
to be any longer responsible for the publication of 
betting news. The proprietors of the paper appear to 
have weighed the value of their capable editor against 
the cash returns of sales dependent upon the publica- 
tion of the odds, and the editor kicked the beam. Mr. 
Fletcher, therefore, has gone out into the wilderness, 
leaving the conduct of the journal, to which he has 
given the best years of the prime of his life, to be 
directed by Mr. Massingham, who, in addition to his 
admirable journalistic qualities, can at least be 
guaranteed against any danger of resignation on the 
question of odds. There are other questions, how- 
ever, and Mr. Lloyd is not likely to find his new 
editor more amenable than Mr. Fletcher. 


FIELD MARSHAL KATSURA. 
In command of the Japanese Forces in China. 
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PROFESSOR RHYS, 
New Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
(From a photograph by Ellivtt and Fry.) 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Mar. 1. ‘*Church Defence ” meeting at Queen’s Hall 


a 


6. Mr. Stoddart’s team defeated 


. London County Council Elections, 


mates. 
. M. Stoiloff started for Vienna in 


. The 


. Legislative Assembly, at Sydney, 


protested against the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill. 


M. Percher (French journalist) killed in a-duel 
with M. Le Chatelier. 
Deputation to Mr. Acland, from the Associa- 
tion of Technical Institutions. 
Result of 


the Poll:—59 Progressives and 
59 Moderates elected. 

United States Senate passed the 
General Deficiency Supply 
Bill, providing for the Behring 
Sea claims. 

German Imperial Diet concluded 
its discussion of the Naval 
Estimates and afterwards pro- 
ceeded with the Army Esti- 


order to satisfy the Austro- 

Hungarian Government in 

regard to the economic policy 

recently adopted by Bulgaria. 

French and American 
Governments accepted the in- 
vitation to send war-ships to 
Kiel on the occasion of the 
opening of the North Sea and 
Baltic Canal. 

The Japanese captured Niu- 
chuang ; 2000 Chinese and 300 
Japanese were killed. 

In the French Chamber a Bill 
was introduced empowering 
the payment of 1,554,000 f. 
on account of Military Ex- 
penditure in Siam. 

The Reicistag rejected a Socialist 
motion for ‘transforming the 
German Army into a Militia. 


rejected Sir G. Dibbs’s motion 
of want of confidence in the 
(iovernment. 
Li Hung Chang started for Japan 
tu negotiate terms of peace. 
Debate in French Chamber cn 
the War Budget. 


** All Australia” (fifth test 
match) and thus won the 
“ rubber.” 


12. 


14, 


. First Meeting 


—_—————. 


German Reichstag rejected a motion prohibiting 
the immigration of foreign Jews, 

Rear-Admiral Trollope killed whilst crossing 
the railway near Scarborough. 

Funeral of the late Professor Blackie at Edin- 
burgh, 


. Capt.-General of Cuba demanded the recall of 


the United States Consul at Havanvah. 


. Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopted a Bill 


granting an unlimited credit for the suppres- 
sion of the rising in Cuba. 

In the Belgian Lower Chamber the new Com- 
muna! Bill was rea a first time by 67 votes 
to 40. 

Strike commenced in the Boot Trade at Lei- 
cester. 


. The Japanese attacked the forces of General 


Sung at Thien-chuang-thai; 2000 Chinese 
were killed. 

Terms of Settlement between France and San 
Domingo announced. 

The Tzar refused to grant an interview to Mgr. 
Miguirditch, the Catholicos of the Armenians. 


. Mass Meeting at Albert Hall to welcome 


General Booth home from America. 

Debate in the Austrian Reichsrath on a 
motion for the reform of taxation. 

The French Chamber discussed the Navy Esti- 


mates. 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Mr. F. Gotch was elected Waynflete Professor 
of Physiology at Oxford in succession to Dr. 
Burdon Sanderson, appointed to the Regius 
Professorship of Medicine. 

Funeral of the Ex-Khedive Ismail at Cairo. 

German State Council, under the Presidency of 
the Emperor, began its Sittings. 

of new L.C.C.: Mr. Arthur 
Arnold was elected Chairman; Mr. J. W. 
Benn, M.P., Vice-chairman and Mr. Dickin- 
son Deputy Chairmau. 

Deputation of the Miners’ Federation waited on 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, respecting 
the Eight Hours Bill. 


THE LATE ISMAIL PASHA, 
Ex-Khedive of Egypt. 





SIR W. H. WILLS, BART., M.P. FOR BRISTOL. 
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(From @ photograph by Protheroe, Bristol.) 


. The Portuguese Government askel for tenders 


for the transport of troops to Lorenzo Marquez. 

The American Government demanded of Spain 
an apology for the recent outrage committed 
by a Spanish war-vessel in firiug on anv 
American steamer off Cuba. 


. General Lock-out in the Boot Trade at all its 


centres. 

King Buna of Swaziland was installed as chief- 
captain under the rule of the 
Transvaal. 

The Brazilian Government re- 
sumed diplomatic relatious 
with Portugal. 

17. Funeral of the late Governor, Sir 
R. Duff, in Sydney. 

Resignation of the Spanish Min- 
istry. 

Betrothal announced of Princess 
Héléne of Orléaus to the Duke 
of Aosta. 

Severe fighting at Lima between 
the Government forces aud 
Tevolutionary troops; 2,000 
killed and wounded. 

18. Field-Marshal Prince Komatsu 
was ordered to proceed to 
China and take command of 
all the Japanese armies in the 
field. 

Deputation to Mr. Asquith, 
M.P., from the National U niva 
of Clerks. 

An Ultimatum was presented to 
Nicaragua demanding £15,000 
as an indemnity for the ex- 
pulsion of the British Vices 
Consul at Bluefields. 

19. LiHung Chang arrived at Shim- 
onoseki. 

Slatin Bey, having effected his 
escope from the Mahdi, after 
twelve years’ captivity, arrived 
in Cairo, 

20. The Porte assented to the pre- 
sence of an Armenian inter- 
poe at the sittings of the 
nquiry Commission at Mush. 

Spanish Military authorities in- 
stituted proceedings against 
the staffs of Republican news- 
papers for attacks on the 
Army. 
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THE LATE REV. DR. DALE. 


2%. Serious collisio 1 at Tokat between Mohammedans 
and Armenian Christians 

Demonstration of 20,000 locked-out operatives in 
the boot trade at Leicester. 

German State Council concluded its sittings. 

In the Legislative Council at Calcutt. the 
Budget statement was introduced. 

Farewell reception given to Sir Henry and Lady 
Loch by the citizens of Cape Town. 

Annual Dinner of the Association of Municipal 
Associations at the Hotel Métropole. 


2. Deputation to Lord Kimberley from the Abori- 


gines’ Protection Society. 

Annual Meeting of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations at Guildhall. 

News received at Calcutta of fighting i in Chitral, 
which resulted in British loss. 


2%. Annual Meeting of the National Lifeboat Insti- 


tution. 

Collapse of a tunnel at Guildford, on the London 
and South Western Railway. 

Attempted Assassination of li Hung Chang, 
whilst returning from a Conference at Shimo- 
noseki, by a Japanese fanatic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone returned to London 
from the South of France. 





THE RIGHT HON. SIR R. W. DUFF. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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DR. DALE’S FAVOURITE QUOTATIONS—SPECIALLY TRANSCRIBED FOR THE “ REVIEW OP 
REVIEWS.” 


Hungarian Chamber of Magnates rejected the 
Bill for the reception of the Jewish religion. 
The Reichstag rejected a Motion that the House 
should congratulate Prince Bismarck on his 
Kightieth Birthday, and the President re- 
signed. 

New Spanish Ministry formed with Sefior Cano- 
vas del Castillo as Premier. 


25. Rev. Dr. Percival consecrated Bishop of Hereford 


iu Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Stoddart’s team was defeated by an Eleven 

* of Victoria by 7 wickets. 

Members of the Reichstag and of the Prussian 
Diet proceeded to Friedrichsruh to congratu- 
late Prince Bismarck on his 80th birthday. 


26. Terms of Agreement arrived at between the 


Government and the British East Africa 
Company. 

Prince Bismarck presented with a sword of 
honour by the German Emperor. 

27. National Congress of Evangelical Free Churches 
opened at Birmingham. 

Baron von Buol elected President of the Reichstag 
in succession to Herr von Levetzow. 

Anniversary Meeting of the Chemical Society. 

Col. Gregorieff (Russian Army) convictel of 
high treason and sentenved to 8 years’ hard 
labour in Siberia. 

28. Conference of Employers and Delegates of the 
South Wales Coal Trade at Westminster. 

The Japanese bombarded and captured the forts 
of Haichow. 

Discussion on the Chitral expedition in the 
Legislative Council, Calcutta. 

News to hand of the safety of Dr. Robertson’s 
garrison at Chitral. 

29. Deputation to Lord Kimberley from the Anglo- 
Armenian Association. 

Cordial Understanding between Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell and Sir C. H. Tupper, and the latter 
withdrew his resignation. 

39. The Reichstag approved the Anti-Revolutionary 
Bills, 

Portuguese decree issued dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies, and reforming the Electoral 
System; the number of Deputies being re- 
duced from 170 to 120. 

Oxford beat Cambridge by 2} lengths. 

31, Sentence of penal servitude for life passe on the 
man who attempted to assassinate Li Hung 
Chang. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Mar. 1. Canon Ainger, at the Royal Institution, on 
**Children’s Books of a Hundred Years Ago.” 

2. Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, on 
** Waves and Vibrations.” 

3. Mr. John Burns, at Battersea, on the County 
Council Election. 

Prof. Weldon, at the Royal Society, 

“Characteristics of Plaats and Animals.” 





4. Mr. C. R. Markham, at the Imperial Institute, 
on ‘* The Antarctic Expedition.” 
6. Sir L. Griffin, at Westmivster, on Indig in 1895. 

Mr. C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, at the Society of 
Arts, on ** Cider.” 

Mr. T. B. Moxon, at the London Institution, on 
the Currency Question. 

9. Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, on 
“* Waves and Vibrations.” 

Lord Monkswell, at the Borough Polytechnic, on 
National Dividends. 

Str R. Temple, at the United Service Institution, 
on “The Extraneous Professional Culture 
required for a British Officer.” 

12. Mr. R. Sewell, at the Asiatic 
Buddhist Mtelics. 

Captain Younghusband, at the ( olonial Institute, 
on ** The Kashmir Frontier.’ 

13. Mr. Chamberlain, at Westminster, on London 
Government. 

Mr. Bryce, at Whitehall 
Prospects. 

14. Professor Herkomer, at the Society of Arts, on 
Art Tuition. 

17. Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, on 
** Waves and Vibrations,” 


Society, on 


Rooms, on Trade 


SIR GEOFFREY PHIPPS HORNBY, G.C.B 
(From a photograph by J. Russell and Son.) 
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THE NEW GIRAFFE AT THE “z00” 


Mr. W. O’Brien, at Glasgow, on Home Rule. 
Mr. Acland, at Woolwich, on Sanitary Con- 
dition of Schools. 


. Mr. Justin McCarthy, at Holborn, on Home 


Rule. 

Sir J. Gorst, at Toynbee Hall, on ‘‘ The Daily 
Life «f the Chinese Labourer.” 

Mr. F. C. Selous, at Exeter Hall, on ‘Travel 
and Adventure in South-east Africa.” 

Captain Wiggins, at the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on the “New Sea Route to 
Siberia.” 


. Mr. Asquith, at Cambridge, on the Govern- 


ment. 


. Lord Salisbury, at Limehouse, on Religious 


Education 


. Sir Edward Clarke, at Hampton, on the Govern- 


ment. 
Lord Carrington, at Hastings, on Liberal Work. 


. Sir Wemyss Reid, at the Royal Institution, on 


“The Life and Work of Emily Bronté.” 


. Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, on 


** Waves and Vibrations.” 


. Lord Salisbury, at the Constitutional Club, on 


the County Council Etection. 
Captain Younghusband, at the University of 
ndon, on ** Chitral, &c.” 


. Professor Mahaffy, on Education. 
. Mr. Goschen, on the Government Programme. 


M.P., at Southport, on the 
Hall, 


Mr. G. Curzon, 
Government. 
Lord Salisbury, at. Merchant Taylors’ 

on Civil Engineering. 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Paddington, on British 


-Trade. 
Mr. John Burns, on the Labour Movement. 





AND HIS CAPTOR, MR. WINDHORN. 


. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Mar. 4, Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill 
referred to a Select Committee ; so also was 
Lord Camperdown’s Bill on the same subject. 

7. Seei Potatoes Supply (Ireland) Bill read second 


time. 

11. Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 1880, Amendment 
Bill, and the Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland ) 
Bill passed Committee. 

Larceny Act Amendment Bill read second time. 

12. Convention of Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act, 
1879, Amendment Bill, read second time. 

Land Transfer Bill read second time. 
Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland) Bill read third 
time. 

14, Seed Potatoes Supply (Ireland) Bill received 
Royal assent. 

Convention of Royal Burghs (Scotland) Act, 
1879, Amendment Bill, and the Land Transfer 
Bill, passed through Committee. 

Larceny Act Amendment Bill and the Perjury 
Bill read third time. 

15. A Resolution referring the Statute Law Revision 
Bills of the Session to a Joint Committee was 
adopted. 

19. Australian Colonies Customs Duties Bill read 

Py time. 
econd reading of Lord Hobhiouse’s Sunday Bill 
adjourned sine die, and a Select Committee of 
Inquiry appointed. 
Lands Clauses (Taxation of Costs) Bill and the 
Documentary Evidence Sill read a third time. 


nw 
1 


REVIEWS. 


22. 


25. 


26. 


Mar. 1. 


= 


> 


a 


oo 


11. 


~ 


. Committee of Supply—Navy Estimates, 


. Army Estimates discussed ; 


Discussion on the Manning of the Navy and the 
Naval Reserves. 

Australian Colonies Customs Dutics Bill reag 
third time. 

Two Bills referring to Evidence in Criming] 
Cases read second time. 

Consvlidated Fund (No. 1) Bill was passe. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir Chas. Cameron’s Disestablishment 
(Scotland) Bill read a first time. 

Mr. Asquith explained and introduced the new 
Factory and Workshop Bill. 

Mr. Asquith introduced a Bill to amend the 
Truck Acts. 

Seed —— Supply (Ireland) Till read third 
tim 

Disrumiion on the proposed agreemeut between 
the Post Office aua the National ‘Telephone 
Co. ; . select Committee of Inquiry was ap- 
poiuted 


- Mr. Morley explained and introduced his Irish 


Land E 
Adferped debate on Mr. Bryce’s motion for 
leave to introduce the Conciliation (rade 
Disputes) Bill ; Bill read first time. 
Committee of Supply—Civil Service Estimates. 
lKkurials Bill read second time by 224 to 113. 
Report of Supply agreed to. 


- Committee of Supply—Civil Service Estimates. 


Australian Colonies’ Customs Duties Bil! read 
second time. 


. Committee of Supply—Civil Service Estitnates 


(Discussion on Slavery in Zanzibar). 

Report of Supply agreed to. 

Debate on local taxation in Urban Districts, 
Mr. Provand’s resolution being agreed t 

Debate on the Navy in Committee of Supply. 

Australian Colonies Customs Duties Bill ani! the 
Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill passed thicugh 
Committee. 

Interim report of Select Committee on the 
Unemployed laid upon the table. 

vote 
for men being agreed to. 

Australian Colonies Customs Duties Bill read 
third time. 


. Board of Guardians (Ireland) Bill read second 


time. 


. Debate on the Swaziland Convention. 


Committee of Supply—Army Estimates. 

Shop Hours Bill read second time. 

the vote for 155,403 
men and the vote for £6,003,000 fur pay and 
allowances being agreed to. 

Shop Hours Bill read third time. 

Col. Howard Vincent’s protective resolution 
negatived by 105 to 35. 


. Mr. Morley introduced a Bill for the Relief of 


the Distress in Ireland. 
C: mmittee of Supply—Navy Estimates. 





THE LATE 
SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, BART., G.C B. 


(From a protograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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18. 


19 


"9 
-s 


25. 


on 


26. 


27. 


Army Annval Bill read first time. 


Committee of Supply (Discussion on Cyprus). 
Naval Works Bill read first time. 


. Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill read second 


time and referred to the Law Committee. 
Justices of the Peace Bill real second time by 
201 to 163. 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill read first time. 


. Mr. Asquith moved the second reading of the 


Welsh Disestablishment Dill. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill passei Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourne’ debate on the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. 

Resolution in favour of payment of members 
carried by a majority of 18. 

Adjourned debate on the Welsh Disestablisl- 
ment Bill 

Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill rea:l third time. 

Army Anbvual Bill read second time. 

Se'ect Committee appointed to cousider onjec- 
tions to the proposed new Rule of the Road 
at Sea. 

Adjourned debate on the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. 

Sevond reading of Irish Lights Board Bill was 
defeated. 

Farm Servants (Scotland) Bill real a se’ond 
time. 


. Sir Edward Grey made an important statement 


respecting alleged aggressive movements of 
French treops. 
Army Annual Bill passe! through Committee. 


. Report stage on the vete on account of Civil 


Services agreed to. 

Army Annual Bill read a third time. 

Mr. Dalziel’s resolution in favour of Home Rule 
all round carried by 128 to 102. 


BY-ELECTION. 


Mar. 21. Bristol (East). 


On the death of Sir J. D. Weston, M.P., a by- 
election was held with the following result :— 


Sir W. H. Wills (G.) 3740 
Mr. H. H. Gore (T. L.). 3558 
Gladstonian majority . 182 


In 1892 the late Sir J. D. Weston was re- 


turned unopposed. 


OBITUARY. 


Mar. 1. Prince Richard Metternich, 66. 


2. 


3. 


Mr. Frederick Chapman. 

Rev. Sir Thomas Pym Bridges, 90. 
General Heinleth, 72. 

Prof. Blackie, 85. 

Ex-Khedive, Ismail Pacha. 

Mr. John Maxwell, 71. 

Grand Duke Alexis Michailovit-’, <2. 
Admiral Sir G. T. P. Hornby, 70. 





THE LATE MR. CORNEY GRAIN. 
(From a photograph by Mr. H. H. H. Cameron.) 


on 


con 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR JOIN STUART BLACKIE. 
(From a photograpa by W. Crooke, Edinburgh.) 


. Sir F. W. Truscott. 


Mr. James Anderson, 76. 
Lord Walter Scott, 61. 


. Sir W. Savory, 69. 


Mr. Crosby Lockwood, 68. 

Sir Edward Bunbury, 84. 

Right Rev, W. Weathers (Bishop of Amycla\, 
80. 


. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 84. 


Sir J. D. Weston, M.P., 72. 


. Mr. Hyde Clarke, 80. 
. Dean Freemantle of Ripon, 88, 


Mr. W. H. Paton, 67. 

Admiral R. B. Beechey, 87. 
Admiral Sir George Gifford, 80. 
Duchess of Sagan, 72. 

Mr. Alfred German Reed, 49. 
Right Rev. J. Brown Pearson, 54. 
tev. Chas. W. Boase, M.A., 67. 
Mr. Chas. Worth, Paris, 70. 


2. Earlof Bessborough, 89. 


Mr. W. F. Finlasou, 76. 


3. Dr. R. W. Dale, 65. 


Mr. W. Noel Sanisbury, 69. 
Mrs. W. H. Goschen, 90. 


. Lady Mary Montagu, 16. 

5. Sir R. W. Duff, 60. 

. Mr. Corney Grain, 50. 

- Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., 73. 


Vice Admiral John Borlase, $4. 


. Mr. R. J. Biron, Q.C., 65. 


Mrs. German Reed. 
Duchess of Leinster, 30. 
Prince Waldemar of Lippe, 70. 


. Admirai Lord Clarence Paget, 84. 


lady Clarence Paget. 

Admiral Sir William Martin. 94. 

Dr. L. A. von Miiller, Munich. 

Mr. Henry Gover, 60. 

Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, 91. 


30. 





. 


Admiral Lord Alcester, 73. 
Dean of Canterbury, 76. 

Sir C. Mills, 70. 

Sir Geo. Chesney, M.P., 64. 


REV. H. A. JAMES, 
New Headmaster of Rugby. 
(From 2 photograph by Dighton, Cheltenham.) 
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SIR J. E. MILLAIS IN SCOTLAND. 











CHARACTER SKETCH. 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, BART., R.A. 





El BOWED-DOWN and world-wearied old man stoodat I.—BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EARLY TRAINING 
the foot of a stately marble staircase in a house at ‘John Everett Millais was born at Southampton in the 
Palace Gate, He was quaintly dressed, and hisrugged, year 1829. He is therefore sixty-six years of age- 


thoughtful, 
and time-\worn 
features wore 
a curious ex- 
pression as he 
gazed wonder- 
ingly upon the 
splendour of 
the entrance 
hall of the 
West-end 
mansion to 
which he had 
paid a visit. 
For himself, 
this old man 
had been con- 
tent during 
more than 
forty years 
with a cheap 
and unpre- 
tending dwell- 
ing in amodest 
street leading 
off the Thames 
Embankment 
at Chelsea. 
Still he gazed 
at the marble 
pavement, at 
the dado, and 
at the white 
marble col- 
umns, and still 
his wonder 
grew; until 
turning, at 
length, to the 
handsome and 
picturesquely- 
attired gentle- 
man who stood 
at his: side, he 
blurted out a 
characteristic 
question:— 
“Has paint 
done all this, 
Mr, Millais ?” 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS. 





is to Say,a yeal 
older than his 
life-long friend 
the President 
of the Royal 
Academy, 
seven, years 
older than Mr 
Alma Tadema, 
six years than 
Mr. Orchard- 
son, four years 
older than 
Sir Edward 
Burne - Jones, 
and twe nty-six 
years younger 
than his vigor- - 
ous and yener- 
able colleague 
at the Royal 
Academy, Mr 
Sidney Cooper 
the animal 
painter. The 
name Millais 
Suggests aft 
once the 
French origin 
of the family 
to which Sir 
John belongs. 
His ancestors 
appear to have 
held for cen- 
turies a place 
among the 
lesser land- 
lords of the 
island of Jer- 
sey, where the 
name is said to 
have existed 
long before the 
Norman con- 
quest of Erg: 
land. Thesub- 
ject of this 
sketch, how- 
ever, Was, as 


“It has,” the artist replied, with a laugh. “Then,” we have seen, born at Southampton, and, in spite of his 
rejoined the old man—who was none other than Thomas French ancestry, stands out among the representatives 
Carlyle — “ then, all I have to say is, that there are more of the Modern British School of Painting as one of the 


fools in the world than I thought there were.’ The most genuinely native of them all. 
career and the character of the elder of the two men who 


thus conversed together in the year 1877 are known to THE FPRENOR ELEMENT IN 


HIS CHARACTER. 


all who read books: it is, therefore, with the younger But the French element is by no means lacking in Sir 
man—with the successful painter, Sir John Everett John Millais’s character. He is brave, and ready at all 
Millais, R.A.—that the present article will mainly concern times to hold his own; he has a great impatience of 
itself. control ; the passion for new things which possessed him 
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in his youth still exists; he is light-hearted, and he is 
full of confidence. Added to these more distinctly 
French traits are the steadiness of aim, the sturdiness of 
purpose, the frankness of speech, the brusqueness of 
manner, and the love of outdoor life and of field-sports 
which mark the Teuton. These things manifested them- 
selves while Millais was yet a boy; as also did his invin- 
cible and inborn desire to express himself in the language 
_ of form and colour. 
“THE LIGHTS OF LONDON.” 

“ My boy, those are the lights of London.” This was 
the answer that Mrs. Millais gave her eight-year-old 
son as they approached the great city, just fifty-seven 
years ago. He was travelling with his parents on the 
top of the mail coach which ran between Southampton 
and London, and he saw in front of him a red glow in 
the sky such as he had never beheld before. No doubt 
he felt for the moment like the hero of “ Locksley Hall” 
—no doubt 

. . . his spirit leapt within him to be gone before 
him then, 
Underneath the light he looked at, in among the 
throngs of men. 

His second day “ among the throngs of men ” was the most 
eventful of his life. His mother (to whom, as he has 
_ more than once confessed, he owes everything) took him 
to see Sir Martin Archer Shee, the then President of the 
toyal Academy. The boy, it scems, had been in the 
habit of making sketches, and, as generally happens, 
these sketches were thought a very great deal of by his 
friends. As generally happens also, a leading artist was 
asked to give an opinion upon them. Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton’s father approached Hiram Powers, the American 
sculptor, in a similar case. Mrs. Millais called upon the 
P.R.A. The boy’s talents were thought a great deal of 
by his friends (she said); but she dared not trast merely 
to the opinion of friends. Would Sir Martin kindly tell 
her whether it would be prudent for his father to bring 
him up as an artist? 

“BRING THE BOY UP TO BE A CHIMNEY-SWEEPER.” 

The fond mother must have been somewhat startled 
by the answer which she got from the President. 
“Madam,” he exclaimed, “ you had better bring the boy 
up to be a chimney-sweeper.” ‘ But surely, Sir Martin, 
you will look at my son’s drawings before you decide?” 
asked Mrs. Millais. ‘ Very well,” replied the great man, 
“Jet us see them.” Thereupon a portfolio was brought 
up from the hall, and opened and inspected by the Presi- 
dent. He examined the drawings for some time; and 
then, placing his hand upon the little boy’s head, asked 
him if he did all those drawings by himself. Young 
Millais choked, and was unable to say a word. But the 
look upon his face gave an affirmative answer to the 
question. Thereupon the President gave an opinion 
which wild horses would be unable to drag from his 
successor, Sir Frederic Leighton, in respect of the work of 
a child of eight,—“‘ Madam,” he said, “it is your duty to 
bring this boy up to the profession.” And the wisdom 
of his advice has been fully justified by the career of the 
boy in question. 

HIS ART EDUCATION. 

Young Millais was a prodigy. He was only nine years 
old when he gained a medal for drawing at the Society 
of Arts. He then studied for two years at Mr. Sass’s 
school, becoming at the age of eleven a student at the 
Royal Academy of Arts. Here his self-reliance stood 
him in excellent stead. He wantedl no interference on 
the part of any teacher: all he desired, in the life-school 
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as elsewhere, was the opportunity for study. And this 
opportunity he got. “‘lhe advantage of a teacher is 
very small,’ he remarked in answer to a question some 
years afterwards; “the students gain more from one 
another. Some are superior to others, and those who are 
of iuferior ability learn from those who are better than 
themselves. The teaching which they get among them- 
selves is of infinitely greater usc than that which they 
would derive from a teacher appointed by the Academy, 
....1 think you give a student everything he wants 
when you give him the means of study. I do not think 
that education will make an artist. Lectures upon 
painting I think are of no use, I think that practical 
lectures—such as lectures upon anatomy and perspective 
—areof use; but lectures upon painting, unless delivered 
by a painter who would be able practically to do some- 
thing before the students, are of no use... Knowledge 
must be gained by the student himself before it becomes 
of value.” 


THE ART EDUCATION OF WATTS AND OF LEIGHTON. 

It is interesting to compare the art education of 
Sir John Millais with that of two distinguished col- 
leagues of his at the Royal Academy—Mr. G, F. Watts 
and Sir Frederic Leighton. Mr. Watts, like Millais, 
entered the Academy Schools when very young, but 
finding there was no teaching, he-very soon ceased to 
attend. He discovered that he could learn quite as 
much without attending the Academy, and with more 
ease to himself. Dr. Leighton, although he warmly 
sympathiscd with his son’s desire to become a painter, 
and, indeed, furtively encouraged it, «lid not permit him 
seriously to take up the study of art until he had 
received a first-class all-round general education. The 
President is consequently a linguist and a great reader; 
Sir John Millais, on the other hand, if we may believe 
an old friend, although once as bi-lingual as a Russian, 
had in the old days so little care for conversation or 
reading—what he liked, it is said, was going out with 
Leech to the meetings of hounds, or shooting, or whist— 


_ that he lost all his French from disuse. 


Millais was a great favourite at the Royal Academy. 
He was spoken of as their “crack student”; and when, 
upon one occasion, a work of his was hung in a less 
conspicuous place than its merits seemed to the young 
artist to demand, he made such an uproar that, as 
William Bell Scott puts it, “the old fellows were glad to 
give in and place him better.” This, it must be remem- 
bered, was in 1855, and during the presidency of Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake. Millais’s amusement was to go 
about and rehearse the’ scene that took place at the 
Acalemy between him and the ancient magnates, 
especially with the horse painter, Abraham Cooper. 

EARLY WORKS. 

Meanwhile the distinguished painter who forms the 
subject of this sketch had executed several works of 
considerable importance. His first exhibited picture, 
“Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,” was shown at the 
Royal Academy in 1846, when he was just seventeen years 
old. It was followed by “ Dunstan’s Emissaries seizing 
Queen Elgiva,” by a colossal cartoon for the decoration 
of Westminster Hall, by “The Carpenter’s Shop,” and 
by other works. For “The Carpenter’s Shop” certain 
shavings from a joiner’s yard were obtained for the 
artist to draw from. ‘I came to this conclusion,” says 
the writer who records the fact, “simply from having 
observed that the shavings were lying on the carpenter's 
floor in the picture, one or two here and there, like 
individual studies, not in masses and heaps as the artist 
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would have found they did in any real joiner’s work- 
shop.” Nevertheless the picture pleased greatly; its 
eombination of symbolism aud naturalism winning high 
and well-deserved praise. It was about this time that 
gir John Millais—who had won a name for himself both 
gs @ painter and as an illustrator of books—formally 
became a member of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 


JI.—THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 

Sir John Millais, as we have 
already remarked, has a great im- 
patience of control, and a passion for 
things that are new and striking. 
His proud spirit and original genius 
would not brook the trammels which 
aseries of artificial academical rules 
endeavoured to impose upon his art. 
It was obvious that there must be a 
going back for the “temper of imi- 
tation, prosaic acceptance, pseudo- 
classicism and domestic material- 
ism,” to the “temper of wonder, 
reverence and awe.” Three artists 
— William Holman Hunt, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and John Everett 
Millais—resolved therefore to study 
nature as it appeared to them, and 
not as it appeared in “ the antique.” 
Hence the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, by which 
preference was given to the works 
of those painters who preceded 
Raphael, and especially to the paint- 
ings of Giotto and Fra Angelico, not merely because of their 
technical merits, but because of the simplicity, earnest- 
ness and truthfulness which characterised the spirit of 
their art. There were seven Brethren in all. The names 
of Hunt, Rossetti and Millais have already been men- 
tioned ; and in addition to these three painters were Wool- 
ner, Collinson (a weakling who soon seceded from the body), 
F. G. Stephens (the accomplished art critic of the 
Atheneum), and William Rossetti, a critic and poet. The 
Brotherhood started a short-lived magazine, which they 
called The Germ, and, what is more to the purpose, they 
managed to attract the attention, and secure the 
enthusiastic advocacy of John Ruskin. 


‘ MR, RUSKIN ON THE PRE-RAPHAELITES, 

“The Pre-Raphaelites,’ said Mr. Ruskin, in the first 
letter which he wrote to the Jimes in their defence, 
“intend to surrender no advantage which the knowledge 
and invention of the present time can afford their art. 
They intend to return to early days in this point only, 
that, as far as in them lies, they will draw either what 
they see, or what they suppose might have been the 
actual facts of the scene they desire to represent, irrespec- 
tive of any conventional rules of picture-making; and 
they have chosen their unfortunate, though not inac- 
curate, name because all artists did this before Raphael’s 
time, and after Raphael’s time did not this, but sought to 
paint fair pictures, rather than to represent stern facts, 
of which the consequence has been that, from Raphael’s 
time to this day, historical art has been in acknowledged 
decadence.” The new school, it may be observed, ascribed 
to art, in direct terms, a distinctly moral purpose. In the 
case both of historical painting and of landscape, the 
system was one of microscopic analysis. By strict 
scrutiny and by the most faithful rendering of all that 
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they saw, the Pre-Raphaelite painters hoped to become 
closely united with Truth, the beginning and end of all 
morality. The painters of the Renaissance, the supreme 
Raphael and his contemporaries and successors, had, 
according to Mr. Ruskin, erred and strayed from the true 
path. “All their principles tended to the setting of 
Beauty (so-called) above Truth, and 
seeking for it at the expense of 
Truth ; and the proper punishment 
of such pursuit, the punishment 
which all the laws of the universe 
rendered inevitable, was that those 
who thus pursued beauty should 


wholly lose sight of beauty.” Such 
was Ruskin’s indictment. Into the 
merits of the question we need not 


now enter. It will be sufficient to 
remark that the truth lies, as it 
oftenest does, in the golden mean— 
in other words, that it will be found 
somewhere between the views put 
forward by Mr. Ruskin and those 
which emanate from what has been 
happily called the “ Persian-carpet ” 
school of art criticism. 

MILLAIS’ PRE-RAPHAELITE WORKS. 

The principal works exeeuted by 
Sir John Millais while he was a Pre- 
Raphaelite Brother are a mystical 
picture of “Our Saviour” and 
* Ferdinand Lured by Ariel” (1850) ; 
“Mariana in the Moated Grange” 
and “The Woodman’s Daughter” 
(1851), and “ The Huguenot” and 
“ Ophelia ” (1852). He remained faithful to the fraternity 
until the year 1855; after which he coquetted with his 
old love for yet another two years. His independent 
spirit then caused him to revert to the freer handling 
and broader ideas of former days. ‘‘It’s all non- 
sense,” he is reported to have said to a visitor to his 
studio in the fifties: “of course nature’s nature, and 
art’s art. One could not live doing that.” At the same 
time he pointed significantly to an Italian engraving, 
inscribed “From Nature,” by Agostino Lauro, dated 
1845, and called “ Meditacione,’ representing a girl 
sitting among shrubs and trees. Every leat of every 
plant was elaborated, and the pattern on the dress of the 
girl was in every part made out. “ That’s P. R. B. 
enough,” he exclaimed, laughing; “‘ we haven’t come up 
to that yet.” 
“ OPHELIA.” 


We must not forget to note that it is to this perio 
that we owe Sir John Millais’s “ Ophelia,” a canvas ot the 
very first importance. Everybody knows—or ought to 
know—the beautiful lines in which Queen Gertrude 
announces the death of this hapless maiden :— 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples... . 
There, on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke; 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up: 
Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 

Unto that element: but long it could not be, 
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Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 

To muddy death. 

It is these lines which Sir John essayed—and success- 

fully essayed—in 1851 to reproduce in form and colour 
upon canvas. Although, as an acute French critic has 
pointed out, he represents with faithful accuracy every 
smallest detail,’ yet this circumstance does not detract in 
the slightest degree from the marvellously life-like 
appearance of the work. The face of Ophelia is that of 
Miss Siddall (who afterwards became Mrs. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti), and the background, which Mr. Ruskin 
described as “ the loveliest English landscape, haunted by 
sorrow,” was painted on the River Ewell, near Kingston. 
This picture now belongs to Mr. Henry Tate, who has 
presented it to the nation. Its money value, when it last 
changed hands, was £3000. 


TII.—* A.R.A.” 


Millais was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in the year 1858, when he was just twenty-four years of 
age. Fortune, it will be seen, favoured the brave youth 
from the very beginning: Ten years after his election, he 
was asked by Lord Elcho to mention the names of those 
who ought in his opinion to be members of the Royal 
Academy. “Mr. Watts,’ he replied, ‘as also Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Noel Paton, Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. Linnell, Mr. Woolner, Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Anthony.” More than thirty years have passed since 
this answer was given to one of the members of a Royal 
Commission. Mr. G. F. Watts is now a universally 
esteemed member of the Academy; “ Mr.” Leighton has 
for fifteen years been President of that body; Mr. Cal- 
deron is its “keeper”; Mr. Woolner attained to its full 
honours before he died; Mr. Wells still lives, paints, and 
writes himself “R.A.”; Mr. John. Linnell and Mr. 
Mark Anthony passed away, like many another artist, 
unhonoured by the authorities at Burlington House; 
while Sir Noel Paton and Mr. Holman Hunt still remain 
“ outsiders.” The last-named, by the bye, is the only 
paiater who remains true to the traditions of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood : he alone is 

... faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 
MARRIAGE. 

In the year following that in which he became Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy, Millais married. “ Mar- 
riage,” he remarked to the writer of the present sketch 
a short time ago, “ marriage, my dear fellow, is purely a 
matter of chance. You meet somebody who attracts 
you; circumstances point in one direction, and in one 
direction only ; and, accordingly, you get married.” Sir 
John Millais happened to meet Euphemia Chalmers, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. George Gray of Bowerswell, Perth- 
shire, a lady who had sat to him for the head in the 
“Order of Release,” and the pair were united in 1854. 
She is the mother of the many children whose faces have 
been immortalised in their father’s pictures. 

“THE ORDER OF RELEASE.” 

The commission for the “ Order of Release” was given 
to Millais through Thackeray. It is a work of the most 
realistic character. The scene is the bare waiting-room 
of a Seotch prison, into which a young clansman has 
been ushered to his wife, while the gaoler takes the 
“‘ order of release,” which will have to be verifiedsby his 
superior before it can result in final liberty. The turnkey 
wears a coat of scarlet-—a colour which the artist has 
always employed with striking success, “ The stamp of 
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actual truth is on the pictur2,” says a cultivated critic pa 


a Scotsman by the way, “and if ever such an event 
happened, if ever a Highlander’s wife brought a parioy 
for her husband to a reluctant turnkey, things must havd 
occurred thus. The work is saved by expression an 
colour from the realism of a photograph. The woman’s 
shrewd, triumphant air is wonderfully caught, though 
the face of the pardoned man is concealed, like that of 
Agamemnon in the Greek picture, but by a subtle 
artifice. The colour of the plaid and the gaoler’s scarlet 
jacket reinforce each other, but do not obliterate the 
black and tan of the colley. The good dog seems actually 
alive. The child in the woman’s arms is uncompro- 
misingly ‘Hieland.’ The flesh-paia’ “1g, as of the child's 
bare legs, is wonderfully real; the nan’s legs are les 
tanned than usually are those of the wearers of the kilt. 
Perhaps he has grown pale in prison, as a clansman 
might do whose head seemed likely soon to be set on 
Carlisle wall. As a matter of truthful detail, observe the 
keys in the gaoler’s hand, the clear steel shining through 
a-touch of rust. The subject and the sentiment, no less 
than the treatment, make this picture a complete suc- 
cess.” True, this is the criticism of a literary man—of 
Mr. Andrew Lang in fact—but it is also one which no 
qualified artist would hesitate to endorse. It should not 
be forgotten that young Millais was at this time in love, 
and that, therefore, in this picture—as, indeed, in most 
of his works—he represents woman as pre-eminently a 
thing to be loved. “‘The Dutch had no love for women,” 
he will tell you. “The Italians were as bad. The 
women’s pictures by Titian, Raphael, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Velasquez, are magnificent as works of art; but 
who would care to kiss such women? Watteau, Gains- 
borough and Reynolds were needed to show us how to 
do justice to woman and to reflect diér sweetness.” 

SHAKING OFF THE RESTRAINTS OF PRU-RAPHAELITISM. 

To this period—which, be it observed, was a transi- 
tional period, one in which the artist was endeavouring 
to shake off the restraints of Pre-Raphaelitism, with a 
view to breathing a more bracing air—belong two other 
remarkable paintings, “The Rescue ” (1855) and “ Autumn 
Leaves” (1856). The former represents a fireman bring- 
ing two children down the staircase of a burning house, 
to place them in the arms of a distracted mother below. 
“It is very great,” said Ruskin at the time. “The 
immortal element is in it to the full. It is easily under- 
stood, and the public very generally understand it. 
Various small cavils have been made at it, chiefly -by 
conventionalists, who never ask how the thing is, but 
fancy for themselves how it ought to be. I have heard it 
said, for instance, that the fireman’s arm should not have 
looked so black in the red light”; but real black is 
always black when contrasted with other colours, as Mr. 
Ruskin very pertinently pointed out. “ Autumn Leaves,” 
he thought, “would rank in future among the world’s 
best masterpieces; and,” he added, “I see no limit to 
what the painter may hope in the future to achieve.” 

“THR VALE OF REST.” 

Ere long Mr. Ruskin changed his note. Millais’s indi- 
viduality, and that Gallic impatience of control to which 
we have already alluded, began to assert themselves. 
“T see with consternation,’ said the great critic in 1857, 
“that it was not the Parnassian rock which Mr. Millais 
was ascending, but the Tarpeian. The change in his 
manner from the year of ‘ Ophelia’ and ‘ Mariana’ to 1857, 
is not merely fall—it is catastrophe—not merely a loss of 
power, but reversal of principle. His excellence has been 
effaced ‘as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it 
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upside down.’” Nevertheless, to this period belongs— 
ce Mr. Ruskin—one of Sir John Millais’s most happy 
efforts, “The Vale of Rest,” a picture which is now in 


if the possession of Mr. Henry Tate, and which will in due 


time become the property of the nation. It is supposed 
jo illustrate the Scottish superstition that a coffin-shaped 
doud in the sky *s a herald of approaching death. We 
ge a convent garden; beyond it is the setting sun; a 
novice, with her white coif thrown back, is digging the 
grave for a dead, or dying, sister; her companion sits 
upon an overturned headstone ; cypress trees and poplars 
sand boldly against the glowing sky; while occasional 
hillocks in the foreground mark the graves of departed 
sisters. ; 


Iv.—Ii BYVAL ACADEMICIAN, 


More than thirty years have passed since Millais was 
This election 


dected a Member of the Royal Academy. 
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took place in the December of 1863. It was about this 
time also that he began to drop historical and romantic 
subjects and to devote his genius to the life of his own 
day. But, as Mr. Walter Armstrong has pointed out, 
“in the whole of the painter’s career there has been 
neither abrupt change nor moment of stagnation, so that 
it is not easy to divide. it into what used to be called 
‘manners. Every year has had a manner of its own, 
and the difference between the manner of to-day and 
that of 1860 is marked enough; but to put one’s finger 
on a joint between one style and another will only be 
possible when time shall have sifted the painter’s work 
and picked out the things on which his fame will rest at 
the end.” 
“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES.” 

What things will time pick out? Surely, one thinks, 

it will not pass over the “ Eve of St. Agnes”? “ Full on 
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CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF HIS PARENTS (18950). 
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this casement shone the wintry moon ”—so run the lines 
which Keats wrote— 
Full on this casement shone the wint’ry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon. 
* nw * *” # 
Her vespers done, 
Of all her wreathed pearls her hair she 
Unelasps her warm jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant bodies; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees; 
Half hidden like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind or all the charm is fled. 


frees; 


The poet has been interpreted by the painter with 
absolute literalness. It is not sufficient merely to be 
acquainted with the legend; in order to appreciate the 





minute precision of Millais, the exact words employed by 
Keats must be studied, otherwise one will be at a loss to 
understand why so much pains were taken to follow out 
this or that detail which was, no doubt, a matter of great 
importance in the artist’s eve—the rose-tint, for example, 
which is cast from the window on Madeline’s hands. 
This characteristic example of Sir John Millais’s genius is 
now the property of Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., and may 
be seen (or until recently might have been seen) among 
the Chantry pictures at the South Kensington Museum. 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS AND THE CHANTRY BEQUEST. 

It seems a little curious, by the bye, that the trustees 
of the Chantry Fund—i.e., the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy—have bought nothing that has come 
from the brush of Sir John Millais, and especially when 
it is borne in mind that very few examples of his genius 
are on view in the public galleries of the kingdom. 
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Every year the authorities at Burlington House receive 
a sum of £2500 to be expended in the purchase of works 
of art of the highest merit that can be obtained in 
painting and sculpture, executed entirely within the 
shores of Great Britain by deceased or living artists of 
any nation. The enemies of the Royal Academy aver 
that this fund is disbursed not so much with a view to 
procuring the best works, as with the intention—laud- 
able enough in its way, we own—of assisting such 
Academicians and Associates as may be in straitened 
financial circumstances. This question need not be gone 
into here: it will be sufficient merely to chronicle, the 
fact that the trustees have bought two works by Sir 
Frederic Leighton at an aggregate cost of £3050; two 
by Professor Herkomer for £3000, one by Mr. Brock for 
£2200, one by Mr. Orchardson for £2000, one by 
Mr. Calderon—it was the luckless “St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary ”—for £1260, one by Mr. Hook for £1100, one 
by Mr. Poynter for £1000, and one by Mr. Thornycroft 
for the same sum. All the gentlemen whose names we 
have mentioned are Academicians, and moreover men 
capable of executing most excellent work. But it is 
curious, as we have already remarked, that Sir John 
Millais, one of the most distinguished members of the 
Royal Academy, should be entirely unrepresented in 
the gallery set apart for the Chantry pictures at South 
Kensington. 
‘‘THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE,” ETC. 

This is a digression. Let us now direct our attention 
to another work which ought long to remain popular— 
“The North West Passage. It might be done, and 
England ought to do it.” It has been made so familiar 
by reproduction that any description of it is unnecessary. 
It was painted and exhibited in 1874. Next year Millais 
showed a picture illustrating Mr. George Meredith’s 
poem, “The Crown of Loye.” This, as a sympathetic 
French critic has noted, reminds one slightly, in feeling, 
of the ‘‘ Romans leaving Britain,” a historical painting 
executed in 1865, but possesses a substantial flesh-and- 
blood character as well as all the requisite poetical 
attributes, We may be pardoned for quoting once again 
Mr. Meredith’s beautiful stanza; : — 


O! might I load my arms with thee, 
Like that young lover of romance, 
Who loved and gained so gloriously 
The fair princess of France! 
Because he dared to love so high, 
He, bearing ner dear weight, must speed, 
To where the mountains touched the sky : 
So the proud king decreed. 
Unhalting he must bear her on, 
Nor. pause a space to gather breath, 
And on the height she would be won— 
And she was won in death! 


* 4 YEOMAN OF THE GUARD.” 

This is not the place in which to set forth a catalogue 
of Sir John Millais’s many works, though the titles of a 
few of the better known amongst them may perhaps with 
alvantage be given. They include “The Black Bruns- 
wicker ” (1861); “A Souvenir of Velasquez,” which by 
the way may be seen any day in the Diploma Gallery at 
the Royal Academy (1868); “The Knight Errant,” 
whereby hangs a tale to be told hereafter (1870); “ Chill 
October,” and “ Yes or No” (1871). “A Yeoman of the 
Guard ” (1877) calls for particular notice, inasmuch as it 
is one of the painter’s finest creations. Brave indeed 
must be the man who essayed to take up such a subject. 
To paint an aged face with its frame of white hair, and to 
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set it above a blaze of scarlet and gold, is about the 
sternest test of mastery over colour that can well be 
imagined, Millais made the experiment, and he suc- 
ceeded. He rendered the unmitigated blaze of red with 
an extraordinarily powerful effect. The most unmanace- 
able of tints is treated with perfect frankness, with perfect 
acceptance of its self-assertive clangour, and is yet com- 
pelled to keep its place with the more silent hues about it. 
As an artistic tour de force “ A Yeoman of the Guard” 
ranks with no less important a masterpiece than Gains- 
borough’s “ Blue Boy.” : 


BLACK AND WHITE: PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Space does not permit us to discuss Sir John Millais’s 
excellence as an artist in black and white. He illustrated 
Tennyson, whose poems he seems to know by heart, some 
of Anthony Trollope’s novels, and Thackeray’s “ Barry 
Lyndon.” ‘Trollope thought the illustrations to “ Orley 
Farm ” the best he had seen in any novel in any languaze. 

In more recent years he has devoted a good deal of Iris 
time and attention to the painting of portraits—a lucra- 
tive branch of the profession, and one in which he excels, 
Carlyle had called to give the successful artist a sitting 
when he put the characteristic question which we have 
quoted at the commencement of this sketch. Sir John 
Millais has also painted Mr. Glad-tone (twice), Mr. 
Bright, Lord Beaconsfield (who in one of his latest 
letters addressed the painter as “ Dear Apelles”), Sir 
Henry Thompson, Cardinal Newman, Mr. Hook, k.A., 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. John Hare, and 
the Marquis of Lorne. 


THE NUDE. 


The only life-size nude female figure which Sir John 
Millais has ever essayed to paint belongs to Mr. Tate. It 
is called “ The Knight Errant,” and was dashed off in 
less than six weeks in the year 1870. As first painted, 
the face of the girl looked towards the spectator; but the 
artist felt that there was something radically wrong with 
this position of the principal figure. He was satisfied 
with his background; he was satisfied with his arrange- 
ment of the knight, whom for modesty’s sake he 
placed behind the*lady; he was satisfied with the flesh 


‘painting (as, indeed, he had reason to be); but he was 


not satisfied with the pose of the maiden. His dissatis- 
faction grew, until, at length, he had serious thoughts of 
destroying the canvas altogether. Fortunately the happy 
thought occurred to him to try whether by repainting 
the head, and turning it away from the spectator, the 
unpleasant effect would be removed. His experiment 
was wholly successful, and the work was completed 
entirely to the artist’s satisfaction. 


V.—CHARACTERISTICS, OPINIONS, ETC. 


Half an hour spent in the company of Sir John Millais 
is as exhilarating as a day at the seaside. There isa 


delightful breeziness about the man, a freshness which 


suggests the heather-clad northern moors of which 
he is so passionately fond. He possesses, moreover, a 
cheery self-confidence, the self-confidence of the man 
who has been successful, of the man who has arrived. 
Yet, in spite of his position, and of the competenee which 
his many years of Jabour have brought him, Sir John 
is aman of simple tastes. Give him his pipe—a short 
briar for preference—a comfortable chair, and a pack of 
cards wherewith to play patience, and he is happy. 
“Wonderful game,” he once remarked to the writer: 
“ you can’t imagine how absorbing in interest it becomes 
after a short time.” 
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MILLAIS’S LOVE FOR SCOTLAND. 

“Three hours’ sunshine in Scotland is worth three 
months’ sunshine at Cairo.” So Sir John Millais is 
reported to have spoken with reference to the country in 
which he wooed and won his bride. ‘Scotland,’ he 
remarked upon another occasion, “is like a wet pebble 
with the colours brought out by the rain.” For years 
past he has made it a rule to go north early in August, 
gencrally to the neighbourhood of Perth, and it is said 
that on at Icast one occasion this ardent sportsman has 
uilled the “ fish of the year ” out of the “drumly ” waters 
of the Tay. But it must not be supposed that fishing, 
shooting and the like alone engage the artist’s attention 
when he sojourns north of the Tweed. That pathetic 
and thought-compelling pic- 
ture, “ Blow, blow, thou bitter 
wind ”—which was exhibited 
at the Academy Exhibition of 
1892—was painted in the open 
air of a bleak, snow-covered 
moor, hard by Sir John’s house 
near Perth. It is a striking 
work—a work charged to the 
yery full with sentiment. A 
wretched, miserably-clad way- 
farer sits by the side of a 
winding footpath, clasping to 
her breast the babe that has 
brought her all her woe; the 
little mite that is both “her 
glory and hershame.” A man 
—is it her betrayer?—has 
turned his back upon her, and 
is rapidly walking away. His 
dog, more human than the 
biped to whom he belongs, 
watches the woman with a 
puzzled expression upon his 
face, perplexed as to whether 
he shall stay with her, or 
follow his master through 
the drifting snow. Seldom has 
the spirit of a Shakespearian 
song been more happily trans- 
lated into the medium of form 
and colour than in this recent 
canvas from Sir John Millais’s 
brush. 


HIS ENGLISH SYMPATHIES. 


And here we may note the 
fact that Millais has almost 
always been inspired by sub- 
jects that are peculiarly 
English in their character, or by the works of the most 
genuinely native of our English poets. Shakespeare 
suggested his “ Ferdinand Lured by Ariel” and “ Ophe- 
lia;” Keats his “Isabella” and “Eve of St. Agnes;” 
Tennyson “The Little Speedwell’s Darling Blue” and 
“ Mariana in the Moated Grange ;” and George Eliot a re- 
cent Academy picture “ The Childhood of Santa Teresa.” 
Other titles speed at once to the tip of the tongue—such 
as “The Woodman’s Daughter,” “ Charley is my Darling,” 
“Stella,” “ Vanessa,” “'The North-West Passage,” ‘ Chill 
October,” “ The Moon is Up, and yet it is not Night,” 
etc., etc. For models—“ sitters,” perhaps, is a less 
invidious term—he has always drawn largely upon the 
immense circle of his immediate personal friends. The 
anxious young lady in “ The Huguenot” was a Miss Ryan, 





THE BLIND GIRL. 


In the City of Birmingham Art Gallery. 
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while General Arthur Lempriere, a very old friend of 
Millais’s family, stood for the Huguenot himself. Mr. F. 
G. Stephens sat for the man in the Pre-Raphaelite 
“Ferdinand Lured by Ariel.” Lady Millais’s beautiful 
features, as they were in youth, are perpetuated in “ The 
Order of Release.” Miss Kate Dickens, now Mrs. C. E. 
Perugini, and herself a painter, sat for the girl in “ The 
Black Brunswicker.” ‘The little maiden in “My First 
Sermon” is Millais’s eldest daughter, now Mrs. James, a 
happy wife and mother, with children of her own. His 
son posed as the principal character in “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh.” In the “ North-West Passage,’ a supremely 
interesting work, the old “salt” who sits and ponders 
over the chances of getting round the North Pole, while 
his daughter reads aloud to 
him, is Trelawney, himself the 
hero of an exploration more 
audacious even than that 
which took place within the 
limits of the Arctic circle. 


‘Tl SHOULD LIKE TO FISH IN 
THE SERPENTINE.” 


Let us return to Sir John 
Millais’s love of healthy out- 
door sports. This affection is 
as inborn, as enthusiastic, and 
as uncontrollable as his love 
of art. He is as happy with 
the fishing-rod or the gun in 
his hand as he is with his 
palette and brushes. A boy 
of nine, he won a gold medal 
for his proficiency in drawing, 
and accordingly appeared upon 
the occasion of the distribu- 
tion of prizes. An illustrious 
member of the Royal Family 
presided. The name of the 
prize-taker wascalled. Nothing 
could be seen: the table was 
so high that the successful 
competitor was invisible be- 
hind it. Therefore, he had 
to be raised upon some piece 
of furniture sufficiently high 
to bring him into view of 
the illustrious personage. He 
received his prize gratefully, 
if with conscious pride, and 
was then asked whether 
there was any special favour 
that he would like to have 
in addition. The diminutive 
youth pondered for a moment, and then suddenly 
remembering that the royal Duke in the chair was also 
ranger of one of the royal parks in London, said, “ Well, 
if there is a thing I should like to ask, it is that I may 
have permission to fish in the Serpentine.” 


“THE RULING PASSION.” 


But, in spite of this characteristic and wholesome love 
of outdoor life, Sir John Millais never forgets that he is 
first of alla painter. The artistic instinct is always pre- 
dominant. Even at a supreme moment—even when, @ 
few years ago, his Scottish residence was burning to the 
ground—the ruling passion asserted itself. Grieved as 
he was to see the pile reduced to ashes, he could not help 
thinking what a capital picture it all would make. As 
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regards painting in general, his views are most catholic. 
“Tt is all nonsense,” he will tell you in his impulsive 
way, “to pin your faith to any one school, ‘There is as 
much room for the old Dutch microscopic painter as for 
the modern impressionist. Art should comprehend all. 
But do not forget that you must take infinite pains. The 
worst of it is that the casual critic, the outsider, does 
not know when you have taken pains, and when you 
have not. I remember once sitting in the smoking-room 
of the old Garrick with Thackeray and some other 
friends. The novelist was girding at the critics, some of 
whom had complained that one of his chapters had been 
written loosely, and without care. ‘To show how little 


they know,’ remarked Thackeray, ‘I may tell you that 
I wrote that chapter four times over, and—each time it 
was worse.’ ” 

AN EXPRESSION OF OPINION. 

Some sixteen years ago an admirer of Mr. M. Hunt, 
“the great American painter,’ as he was called, pub- 
lished a quaint little collection of his dicta, under the title 
of “ Talks about Art.” To the English edition of this 
work Millais contributed a prefatory letter. “The fact 
is,” said he, “ what constitutes the finest art is indescrib- 
able, the drawing not faultless, but possessing some 
essence beyond what is sufficient. The French school... 
appears to me at this moment [1878] to aim chiefly at 
perfection. Meissonier is more complete than any old 
master ever was. I continually see French work of 
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‘APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


OF REVIEWS. 


which one can only say, I don’t see how it can be better, 
and yet it is not necessarily Fine Art of the highest order, 
not greater than Hogarth, who was innocent of all Sinesse 
of execution. ‘The question is how hard a man hits, not 
how beautifully he uses the gloves.” 


METHODS OF WORK. 


“ The question is how hard a man hits, not how beauti- 
fully he uses the gloves.” This is a pregnant saying, ind 
one worth pondering. Sir Frederic Leighton, as we 


pointed out in an article printed in the Review or 
Reviews for May, 1893, works in the most elaborate 
’ Designs, 


fashion conceivable. colour schemes, and 





“studies” are all prepared before he dips his brush in 
the pigments which he has decided to transfer to his 
canvas. Not so, Sir John Millais. “That little thing,” 
he remarked to the writer some time ago, “ must be done 
swiftly, or not at all; it has to be blown upon the canvas 
as it were.” He was alluding to the charming picture of 
a child—one of the most successful of his recent essays in 
the portraiture of children. It is a work possessing 
charm, a quality which, as he will tell you, few modern 
paintings have. “ Reynolds knew the secret of it, and 
so did Gainsborough.” And so, one may add, does Sir 
John Millais. 
NO. 2, PALACE GATE, KENSINGTON. 

Warm-hearted, enthusiastic, impulsive, and clrivalrous 

though he be, this popular painter has, nevertheless, all 
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CHARACTER 


those solid qualities which we are wont to associate with 
the name of John Bull. You may learn as much from 
his house at Palace Gate, the edifice which drew 
from Carlyle the curious and not over-polite question, 
“Has paint done ali this, Mr. Millais?” It is a large, 
plain, square house, with only such excrescences here and 
there as are demanded by 
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priateness, but a semblance only; for as “ Macaulay's 
schoolboy” would have promptly pointed out, it is only 
in winter that the kingfisher (dAxtwv) builds its nest, 
and that the sea—not an inland pool—is for a week, or a 
fortnight, quite calm. “ Macaulay’s schoolboy ” would 
no doubt have gone a step farther, and have displayed 
his erudition by quoting 





convenience. The frout 
door opens directly into 
the hall which excited the 
Sage of Chelsea’s wonder. 
This is a room about 
twenty-five feet square, 
wita a marble pavement 
and dado. It is divided 
into two parts by white 
marble columns, beyond 
which a roomy staircase 
rises in three flights to 
the first floor. The dining- 
room is to the right of the 
hall. On the first floor 
landing is a black marble 
fountain, by the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm; on its 
three sides drawing- 
rooms, and on that by 
the side of the staircase 
the studio. This room 
is about forty feet long 
by twenty-five wide and 
twenty high, and, like the 
artist who works in it, is 
distinguished by its sim- 
plicity. There are no 
cunningly devised cor- 
ners, or galleries, or ingle- 
nooks, or window seats: 
the only ornaments are a 
few oak pilasters running 
up to the cove of the ceil- 
ing and the finely pro- 
portioned mantelpiece. 
“HALCYON DAYS.” 
There are not a great 
many books. Truth to 
tell, Sir John Millais is 
not a great reader—few 
enthusiastic sportsmen 
are. He does not go to 
the mythologies of Greece 
and of Rome for subjects, 
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Perque dies placidus hiberno 
tempore septem, 

Incubat Haleyon pendenti- 
bus equore nidis; 

Tum via tuta maris, ventos 
custodit et arcet, 

/Eolus egressu. 


“FORTUNA FAVET 
FORTIBUS.” 
Pe Mes oe ht ae As one gazes at the 
Ghee ng yew | splendour of Millais’s 
r mansion at Palace Gate, 
and thinks of his 


supremely successful 
career as a painter, one 
cannot help feelmg that 
the old Roman was right 
when he declared that 
fortune favours the brave. 
From the very first Millais 
made up his mind to excel 
as a painter. Nothing 
has been able to divert 
him from the path in 
which at the beginning 
he set himself to work. 
He has not coquetted 
with the craft of the 
sculptor, nor has he posed 
for a moment as a literary 


man. He has worked 
hard, and his labours 
have proved lucrative. 


Wise in his generation, 
he made as much hay 
as possible in days when 
the sun shone with 
warmth and _brilliancy 
upon the world of Art, 
and now when he chooses 
rather to fish, or to hunt, 
or to shoot, than to 
spend laborious days in 
front of his easel, he is 








or to the life of their in a position to indulge 
peoples for inspiration. his wholesome fancies to 
Therein, of course, his Fi pope the full. Happy indeed. 
art differs fundamentally —" so must be the man who 
from that of his friends has so ordered his 
the President and Mr. Alma Tadema. Recently, when way of life that when he has fallen into the “ sere, the 


puzzled to find a title for an autumn landscape, the lines,— 
Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall, 
favourite poets would, by-the-bye, 
have described the work adequately enough. Some 
friends suggested “ Halcyon Days.” The solitary king- 
fisher in the picture lent this title a semblance of appro- 


of 


from. one his 


[A melancholy interest attaches to this article. 


yellow leaf,” he can, like Sir John Millais, count—and 
count not vainly—upon “ honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” To Millais Providence has given ali these 
things, and those best acquainted with his life and with 
his career as a painter, best know how thoroughly well 
he deserves them. 

JOHN UNDERHILL. 


It was written by Mr. Underhill just before his fatal illness, 


and was almost the last literary work on which he was engaged. ] 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


IN JHE REVIEWS. 


—————_——— 


AGAINST COMPULSORY MOTHERHOOD. 
Lapy Henry SoMERSET TAKES THE LEAD. 


Lapy Henry Somerser has done many bold and 
brave things in her time, but she has never done any- 
thing which required as much moral courage, and which 
involves such wide consequences as that which she has 
just taken in the campaign against compulsory mother- 
hood. Seldom indeed has she put a trumpet to her lips 
and blown a blast which will resound so far as that which 
shrills out from her paper in the March Arena. It is 
disguised under the title of “ The Welcome Child.” 

A DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

In it Lady Henry asserts, with no uncertain sound, the 
right which throws all other rights claimed by women 
far into the background. Mere questions of franchise 
and property are as the dust in the balance compared 
with this, Strenuously as Lady Henry speaks, it may 
well be doubted whether she fully realises the full signifi- 
cance of her own declaration. For a declaration it is, 
and no mistake—a declaration of the rights of women, 
which is not unworthy to be placed on record beside the 
declaration of the rights of man which made no little 
stir just a hundred years agone. Like that famous docu- 
ment of the French Revolution, Lady Henry goes back 
to nature and bases her demand upon a reference to the 
law of God written in the life of the animal world. 
What then, according to Lady Henry, is the supreme 
right of woman ? 


A CASE OF FEMALE OPTION. 


It is the right to decide for herself under no compulsion 
from any one as to when, if at all, she will become a mother. 
Lady Henry recognises the difficulty of discussing this 
question, especially in America, where prudery has 
attained such fantastic proportions that maternity itself 
has become a matter almost of shame. But against this 
inversion of all true doctrine Lady Henry lifts up her voice. 
“Tt seems to me,” she says with force and point, “ that 
life will be dearer and nobler the more we recognise that 
there is no indelicacy in the climax and crown of creative 
power, but rather that it is the highest glory of the race. 
But if voluntary motherhood is the crown of the race, 
involuntary compulsory motherhood is the very opposite.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF WOMAN'S LIFE. 

Lady Henry says :— 

If I were asked by the devotees of older creeds to state what 
I mean, or rather what I think they mean, by original sin, I 
should say: The unwelcome child is its completest definition. 
I believe original sin began there; for how many blighted, 
blasted, bewildered lives may this not account? And the 
millennium will set in when every child is welcome. Let us 
remember the number of children that are at this moment 
awakening into this world whose mothers greet them with a 
sigh, and hold out their arms to take them with a sob instead 
of a kiss, wishing that the little baby face turned up to theirs 
had never seen the light; yet they crowd in, these little 
unwelcome strangers, upon the weary workers of the world, 
the women ‘who bend over their tasks until they lie down 
under the great agony of maternity, and know that when it is 
over, weak and wan they must take up their labour again with 
another mouth to feed and less strength to gain the where- 
withal. Through those dreary months before the final 
tragedy, that child has been environed with the consciousness 
that it was not wanted; gloomy anticipation has robbed the 
little one of joy and hope, and so once more a being comes into 
existence with a life blighted, a nature narrowed and cramped, 


affections chilled, before it has seen the sun in the hcavens or 
drawn the breath of life. And this happens not only in the 
garret and cellar, but in homes of opulence and ease. The 
unwritten tragedy of woman’s life is there. 

THE CH!EF CORNER-STONE. 

It is all told in the fact that by our sinful, short-sighted. 
ignorance we have trained man to believe that he dominates 
woman. We have perverted passages in the Bible, and built 
up a ereed as far from the laws of God as the poles ar 
asunder. Econoinic independence, social and political inde- 
pendence, are of vast import to women; but there is a deeper 
lesson and a harder one to teach—the personal independenc: 
of woman ; and only when both man and woman have learned 
that the most sacred of all functions given to woman must b: 
exercised by her free will alone, can children be born into the 
world who have in them the joyous desire to live, who claim 
that sweetest privilege of childhood, the certainty that they 
can expand in the sunshine of the love which is their due. 
Whoever doubts this has only to study the laws of God written 
in the life of the animal world, and he will find that the whole 
creation in a natural state is founded on the principle of the 
niother’s right to choose when she will become a mother. This 
is the chief corner-stone of that holy temple we are to build— 
our character. 

INFLUENCE BEFORE BIRTH. 

Lady Henry then proceeds to insist upon prenatal 
impressions and influences, and illustrates her contention 
by telling a very interesting story about Colonel Ingersoll. 
She does not name him, but it is obvious that she refers 
to him when she speaks of the great orator whose 
despairing materialism is one of the great evils of the 
century. The way in which (Colonel Ingersoll became 
an Atheist, according to this story, was clearly traceable 
to his mother’s reading during the time immediately 
preceding his birth :— 

It will be of interest to know the following facts, which are 
from the lips of the man himself to a confidential friend. He 
said that his mother, who was most impressionable, recoiled 
from the Calvinistic doctrines taught by his father, who was a 
minister, and during the prenatal period of his life his mother 
went on a visit to the home of a relative where she found the 
writings of Voltaire. She had never read infidel literature, 
but her mind was naturally given to doubt. In her present 
nervous state the books had a fascination for her, and she read 
them with intense interest. When the boy was born he had a 
fine poetic nature and one to which restraint was odious, and 
as he developed he was from the first a pronounced unbeliever 
in the divine revelation. It is also of interest to learn, that 
when a cousin of this same gifted man, who is a woman of rare 
intellect and a philanthropist, told him some years ago of her 
Christian faith which, though deep and strong, was free from 
Calvinism and extreme doctrinal views, he said, while the 
tears coursed down his cheeks, “I would give all I have, cousin, 
if I could believe as you do, but Ican not.” From these two 
incidents it is apparent that heredity had a decided influence 
on the career of the man whose writings have done more than 
any other author of his time to unsettle the faith of the people of 
this country in the eternal verities. 

A TOCSIN OF REVOLT. 

This no doubt will attract considerable attention, 
especially in America, where Colonel Ingersoll is known. 
It will certainly be used to still further strengthen his 
assault upon the eternal verities, indicating as it would 
the absolute impossibility of Bob being anything but 
what he is. But it would bea great mistake to allow 
this or anything else to obscure the significance of Lady 
Henry's tocsin of revolt. It is the beginning of things, 
and who shall say what the end shall be ? 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A Harp Sayine, put TRUE. 


In the Humanitarian for April, Miss A. P. Groser, 
writing upon “The New Spirit” and the New Woman, 
lays down similar doctrines to those of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s. She says:— 

These are hard sayings, but born of truth and scientific 
righteousness. She does say that women are in duty bound to 
study physical laws, which, being observed, shall save them- 
selves preventible agony and their children lives of pain. 
This New Spirit does say that an enforced motherhood of 
compelled excess and waste, which brings in its train lives of 
misery, crushed aspirations or deaths of pain, is contrary to 


. justice and God’s laws. 


ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Str Georce CLARKE has the first place in the Nineteenth 
Century with a scathing reply to Mr. W. Laird Clowes’s 
proposal that by way of inaugurating a true Imperial 
policy we should abandon the Mediterranean. Sir George 
Clarke has very little difficulty in showing that Mr. 
Clowes’s proposals are midsummer madness. Sir George 
Clark says they are based throughout upon an ignoring 
of the elementary truth that the only true object of a 
navy is an enemy’s defeat; a defensive policy for the 
British Empire spells ruin. To carry out the incidental 
details involved in the policy of evacuation would 
entail a capital expenditure of ten million sterling, and 
the addition of an army corps to our military establish- 
ments. Sir George Clarke then sums up the situation as 
it would be if Mr. Clowes’s policy were carried out. 


The Mediterrancan from end to end isa French lake. Our 
naval officers, who once knew its waters better than their 
rivals, have lost all their experience. The whole shore of 
Africa from Algiers to the Southern mouth of the Red Sea is 
French territory. Egypt isa province of France, which ex- 
tends far down the western shore of the Red Sea and embraces 
the vast basin of the Nile. France holds the Suez Canal, and 
can use it for her own purposes, while denying it to an enemy. 
The fleet which might have controlled that of Toulon, covered 
Port Said, Malta, and Gibraltar, and at the same time cut the 
important iine of communications between France and Algiers, 
is split into two parts, and relegated to the ignominious task of 
watching the outlets of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
France can strike in force at either part at pleasure, and may 
surprise one part at least. The short route to the East, and to 
the great French dependency and naval base of Madagascar, 
is in French hands. Malta, with its splendid defensive advan- 
tages and marvellous harbours, bisecting the distance between 
Toulon and Port Said, is ruled by the Pope. (Is Mr. Laird 
Clowes really serious in this part of his programme?) Four 
fortified positions, one of them (Tangier) being peculiarly 
vulnerable, are open to land attack, in any force the French 
may choose to employ. Great Britain has on her hands 
Morocco, with a large and intensely fanatical population, and 
a long land frontier which sooner or later will march with that 
of France. Finally, when war breaks out, ideal training 
waters are at the disposal of France in which to perfect the 
manceuvring power of her fleets and train her raw reserves 
into full fighting efficiency. 

The above is a simple statement, the result of the “ bag and 
baggage” policy. Mr. Laird Clowes finds here “advantage,” 
relief from burdens, “economy,” and “ ample compensations.” 
I submit that, if he has removed a “ millstone ” from our necks, 
he has replaced it by a minor planet. By the adoption of his 
plan, the wildest dreams of the French Chauvinists would be 
realised. The principles successfully applied by Nelson how- 
ever are surely safer guides than the theories evolved by Mr. 
Laird Clowes in peace. 


Apart from all these considerations, nothing can be 
more certain than that an attempt to carry out any one 
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of Mr. Clowes’s proposals would precipitate a general war. 
It is, therefore, not to be thought of .by any statesman 
who realises that Britain’s chiet interest is peace. 


LONDON WATER COMPANIES. 

THe Investors’ Review discusses the position of the 
shareholders of the London water companies, and 
advises them not to be led away by any delusion as to 
the significance of the last County Council Election. The 
Moderates as much as the Progressives will be driven to 
deal with the water question, and the longer the settle- 
ment is postponed, the worse terms the water companies 
are likely to get. The present market value of the water 
companies’ stock is thirty-five millions sterling; twenty- 
five years ago it was only fourteen millions. He advises 
them, therefore, to agree with their adversaries quickly, 
for the County Council has in its hand the reserve right 
to bring in a competing supply, and if they can do this at 
the cost of twenty miilions, they may prefer to do so 
rather than pay a fancy price for the existing companies. 
Mr. Wilson says :— 

If the Companies succeeded in selling their whole property— 
less, perhaps, some lands and houses—to the London County 
Council for a sum in two-and-a-half per cent. terminable 
annuities at par equivalent to the market price of their stocks, 
they might consider themselves extraordinarily fortunate. A 
hard bargain of that kind could never for a moment be justified 
except on the one ground that the Companies had been endowed 
by Parliament with privileges which it would be unjust to 
take away without compensation of some kind. ‘Ten, or even 
five, years hence the proposal to pay any such price or com- 
pensation will probably be scouted as unjust to the ratepayer. 

Sir John Lubbock has an article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury upon the London Water Companies. He strongly 
opposes their purchase or the introduction of a com- 
peting supply. His suggestions are as follows :— 

1. In the case of the Southwark and Vauxhall, which is only 
paying six per cent., and if necessary the New River Company, 
an equitable arrangement as to maximum dividend should be 
made. 

2. The other six companies are at, or close to, their maximum 
dividend. 

3. The right, or supposed right, to make up back dividends 
should, in accordance with the recommendation of Sir W. 
Harcourt’s Committee, be treated as was done in the case of 
the gas companies. 

4. On the Board of each company, and to protect the 
interests of the public, one director should be nominated by 
the Government, one by the London County Council, and one 
to represent any outside county supplied by the company. 

By this plan the shareholders in the companies would escape 
litigation and gain security; on the other hand the public 
would be spared from the immense outlay which may be 
necessary to secure an additional supply; they would avoid 
taking a gigantic risk; while, if the profits should increase, 
the balance would have to be applied in reduction of our 
water-rate. 


A New Lady’s Magazine. 

Or the issuing of magazines there is no end, and in 
March we had No. 1, Vol. 1., of the Englishwoman, a new 
sixpenny monthly edited by Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon. It 
contains the usual miscellany of personal articles, stories, 
sketches and newspaper gossip which is supposed to 
appeal particularly to women. The Baroness von Zedlitz 
begins a series of papers upon some famous stage lovers, 
commencing with “Mr. George Alexander at Home;” 
Miss Belloc has a series of “ French Authors at Home,” 
beginning with M. Pierre Loti. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S ‘‘ FOUNDATIONS.” 
By Prrincrpat FarrBarrn, Dr. MARTINEAU, ETC. 

Principat F'arrparrn in the Contemporary Review, 
subjects Mr. Balfour’s book to criticism, that while 
appreciative in spirit is very hostile in essence. Principal 
Fairbairn, as is befitting a theological expert, cannot 
refrain from showing the condescension of the specialist 
even in his welcome :— 


As one whose work and interests lie altogether in the domain 
of theology, I would welcome tlie incursion into it of tnis 
brilliant amateur. For so far as it relates to theology, pro- 
perly so-called, it is an amateur’s book, and as such it ought to 
be judged. 

DR. FAIRBAIRN’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

His judgment is that the book is extremely clever in 
form, and very disappointing in substance :— 

The new work is distinguished by many admirable qualities, 
is at once lucid and subtie, brilliant and eloquent, always 
grave, yet often lighted up with flashes of a nimble though 
ironical humour, with a delicate yet elastic style, excellently 
suited to the deft and sinuous movement of the thought. If to 
be well put were to be victoriously argued, this would indeed 
be a cogent book; but I must frankly, even at the very outset, 
confess that to one reader at least it has been a deep dis- 
appointment. The early chapters awakened high hope; their 
form threw over one a sort of spell; but the spell slowly faded, 
and pleasure turned to pain as the underlying philosophy was 
seen to be shifting sand rather than solid rock, and what could 
its unséable weakness do but fracture the whole frail super- 
structure? The farther the reading proceeded, the less 
satisfactory the argument seemed. The criticism that had 
appeared so pleasantly potent at the beginning, became sadly 
impotent at the middle, and mischievously inadequate or 
irrelevant at the end. This was a conclusion most reluctantly 
reached. 


While as a theplogian and a trainer of religious 
teachers he cannot refrain from welcoming 
a book which shows us that we have a statesman who at least 
thinks as deeply of ethical as of material well-being, and who 
spends his quiet days not simply on brown moors or breezy 
links, but in attempting to lay anew, broad and deep and 
strong, “ the foundations” of the beliefs on which he conceives 
society to rest. 


MR. BALFOUR AS BLIND SAMSON. 


Principal Fairbairn’s point is that while Mr. Balfour is 
supremely able in his destructive criticism, his construc- 
tive capacity leaves much to be desired. Dr. Fairbairn 
cannot relish a faith that is rooted upon unbelief :— 

Mr. Balfour, though positive in his conclusion, is negative 
in his method, and uncritical as to his premises. He dismisses, 
by a searching critical process, our current philosophies, 
empirical and transcendental; then confesses he has no 
effectual substitute to offer, and finally offers a provisional 
theory for the unification of beliefs which throws into the 
most startling relief all the sceptical elements in his own 
criticism. It creates doubt, it does nothing more. It does 
not make the formation of belief more intelligible, the process 
of knowledge more conceivable, its results more real, or its 
conclusions more trustworthy. It involves all these things 
in deeper doubt; it turns the relation of mind to nature and 
of nature to mind into a hopeless maze, and creates suspicion 
as to the truth and reality of knowledge. If such be the 
result of his sceptical criticism, where is the advantage to 
faith ? For what does it represent in thought save the method 
of the blind Samson who sacrificed himself in order that he 
might the more effectually bury the Philistines under the 
ruins of their own temple? 


Yet notwithstanding this, Dr. Fairbairn cannot resist 
again complimenting Mr. Balfour upon his style :— 
His argument has about it the waywardness of genius, it 
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halts in unexpected places, turns back upon itself, breaks into 
felicitous asides, diverges into delightsome by-paths. Thy 
book indeed is redeemed by its digressions; without them it 
would haye seemed a mere exercise in cunning sword-play 
but with them it has all the appearance of an army of victori- 
ous arguments marching into the battle. Were battles won 
by gallant bearing, gay banners, and martial music, ou: 
author would deserve to be saluted as a victor indeed. 

THE RIGHT GOAL BY THE WRONG ROAD. 

The following is Dr. Fairbairn’s summing up of tl. 
whole matter :-— 

It is a remarkable achievement for a statesman, and gives 
to the State the happy assurance that a mind which may yet 
control its destinies, has visions of higher and more enduring 
things than the strife of parties, the collision of interests, 01 
the jealousies of classes. We live by faith, and this faith is 
here often fitly and finely expressed. To his belief in a God 
capable of “ preferential action”; in an inspiration “limited 
to no age, to no country, to no people”; in an incarnation 
which may transcend science, but is “ the abiding place of the 
highest reality”; in Christianity as a réligion so “ effectually 
fitted to minister to our ethical needs” as to be made even 
more credible by the mystery of evil, which it so forcibly 
recognises that it may the more victoriously overcome—I 
entirely and heartily subscribe. My criticism has concerned 
not so much the end he has reached, as his mode of reaching 
it. The way of faith is in these days hard enough; it need 
not be made more difficult; and it becomes those who believe 
that the highest truth of reason is one with the highest object 
of faith, to make it clear that in their view at least a true 
theology can never be built on a sceptical philosophy, and that 
only the thought which trusts the reason can truly vindicate 
faith in the God who gave it. 


Dr. MartINeAv’s Essay, 


The Nineteenth Century announces that the publication 
of the second part of Professor Huxley’s article on 
Mr. Balfour’s book is unavoidably postponed, the author 
being prevented by asevere attack of bronchitis following 
influenza from finally correcting the proofs of it. Mr. 
Knowles, however, was not without an alternative, and 
this month we have an article by Dr. Martineau, 
which it is impossible to summarise. The passages of 
most popular interest are those in which Dr. Martineau 
deals with those passages in Mr. Balfour’s book which 
refer more particularly to Christ. Mr. Balfour, it would 
be remembered, is on the side of Athanasius. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, as a Unitarian, naturally finds it difficult to allow 
what he says to pass without note or comment. He is, 
however, very moderate, and chiefly confines his dissent 
to Mr. Balfour’s placing the doctrine of the Incarnation 
on the same line with the doctrine of Redemption through 
the atoning blood of Christ. He says :— 


To Mr. Balfour the problem of undeserved sufferings in the 
world appears, though not theoretically solved, at least prac- 
tically lightened by the sympathetic endurance on the Cross of 
the very God who administers them. To me, I confess, the 
difficulty seems driven to its extremity when the holiest of 
beings is allowed, by the maximum of suffering, to buy off the 
penal dues of all the sinners who will accept the release. 

He is, however, in substantial accord with Mr. Balfour 
in regarding the Incarnation if it is extended from the 
person of Christ to the nature of man—a very important 
qualification—as the central mystery of revealed religion. 


THE INCARNATION. 
The following passage gives us Dr. Martineau at his 
best :— 
In the particular case of Christianity, taken as defined in the 
three Creeds, the human need to which it responds is said to be 
deliverance from the terror of so stupendous a Universe as this, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


and so insignificant a life as ours; in thraldom to the body: with 
the image of God, if ever there, effaced by the inherited features 
of a brute ancestry. What could so surely check and relieve 
the self-contempt of such a creature in such a world as the 
assumption of his nature, and the experience of its humilia- 
tions, and the consecration of its opportunities by the Son of 
God? Since that life of pure devotion, of vanquished tempta- 
tion, of sublime scrrow, and its return to God, have not the 
estimates of moral greatness expanded to the dimensions of 
the visible and invisible heavens? Is there a constellation in 
the sky fairer than the galaxy of graces in a holy soul? Is 
there any planctary cycle that will cutlast the immortal life 
of the children of God? Reborn under the Christian inspira- 
tion, we rise at a bound from the stunning shocks of physical 
nature, and are no longer alone and lost in the infinite spaces. 
The real drama of existence is with the spirits, whether near 
or far, who can aspire and love and will and act like ourselves 
or above ourselves. 

There isno doubt a profound truth involved in this estimate 
of the belief in the Incarnation. It has determined, in the 
right direction, the long-trembling balance between two com- 
peting ideals of the Divine nature ; identified in the one case 
with the fearful aggregate of predetermining cosmic forces, and 
in the other with the wisdom of an Infinite Mind, partly com- 
mitted to a steadfast order, but amply free to pity and to love. 
Has, then, the living God manifested Himself in the Son of 
Mary? Then weare not lashed to the wheel of necessity, but in 
the hands of One who “ has compassion on the multitudes,” who 
has not ordained temptation and sorrowand death, without know- 
ing what they are, and how they may be sanctified. Is this, then 
—this “ stricken of God and afflicted ”—His “ Son :” then we 
too are His sons, for this is our “elder Brother.” Such an 
answer to the fearful and desponding heart does meet a 
pressing want, and often, doubtless, has relieved it. But to 
cite this result as an important evidence of the Incarnation 
miracle is hardly admissible: for, were it fiction instead of 
fact, it would affect its believers as it does at present. The 
whole creative impulse, indeed, which directs the religious 
imagination and shapes its significant myths and ever-growing 
oral traditions, is the yearning of some spiritual thirst within 
the soul, or the pathetic silence of thought on some unanswered 
problem. The need and the response are sure to find each 
other out, whether the initiative be taken from the secret 
prayer of man or the realising gift of God. 

Anyhow, the essence of the influence claimed for the Incar- 
nation doctrine lies in this, that by humanising God it draws 
Him within the sphere of our affections, gives deeper meaning 
to our assurance? that He knows our trials and our griefs, and 
identifies the moral perfection and ‘beauty of holiness’ which 
is loved of God with our own aspirations of conscience 
and ‘enthusiasm of worship. In other words, the Divinity of 
Christ destroys the dread distance between the Infinite 
God and our finite selves, by bringing to the front of a great 
human drama the spiritual attributes, actual in Him, possible 
in us, which make the personal natures homogeneous, and 
qualify us also to be “Sons of God.” But in order to reveal 
this homogeneity, was it necessary for God to be born and pass 
through the conditions of finite humanity? Whatever of 
godlike character such a being evinced would in that case 
belong t» Him as a unique subject, compounded of two 
natures, and would afford no sample of what might be 
expected from us “mere men.” But let the order be reversed, 
and from the human level let one appear who, born in the 
flesh, is reborn in the Spirit; let him, through a few pathetic 
years with tragic close, leaye an indelible impression of how 
Divine may be a life of man at one with God; and the unifi- 
cation and communion of the earthly and the heavenly 
spheres, thus personally realised, are for ever secured a8 the 
meaning of God for the soul of man. 


. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine, Archdeacon Farrar 
publishes a short article on Mr. Balfour’s book. He 
destribes it as— 

a book for which the distinguished author is entitled to the 
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warm gratitude of every thinker to whom the highest and 
deepest interests of the human race are dear. 
The Archdeacon is very enthusiastic. 
that— 
the book is almost unique as the work of a party leader who, 
at a comparatively early age, has attained so leading a position. * 
The service which it contributes to the deepest interests of 
religion is one which any living man might have been p:vud 
and thankful to render. [do not think that more than one or 
two of our prelates, or more than a dozen living clergymen or 
divines, could have produced this metaphysical defence of the 
ultimate bases on which all theology must rest. It must be 
ranked in theological importance with Mr. [lingworth’s recent 
Bampton Lectures on * The Personality of God.” 


He declares 


Proressorn W. WALLACE. 

Professor Wallace, in the Fortnightly Review, writes 
somewhat critically upon Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of 
Belief.” He says:— 

Firstly, Mr. Balfour probably inhabits a “ psychological 
climate,” which incapacitates him from a fair survey of the 
protlem before us. He is, in the first place, apt to pin his 
faith too lightly to names and generalities, to argue from types 
He draws a plain portrait of a Rationalist, a Naturalistic 
person, an Idealist, in a few lines. But no such persons exist. 

Secondly, it is perhaps only to indicate the obverse of this 
tendency to the worst kind of nominalism, if we say that 
Mr. Balfour is without the sense of historic proportions. 

Thirdly, Mr. Balfour rates the «esthetic intluence too lightly. 

Fourthly, he deems the speculative world a No-Man’s-Land, 
where you can do with names as you please. But he is—as 
strangers sometimes are in such matters—misinformed. 


It is curious to note the sniffy air of the superior 
person in this Professor’s dissertation. The specialist is 
always apt to resent the incursion even of the most 
distinguished outsider into his own domain. Professor 
Wallace is evidently hurt by what he regards as Mr. 
Balfour’s undue severity in dealing with Naturalism :— 

Naturalism was a reaction from the follies of Super- 
naturalism; Agnosticism, a reaction from the way of speaking 
about God as a man in the next street; and Empiricism did 
well to turn its back upon @ priori reasoning with untested 
words. But you cannot always stop a reaction when you want. 
Facilis descensus—not. necessarily to Avernus. Yet, in its main 
contention, Naturalism was sound. 

To Professor Wallace’s concluding observations no 
objection can be taken :— 

If God is hard to see for the modern world, it is neither 
science nor metaphysics which provides the veil or the fog. 
Other “causes” generate practical atheism, and we have no 
need to seek for “reasons.” The cares of worldliness and the 
race for riches are what makes the heaven brass and iron. 
It is they that benumb the will to believe. At their worst, 
even, science and metaphysics have tended to set before the 
world something. 


An Aanostic’s CRITICISM. 


Mr. Robertson, the Editor of the Free Review, merely 
refers in some passing notes to Mr. Balfour’s book. He 
says :— 

He is naturally and significantly anxious in his latest work 
to discredit the * Canon of Consistency,” It is a canon which 
dooms his past appeal. His plan is, to argue in politics on 
the most rigidly negative lines, and to reject all hopes of 
progress as visionary—see his address to the Glasgow students 
—while in religion he zealously multiplies pretexts for dwell- 
ing in visionary belief and repudiating all negative criticism. 
The inspiration is in part, no doubt, Mr Balfour’s spontaneous 
instinct of opposition to all those movements of mind which 
menace the privileges of his class; but few who have studied 
his career will doubt that his religious tactic is as much a 
matter of calculation as his tactic in the House of Commons. 
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In his Church Congress address on Positivism—a tissue of the 
merest inconsequence from beginning to end—the note of 
insincerity was the one thing clear. An interesting moment 
would be made if any one should ever ask Mr. Balfour, point 
blank, “ This religion which you defend, do you really believe 
it?” Of course he would cither say Yes, or protest against the 
Either way, the situation would be memorably 
dramatic. 





THE CANADIAN COPYRIGHT ACT. 
Protests BY ENGLISH AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


THE Contemporary Review publishes five short. articles 
protesting against the provisions of the Canadian Copy- 
right Act. Mr. Hall Caine leads off, beginning his protest 
thus :— 

Unless something is done immediately, unless the most 
earnest and active opposition is raised within the next few 
weeks, the Royal Assent will be given to the Canadian Copy- 
right Act, and incalculable:injury will thereby be done to the 
interests of authors all the world over. 

What, he asks, is it that :— 

Canada promises to do for us if England sanctions the 
abolition of British copyright in Canada? | First, it offers to 
grant us copyright in the Dominion for a limited period of. 
twenty-eight years if we reprint and republish a book in Canada 
within one month trom its original publication. The limit of 
time is grudging, and the month’s grace is folly. 

Mr. Leckie follows. He says ditto to Mr. Caine :— 

I can only express my concurrence with the views of 
Mr. Hall Caine about Canadian Copyright. That. Canada 
should legislate about her own authors is, in .my opinion, 
perfectly right. - That she should claim to republish the works 
of living English authors without their consent seems to me 
utterly unjust, and if the claim is conceded it is likely to affect 
most disastrously the security of literary property through the 
whole English-speaking world. 


Mr. Rider Haggard explains and ridicules another clause 
in the Act :— 

The Act provides that if an author does not reprint and re- 
publish his work in Canada within a month of its original 
publication, the Government may issue a licence to any 
applicant to print and publish such work subject to a payment 
of ten per cent. of the retail price to the author, for the collec- 
tion of which ten per cent. the Government is not to be 
responsible. In practice this will mean that the said ten per 
cent. will never be collected. 


Mr. John Murray is very much perturbed on the 
subject, for a-Canadian Copyright Act would form a 
precedent and all the Colonies would follow suit :— 

It is fraught with momentous consequences, and _ it 
behoves every one who is interested in or by our literature, 
whether as a producer or a consumer, to use such influence as 
he or she possesses to oppose the granting of the Canadian 
demands now under consideration ; if they are granted, nothing 
can stop the extension of the concession to other Colonies, 
and any one who is at all conversant with the book market 
ean foresee what a grievous injury would thereby be caused to 
owners of English copyright.. 

As for Messrs. Macmillan, they are inclined to raise 
the cry of “Perish the Empire,” rather than allow the 
Canadians to refuse copyright to English books not 
printed in Canada :— 

It seems to us that if the Imperial Government is to yield 
to pressure of this kind, which has neither common sense nor 
the feeling of the majority of Canadians behind it, it would 
be best to abandon all pretence of keeping up a connection 
between Great Britain and the self-governing colonies. English 
authors would be better off if Canada were absorbed into the 
United States than if it remained part of the British Empire 
on such terms as these. 


OF REVIEWS. 


CIVILISING CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Mr. H. H. Jounston’s Report FRoM NYASSALAND, 

THE Royal Geographical Journal for March publishes 
an admirable map of the British Central African 
Protectorate; and Mr. H. H. Johnston, after describing 
the campaign against Makanjira, gives a very reassuring 
account of the progress he has made in civilising the 
region comprised in the British Central African Pro- 
tectorate. Mr. Johnston says :— 

In the prosecution of this work in our Protectorate, peace had 
her victories no less than war. Captain Sclater and others 
have undertaken the construction of a series of admirable 
roads which are suitable for wheeled traffic, and where wagons 
are now industriously plying. 

Courts of justice have been established at Chiromo, Blantyre, 
Zomba, Fort Johnston, Deep Bay, and many other places. A 
regular postal service is now in operation, not only throughout 
the Protectorate, but right away to Mweru and the borders of 
the Congo Free State. A telegraph-line is being constructed 
by the African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company, and 
this, it is hoped, will shortly be completed through from 
Blantyre to Fort Salisbury across the Shire and Zambezi. 
One of the biggest names in this country for all time will be 
that of John Buchanan, wkom Lord Salisbury recommended 
for a C.M.G. long before his merits were known to the public 
at large. Mr. Buchanan practically introduced the cultivation 
of the coffee-tree into this Protectorate, and so laid the 
foundations of its present prosperity; he also commenced tlie 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and the manufacture of sugar, 
the cultivation of tobacco and the manufacture of cigars; he 
has made successful experiments in the introduction of thie 
cinchona-tree and the tea-shrub, of various kinds of indiarubber, 
and latterly has co-operated with the Administration in taking 
up the cultivation of wheat. 

' The missionaries have acted as a kind of informal school 
board for Central Africa, and the results of their years of 
patient teaching have begun to manifest themselves since we 
commenced the administration of this country. An increasing 
number of natives are able to read and write, and, above all, 
are trained to respect and to value a settled and civilised 
government. As one or two instances of the really marvellous 
and encouraging results of this missionary teaching, I may 
quote the following. The whole of our Government printing 
at Zomba, including the production of our Gazette, is done by 
native printers taught in the schools of the Universities 
Mission and of the Church of Scotland Mission. An 
intelligent native boy, well taught by the Universities Mission, 
is now the telegraph operator at»-Blantyre. 

One result of all this improvement in» government was a 
considerable influx of European’ planters resolved to try their 
fortune in coffee-growing. . In 1891 the total white population 
of British Central Africa was 57; at the beginning of the 
present year it had risen to 230, atid it is now considerably 
over 300. The trade of this country in 1891 ameunted to a 
total value.of about £20,000.. It now exceeds £100,000. In 
1891 there were only 8-British steamers on the: lakes and 
rivers, and perhaps 15 barges. There are now 17 steamers 
and about 120 barges or sailing vessels hoisting the British 
flag. ‘There were a‘thousand acres under cultivation at the 
hands of Europeans in 1891, and it is estimated that this area 
has increased to eight thousand acres in the summer of this 
year. Over five million ‘coffee-plants are now growing, and, 
when these come into bearing, as‘they will before long, there 
will be ample freight for the railway which it is proposed to 
construct between the Upper and the’ Lower Shire. In 1891 
there was one Indian trader on British territory ; there are 
now twenty-seven, and some of these men are doing such a 
prosperous business that .they are able to pay as: much- as 
£140 for a single town lot. Land, which was selling at from 
$d. to 3d. an acre in the first half of 1891, now.ranges in 
price from 1s. to 5s., and in the townships has risen to sums 
of £100 to £200 for. township lots. . Since the Administration 
commenced four “towns” have been created and eight centres 
of European settlement have been founded. °: 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE RAIDERS.” 
How Mr. Crockett LEARNED His TRADE. 

In Cassell’s Family Mayazine for April there is an 
interesting interview with Mr. S. R. Crockett, the popular 
author of “The Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” and 
other Scotch novels. 

HOW HE BEGAN. 


When asked as to how he began to write stories, Mr. 
Crockett told the following anecdote :— 


I used to write articles regularly for a paper called the 
Christian Leader, of Glasgow. One day—I’m bad at dates, 
but it was in 1891, I think—I got a telegram asking me to 
supply a leading article in a great hurry on the duties of a 
minister. Oh, I make no doubt it would have been a most 
moral and improving article! But I had not time to write it. 
In my despair the thought occurred to me of throwing my 
ideas into the shape of a story, and I wrote what purported to 
be the account of a typical minister’s day’s work. It caught 
on, and the owner of the Leader asked me to write a story 
every week, whence arose “The Stickit Minister,” or “ The 
Crockett Minister,” by Stickit, under which name I am told 
worthy people ask for it. The success of these stories opened 
up a new line of work tome, and you know what I have done 
since, 


It is curious to learn that when “ The Raiders” was 
offered to a Scotch publishing house it was declined, as 
they thought there was no demand for such kind of 
literature. A prophet is without honour in his own 
country, and “The Raiders” had to be exported to 
England before it found recognition. 


HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Mr. Crockett had a fine training for a novelist. 
Speaking of the things which irfluenced him, he 
said :— 

First, I should count the extreme strictness of our education. 
The Cameronians were the theological aristocracy of the 
Galloway countryside, so to speak; and the two or three 
families of whom we consisted mixed little with the laxer 
brethren round about. Amusements were almost all tabooed : 
to this day I find it difficult not to look on cards, for instance, 
as sinful. Besides, I can’t play. Even “light literature” 
was not allowed, and I had to read Scott and Shakespeare on 
the sly. The late Professor Clerk Maxwell found me lying on 
the muir and reading Shakespeare, and gave me two half- 
crowns in reward of my good taste. I make little doubt that 
I owe my early taste for good literature to this fact, that it 
was “stolen waters.” In other essentials my training was 
ideal. I could talk to you for hours about my old Cameronian 
grandfather, with the overweening passion for justice that 
dominated his life. 


TRAVELLING TUTOR, 


He was not less fortunate at Oxford. He saw the head 
of one of the colleges, who advised him at once that he 
had better not stay there :— 


“ We shall do you no good here,” he said to me'plainly. “ What 
you want is a travelling tutorship.” And he got me one at 
once: first a young American, and then a ward in chancery. 
With them I went all over Europe. I have visited every 
capital but Copenhagen. We always travelled en prince, and 
saw most of the people who were worth seeing, from Bismarck 
to Russell Lowell. On a similar trip I visited northern Africa, 
and I have been in Siberia. This, as you can imagine, was a 
very good training for a fellow who was to earn his bread by 
novel-writing in the future. 

“Tam going to use my travels as backgrounds to stories, 
For instance, in my book that is coming out shortly, there is a 
tale—* St. Lucy of the Eyes”—in which I have worked in a 
curious couple of clergymen that we met in Italy.” 
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TO NORWAY IN AN OPEN BOAT. 

Mr. Crockett did not always go on his travels in the 
train of a wealthy American :— 

One of my ventures, when I had some spare cash in hand, 
was to hire three Orkney fishermen to take me across to 
Norway with them in their open boat in the depth of winter. 
That was rough enough, I think. Then I went up farther 
north, on my own account. The things I saw then I have it 
in mind to use, as thus; [ am going to write a novel about a 
young Scots adventurer who leaves his home and goes up with 
one of the early Arctic explorers—like Hendrik Hudson, you 
kuow, two or three centuries ago. 

HOW HE WORKS. 

When asked as to his method of work, he said :— 

What do you expect me to say? Of course, I try to get as 
good a plot as [ can to begin with; then I seek for a period in 
which to embody it. I get up all the facts of the time and the 
local colour as well as [ can. For instance, in writing the 
story of the Covenanters [ have kept an assistant at work in 
the big Edinburgh libraries, extracting from the memoirs and 
MSS. of the period ull that was likely to help me, as well as 
another in Galloway. I had the good luck to light upon the 
Earlston correspondence, previously unpublished, from which I 
have drawn a host of the details which are not in the histories, 
but add verisimilitude to « presentment of the times. 





THE STORY OF A PARSON AND A PIG. 

Tue Rev. S. Baring Gould, writing in the Sunday 
Magazine on “Country Remedies,” tells the following 
excellent story as to a parson and a pig :— 

A poor woman came to the parson of the parish with the 
request :—‘ Please, pass’n! my ou’d sow be took eruel bad. I 
wish now you’d be so good as to come and say a prayer over 
her.” 

“ A prayer! Goodness preserve us! I cannot come and pray 
over a pig—a pig, my dear Sally—that is not possible.” 

“Her be cruel bad, groaning and won’t eat her meat. If her 
dies, pass’n—whativer shall we do i’ the winter wi’out bacon 
sides, and ham? Oh dear! Do’y now, pass’n, come and say 
@ prayer over my old sow.” 

“T really, really must not degrade my sacred office, Sally! 
indeed I must not.” 

“Oh, pass’n! do’y now!” and the good creature began to sob. 

The parson was a tender-hearted man, and tears were too 
much. He agreed to go to the cottage, see the pig, and do 
what he could. 

Accordingly, he visited the patient, which lay groaning in 
the stye. : 

The woman gazed wistfully at the pastor, and waited for 
the prayer. Then the clergyman raised his right hand, 
pointed with one finger at the sow, and said solemnly: “If 
thou livest,O pig! then thou livest. If thou diest, O pigt 
then thou diest.” 

Singularly enough the sow was better that same evening.. 
and ate a little wash. She was well and had recovered’ 
her appetite wholly next day. 

Now it happened, some months after this, that the rector fell 
very ill, with a quinsy that nearly choked him. He could not 
swallow, he could hardly breathe. His life was in imminent 
danger. 

Sally was a visitor every day at the rectory, and was urgent 
to see the sick man. She was refused admission, but pressed 
so vehemently, that finally she was suffered—just to see him, 
but she was warned not to speak to him or expect him to speak, 
as he was unable to utter a word. 

She was conducted to the sick room, and the door thrown 
open. There she beheld her pastor lying in bed, groaning, 
almost in extremities. 

Raising her hand, she pointed at him with one finger and 
said: “If thou livest, O pass’n! then thou livest! If thou 
diest, O pass’n! then thou diest.” 

The effect on the sick man was—an explosion of laughter 
that burst the quinsy, and his recovery. 
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WHY THE PROGRESSIVES WILL BE BEATEN. 
How Socrauists Herp Tortks. 

READERS sometimes write asking why I am so certain 
that the Liberals will. get beaten at the next election. 
To this there are many answers, on which it is needless 
to dwell, but I will, however, mention two. @ One is 
that no Liberal expects to win; and, secondly, even if 
any were sanguine enough to entertain that delusion, 
they would be disillusioned by the exceeding great 
care with which their extreme left wing is preparing to cut 
the throat of the party. At the London County Council 
elections the trump card of the reactionaries was the 
reproduction, in flaring placards, of some unfortunate 
sentences used by Mr. Sidney Webb, which gave some 
colour to the assertion that the Progressives would not 
hesitate to tax the ratepayer to death. Mr. Webb, 
however, was more sinned against than sinning, and no 
one could accuse him of deliberately going out of his 
way in order to secure a reactionary victory. 

MR. BERNARD SHAW’S PROPHECY. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is a gentleman of another stamp, 
and he has just contributed to Great Thoughts an article, 
extracts from which will probably figure among the most 
effective mural literature of the Unionists at the dissolu- 
tion. The Tory trump card at the general election 
will be an appeal to every one who hes anything to 
lose, to rally round the Unionist Party, as the bulwark 
of savings threatencl by a predatory socialism. Of 
course, we shall do our best to declare that we advocate 
no socialism that is not well within the limits of 
common-sense and the Ten Commandments, and that 
the Liberal Party repudiates as strongly as any Unionist 
of them all in desiring to usher in the millennium by 
burglary. The Kingdom of Ileaven is not to be brought 
in by picking and stealing. Dut Liberal candidates who 
profess their desire to live honestly and to keep their 
hands from their neighbour’s goods, will find themselves 
confronted by extracts from Mr. Bernard Shaw’s article. 


’ WHAT THE SOCIALISTS WILL DO. 

This article is entitled “Socialism in the Twentieth 
Century,” and it is one of a series of prophetic forecasts 
which are at present appearing in tic columns of Griat 
Thoughts. Mr. Shaw attempts to forecsst ~vhat Socialism 
will do for the general reader individually. He tells 
him that, if he is a working man or small shopkeeper, 
or a professional man, he will have a very good time; 
but this is the prospect which he holds out for land- 
lords and shareholders :— 

“IF YOU ARE AN IDLE LANDLORD, 
you will find your land being bought from you, plot by plot, 
for public purposes; and you will at the same time find your 
unearned income being taxed shilling by shilling, until at last 
you will find yourself with all your land sold and all your 
income extinguished. Under these circumstances you will not 
apprentice your son to your own trade. 

“IF YOU ARE AN IDLE SHAREHOLDER, 
you will find your income being taxed out of existence without 
even the landlord’s resource of selling land. You will regret 
the good old times.” 

WHAT THIS MEANS. 

No doubt, but let us for a moment consider what this 
means. Here is a declaration in plain English, which 
announces, on the authority of one of the most energetic 
and articulate exponents of the Socialist Party, that they 
will confiscate, not merely all rent, but all interest on 
investments. Now this being interpreted, is to proclaim 
aloud that every man and woman in the land who, by 
industry, self-denial, and thrift, has put by a little nest- 
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egg in a bank or building society—every person, in short, 
who has saved anything, and invested it in making of 
railways, cutting of canals, the building of ships, the 
making of roads, the development of the material resources 
of this and other countries, is to be taxed to the bone, 
and plundered to his shirt in the name of progress. 

For it is useless to pretend that it is only the idle who 
are to be taxed, The man is not to be taxed as an idler: 
he is taxed as a shareholder, and the landlord is not 
taxed because he is idle, but as a receiver of rent. 
The busiest man in the world who works fifteen hours 
a day in helping the most wretched of his fellows woul 
be an idle man from this point of view. If he drew any 
interest on the savings of his youth invested, say, in 
railway stock, or in Government funds, he would be an 
idler from whom, Mr. Shaw and his friends announce, 
they intend to take every penny that he has saved. 

IF PROGRESS BE NOT CHECKED! 

Mr. Shaw concludes his article as follows :— 

I think that is enough for the present. It sounds Utopian ; 
but I have carefully left the Utopian part out, and have 
confined myself strictly to mere extensions of what is alread: 
going on. All that I have forecast has happened to some 
people already; and some of it will happen to all people befor: 
twenty-first century, if the rate of progress of the last ten 
years continues. 

It would be difficult to have framed a form of words 
more admirably calculated to serve the purposes ot 
Captain Middleton. f 

CAPTAIN MIDDLETON’S MORAL FOR JOHN BULL. 

Captain Middleton does not want the rate of progress 
of the last ten years to continue, and now he will have 
sufficient justification to satisfy his conscience when he 
produces a placard, announcing that the Liberal Party 
intend to plunder every thrifty man or woman in the 
kingdom for the benefit of those who have lived from 
hand to mouth, and spent at the ale-house all the money 
they might have put into the bank. This, of course, 
will be a somewhat strained rendering of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s gospel, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, of course, is not 
the mouthpiece of the Liberal Party, but it is near 
enough to serve the turn of Unionist placard-makers, and 
to give the coup de grace to the last flickering hope cf a 
Liberal victory at the polls. 





Ian Maclaren on the Bible. 

Tan Mactraren, the author of “The Bonnie Briar 
Bush,” writing on“ Culture ” in the Young Man for April, 
ventures on the following critical comparison of the 
balance of worth of some of the books on the Bible and 
certain masterpieces of English literature :— 

No book in any literature can be for one moment compared 
with the Bible in its completeness, as a means either of ethical 
or spiritual culture, but there are many books that will bear 
comparison with certain of its parts. The “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” has donemore for the spiritual in men than Chronicles; 
and one’ would rather see Augustine’s “Confessions” in a 
young man’s hand than the Song of Solomon. General 
Gordon’s Life is more wholesome for the average reader than 
the Book of Esther; and Morley’s “ Dutch Republic” contains 
the history of a struggle as heroic and as religious as any 
waged by Israel against the Philistines. Outside the 
Bible, but not apart from its spirit, has arisen a literature 
where Dante— That scarred veteran 
Of a lifelong fight— 
gives us the Psalms; and Bacon in his Essays of condensed 
wisdom takes the place of Proverbs, and More’s “ Utopia” is 
the prophetic vision; while Ruskin teaches the heauty of 
holiness, and Carlyle the sacredness of work, and Browning 
the “life everlasting.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEws. 


‘THE YELLOW MAN AND THE WHITE MONEY. 
A WarninG FRoM THE Far East. 

Mucu the most remarkable article in the Journal of 
the Imperial Colonial Institute for March is the report of 
an elaborate paper which Mr. Whitehead read before the 
Colonial Institute upon the critical position of Brjtish 
trade in Oriental countries. Mr. Whitehead is a member 
of the Legislative Council of Hong Kong, and he con- 
firms in the strongest possible terms the warning which 
I deemed it my duty to publish in “The Splendid 
Paupers” as to the possible ascendency of the yellow 
man with the white money over the white man with the 
yellow money. 

PING YANG YALOO IN THE OFFING. 

In “The Splendid Paupers” I described how Ping 
Yang Yaloo cut the Lancashire cotton industry up by 
the roots by establishing a new and vaster Lancashire on 
the banks of the Yang T'sze Kiang. So far, however, 
Ping Yang Yaloo has not yet made his appearance, 
but Mr. Whitehead sees him looming on the horizon. 
He says :— 

So far, the Chinese have made but a beginning in the 
construction of spinning and weaving factories. On the river 
Yang Tsze and in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, some five 
mills are already working, and others are in course of 
construction. It is estimated that they will contain about 
200,000 spindles, and some of them have commenced work. 
The capital employed is entirely native, and with peace 
restored in these regions there is, with honest capable manage- 
ment, while our present monetary system continues, really no 
limit to the expansion and development of industries in 
Oriental countries. 

HOW THE WAR WILL HELP CHINA. 


Some journalists commenting upon “The Splendid 
Paupers,” poked fun at my prediction of the possible 
industrial ascendency of China, in the belief that the 
Japanese victories had knocked the bottom out of any 
probability which my tale might have been supposed 
to possess. Mr. Whitehead points out—what indeed was 
sufficiently apparent to any intelligent person—that it is 
in China’s military defeat that there lies the chief hope 
for China’s industrial resurrection. Chinese enterprise 
is strangled by the official class : — 


The outcome of the present war may help to relieve the 
Chinese people from the trammels of the mandarins, China’s 
mineral and other resources are known to be enormous, and at 
the very door they have millions of acres of land admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of cotton, which though of short 
staple is suitable for mixing with other qualities. In the 
Shanghai River in December, 1893, there were at one time no 
less than five ocean-going steamers taking in cargoes of China- 
grown cotton for transportation to Japan, there to be converted 
by Japanese mills and Japanese hands into yarn and cloth. 
The Japanese are now importing for their mills, cotton direct 
from America and elsewhere. After this terrible awakening, 
should China, with her three hundred millions of intensely 
industrious people, open her vast inland provinces by the 
introduction of railways, her interior waterways to steam 
traffic, and her boundless resources to development, it is 
impossible to form'an estimate of the consequences. It would 
mean the discovery of practically a new hemisphere, thickly 
populated with industrious races, and abounding in agricultural, 
mineral, and other resources; but so far from the opening of 
China, which we may reasonably hope will be one of the results 
of the present war, being a benefit to British manufactures, 
unless some change is made, and that soon, in our monetary 
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standard, the Celestial Empire, which has been the scene of 
so many of our industrial victories, will only be the tield of 
our greatest defeat. 

JAPANESE COMPETITION. 

The Chinese, however, are not the only yellow men 
whose industrial competition we have to fear. Japan is 
already forging ahead :— 

The neighbourhood of Osaka and Kioto is now a surprising 
spectacle of industrial activity. In a very brief period of time 
no less than fifty-nine cotton spinning and weaving mills have 
sprung into existence there, with the aid of upwards of twenty 
millions of dollars, entirely native capital. They now have 
770,874 spindles, and in May last competent authorities esti- 
mated the annual output of these mills at over 500,000 bales 
of yarn, valued roughly at forty millions of dollars, or at the 
present exchange, say, four million pounds sterling. In short, 
Japanese industries, not only spinning and weaving, but of all 
classes, have increased by leaps and bounds. They have 
already carried their success to a point from which they 
may to a considerablg extent disregard British industrial 
competition. 

HOW THE WHITE MONEY HELPS THE YELLOW MAN. 


According to Mr. Whitehead, it is not so much the 
yellow man as the white money which is doing the 
mischief. This is his account of the matter :— 


Let me explain that silver will still employ the same 
quantity of Oriental labour as it did twenty or thirty years 
ago. The inadequacy of our monetary standard therefore 
allows Eastern countries to now employ at least 100 per cent. 
more of labour for a given amount of gold than they could do 
twenty-five years ago. To make this important statement 
quite clear allow me to give the following example: In 1870 
ten rupees were the equivalent of one sovereign under the 
joint standard of gold and silver, and paid twenty men for one 
day. To-day twenty rupees are about the equivalent of one 
sovereign, so that for twenty rupees forty men can be engaged 
for one day, instead of twenty men as in 1870. Against such 
a disability British labour cannot possibly compete. 

In Oriental countries silver will still pay for the same 
quantity of labour as formerly. Yet, as now measured in 
gold, silver is worth less than half of the gold it formerly 
equalled. For example, a certain quantity of labour could 
have been engaged in England twenty years ago for, say, 
eight shillings in gold, and a like quantity of labour in China 
for, say, two dollars, equal at the old ratio to eight shillings. 
Eight shillings in England now will pay for no more labour 
than formerly, wages being about the same, and they have 
still by our law exactly the same monetary value as formerly, 
though their metallic value has, by the appreciation of gold, 
been reduced to less than sixpence each. The two dollars 
exactly similar to the old ones can employ the same quantity 
of labour as before, but no more, yet at the present gold price 
they are only equal to four shillings. Therefore it is possible 
now to employ as much labour in Asia for four shillings of 
our money, or the equivalent thereof in silver, as could have 
been employed twenty years ago for eight shillings, or its then 
equivalent in silver. The value of Oriental labour having thus 
been reduced by upwards of fifty-five per cent. in gold money 
compared with what it was formerly, it will be able to produce 
manufactures and commodities just so much cheaper than the 
labour in gold-standard countries. Therefore, unless our 
monetary law is amended, or unless British labour is prepared 
to accept a large reduction of wages, British industrial trades 
must inevitably leave British shores, because their products 
will be superseded by the establishment of industries in silver- 
standard countries. 





In the Scotch Geographical Magazine for March 
Commander H. J. Keane describes the East African 
waterway which enables us to pierce by the mouth of 
the Zambesi into the heart of Central Africa. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LANDED INTEREST. 
From PEERAGE TO BrERAGE—OR THE WORKHOUSE? 


I HAVE received a somewhat pathetic wail.of lament 
from some correspondents whose interesting contribu- 
tions to the controversy raised by “'The Spendid Paupers” 
have not, been published. I apologise, and can only plead 
the stern exigencies of space. For ove or two scraps, 
however, from the unpublished mass I must try to find 
room. 

ONLY A “B” FOR A “P.” 

Here, for instance, is a fragment from a most interest- 
ing letter from a farmer's son at Ilkeston. He says :— 

In this immediate neighbourhood we have but few gentle- 
men’s houses; seats of nobility none. But this significant fac 
stares one in the face: the nearest house, West Hallam Hall, 
is let toone of the Bass’s, of Burton Brewery fame. Osmaston 
Hall, a modern mansion which cost over £200,000, was bought 
some years since and occupied by the late Mr. Andrew Waiker, 
the great brewer of Liverpool. The grand old mansion of 
Lord Vernon (Sudbury Hall) is let to a partner in Bass’s 
Brewery Company. A few miles to the right, Foston Hall, a 
tine country mansion, is occupied by another member of the 
brewing family. The next mansion, Lord Waterpark’s beauti- 
fully situated family seat, was let a few years since to one of 
the Allsopps—his lordship living in a small house in the 
village of Doveridge. On the other side of the Erewash, a few 
miles from here in Nottinghamshire, a brewer, who began with 
a few hundred pounds or less some forty years since, has pur- 
chased the old family estate and Bulwell Hall, with the 
advowson of Bulwell Rectory, educated one of his sons, and 
given him the living. ‘I'ruly, some of us begin to think Lord 
Rosebery was a prophet when he said, “If we do not control 
the liquor traffic, it will control us.” So that the gentlemen’s 
halls in our neighbourhood ‘are being gradually occupied 
by the Beerage instead of the Peerage, and the public are 
neither admitted to the grounds nor the houses. 

IS LAND REALLY UNSALEABLE ? 

Mr. M. Fooks, of Darlington, is very sceptical as to the 
hardships of the landlords. He thinks if their land is 
a burden to them, they show a most astonishing devotion 
to their cross. He writes:— 

The comparative absence of depression in this part of the 
country has always appeared to me to indicate a panacea for 
the depression elsewhere, and the depletion of our village 
population. Seventy-five per cent. of the villagers, at least, 
were forced away by land being laid down to grass, the 
introduction of agricultural machinery, and the starvation 
wages paid. An instance in point. I am a native of a 
Dorsetshire village near Sherborne. I left there when young, 
but have paid periodical visits. There large landowners and 
large farmsobtainasarule. Thelarge farmers have insome cases, 
unless they made a special feature of dairy produce, become a 
failure; the few small ones have generally held their own, 
and made more out of their twentv or forty acres relatively 
than the man with hundreds. Either through prejudice, 
infatuated ‘attachment to traditions, or desire to avoid trouble, 
the land agents and landowners in Dorset and most other 
counties, will not split their farms. I have a brother living 
in my native village all his life, and he has tried unsuccessfully 
for very many years to obtain a few acres of land on which to 
run his horse, but they cannot be got. If he, a man of sub- 
stance, thus fails, what chance is there for the labourer? Some 
five or six years ago my brother remarked, “ I don’t know what 
will become of half a dozen or more of our villagers this winter ; 
they will have nothing todo. Farmers don’t employ so many, 
and land is not drained as it used to be; they will be forced to 
leave.” I remarked, “There is that land which has been left 
to a state of nature for years under yonder hill: Would not the 
men cultivate that if they could get it for such rent as it is 
worth, with a fair guarantee that their labour would not be 
thrown away by their being unfairly dispossessed?” “Cer- 
tainly they would,” was the reply. But neither farmer, land 
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agent, nor landlord would consent to the men having it, or 
any other laud except an allotment. ‘There might, with 
proper division of the land into small holdings, be three 
times the number of people protita:ly employed even under 
a sensible and proper landlord system, and many more 
still if the cultivator owned the land himself. It is a far 
ery to the latter desideratum. Make the best, therefore, 
of tlie present order of things by giving fair rents, security 
of tenure, and inability to raise rents on tenant’s im- 
provements, Land in England, with a market everywhere 
at our doors, should do much more than successfully compete 
with land twelve or fifteen hundred miles in the interior of the 
United States or Russia, even in wheat-growing, for wheat 
will not always remain at 24s. per quarter. The agricultural 
depression is largely a bogey, and might be greatly modificd, 
if not altogether nullified, by, reforms such as I have indicated. 


WHAT LANDLORDS MIGHT DO. 


Mr. W. Carter, of Parkstone, in reply to my request, 
sends me tie following suggestion, which I gladly pass. 
on to Lord Wimborne and other landlords in similar 
case :— 

The slums of Poole, though Lord Wimborne was one 
of the most active in condemning them, are, in my opinion, 
entirely due to his lordship, who, though a well meaning 
man, does not appear to be well versed in the science of 
economics. He has in the past refused to let land for 
cottage building, and has himself erected a good many very 
handsome and comfortable cottages in and outside tlic 
borough of Poole, and rented them at 1s. to 1s. 6d. per week, 
when as a commerc:al speculation they could not be 
built for less than about 6s. per week, and allowing them a 
quarter acre of land, which I believe most of them have. An 
ordinary builder would have to pay nearly as much for the 
land alone as his lordship in his generosity a-ks and obtains 
for the houses and land; this pretty effectually puts the 
ordinary speculator and investor out of the market. Within 
the last two or three years he has let land for building, but at 
such a price that in order to make it profitable the purchasers 
haye divided it up, houses have been built in rows and crowded 
in so that they are little better than the slums they are meant 
to relieve. According to my view, any landlord desirous of 
improving the position of the poor, would do a great deal, 
without any cost to himself, by taking a field near a town, 
cutting it up in quarter acre plots, or one-eighth acre, charging 
a ground rent similar to what the land previously rented for, 
upon the condition that a certain plan and specification be 
followed in building, and no addition or alteration of any kind 
be allowed for, say, 20 years; after that, should the pressure of 
population in the town seriously demand it, alterations and 
additions might be allowed upon payment of additional ground 
rent, such extra ground rent to be the property of the muni- 
cipality. The land should be granted to any one who woul 
build to the plan and specification. There might be as ad- 
ditional safeguards, that no tenant paying his rent regularly 
should be turned out, and no rent beyond a fixed sum should 
be asked; but no doubt all the plots would be immediately 
taken up by working men, who would become their own land- 
lords. I should prefer having no conditions as to rent or 
permanent tenure, and if the large landowner were willing to 
let an unlimited amount of land, don’t think it would be 
necessary. The land should really be sold, subject to this chief 
rent and conditions. The conveyance would not be granted 
until the house was built and approved of. I believe a simple 
scheme like this at all generally adopted would have a very 
great and beneficial influence; the details naturally would 
require working out, and if companies were formed for the 
carrying out of the building and sale, it would be advisable, 
just as I myself contemplate, to issue a mortgage and life 
assurance? policy in one—that is, supposing the purchaser 
should die during the fourteen or fifteen years that the 
mortgage stipulated the, repayments should be made in, the 
house should at once become the property of the purchaser’s 
family without further payments. This would necessitate a 
slight, but by no means serious, increase in the payments. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH CHINA? 
Various Prescriptions By AMATEUR DocrToxs. 


As was to be expected, there are several articles in the 
magazines discussing the future of China. One of the 
most hostile to the Chinese is that which Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner contributes to the Fortnightly Review, under the 
title “The Chinese Problem and its Solution.” Mr. Werner 
writes well, but he is penetrated through and through 
with a conviction of the corpse-like rigidity of the Chinese 
system. It isan empire peopled with paralytics, whose 
paralysis, mental, moral, political and social, is controlled 
jn every way by the dead hand of ancestor-worship, in 
which earthly pains and penalties ure re-enforced by a 
kind of systematised spiritual tyranny exercised by the 
spirits of the dead from the other world. 

FOREIGN OCCUPATION ? 

Mr. Werner has no doubt in his own mind as to what is 
to be done. He says :— 

The only really satisfactory solution is an occupation by 
two or more European Powers, preferably those most interested, 
in shares proportionate to their interests. A division of the 
country into, say, three horizontal belts, each having its sea- 
coast from which to ship abroad the produce of its hinterland, 
would, perhaps, also give rise to a flourishing internal trade 
between the occupying Powers, the one governing best drawing 
to itself the larger population and deservedly becoming the 
most prosperous. By the steady pressure of a vigorous and 
enlightened government, never relaxed, the character of the 

ople will gradually become changed. They want leading, 
both in their intellectual and moral life. 

Unfortunately, the Chinese have the greatest possible 
objection to being lel in this high-handed manner. So 
strong, indeed, is this cbjection that Mr. Werner himself, 
in a subsequent part of his article, makes two concessions 
to Chinese conservatism, and brings forward a plea on their 
behalf, which is very significant. He says there are— 
two special points of policy which, occupation or no occupa- 
tion, it would be to our lasting benefit to insist upon. One of 
these is the gradual withdrawal of foreign missions, and the 
other, the absolute and unrelenting prohibition of the mixture 
of Eastern with Western blood. 


Forricn TUTELAGE? 
In the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Colonel Mark Bell 
discusses the future of China in much the same vein. 
Nothing less will satisfy him than that China should be 
put into tutelage; and this is how he proposes to do it :— 
The regeneration and opening up of China by the Powers 
might be expected to lead to the formation of various depart- 
ments of administration modelled on that of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs’ Department, from which China 
has reaped such rich harvests. These should include Civil 
and Judicial, Military, and Naval departments; one of Public 
Works, of Agriculture and Mines, ete. Consular Courts would 
be necessary at the chief centres of trade throughout the 
empire, and it is a sine qué non that the scope of the Maritime 
Customs be extended to embrace them; a necessity indicated 
as urgeat five years ago. 
LEAVE HER ALONE? 


General MacMahon, who knows something of China 
and the Chinese, concludes his article upon the Chinese 
and the Anglo-Burmese Convention by expressing a very 
consolatory donbt as to the revolutionary influence of 
the Japanese victories. He knows his Chinese, therefore 
he says :— 

I prefer to pin my faith on the conclusions arrived at by 
Baron Richthofen in his paper published in the Geographical 
Journal for December, 1894:—“The independence of the 
Chinese Empire is unassailable. Even were Japan, as other 
Asiatic peoples have done ere now, to establish a prince of her 
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land on the throne of Pekin, the new dynasty would be in 
reality Chinese, as has been the case with the Mongolian and 
other rulers of the country, which would still remain the old 
Chinese Empire. The saying of a former American resident 
at Pekin was a correct one: if one tries to overthrow China, 
and inflicts upon her what seem to be the deadliest wounds, it 
is all the same as if one whipped the sea.” 
Try THE Mancuus AGAIN ? 

A correspondent of Blackwood’s Magazine, writing from 
Tientsin, gives a very interesting account of General von 
Hanneken’s attempt to rouse the Chinese Government to 
some sense of their position. Like nearly everybody else, 
the writer in Blackwood has no hope for China, except in 
foreign tutelage :— 

The rule of the Manchus is far indeed from being perfect ; 
but if it were not for the dead-weight of Chinese corruption, 
there is no reason to suppose it would not be perfectible. If 
China is ever to be reformed through home agencies, the 
Manchu element seems the only factor that holds out a 
promise of success. With foreign support it might be feasible, 
but how that foreign force is to be applied is a problem 
not likely to be solved except in the actual conflict of rival 
forces. Clouds very big and very black hang over the Chinese 
people, for it is they in the long run who must pay for the 
negligence, ignorance, and criminality of their rulers. 

China upreformed falls a prey to every assailant, but China 
reformed means China transformed. Therein lies the difficulty. 
‘Lo root out the tares from among the growing wheat may not 
be easy, but what shall we do when they both grow on one 
stalk? If China is ever to be reformed, it can only be by the 
agency of the foreigner, either within her or upon her; nor 
has she the power of choosing which, for that would imply 
that she also had some power of self-regeneration. 


The Woman of the Future. 

Miss Hore Tempie, the author of many popular 
songs, discourses in the Young Woman upon “The 
Woman of the Future.” Miss Temple is a cyclist and 
believes in the new woman. She is fond of riding, but 
has taken to riding the cycle, and expects to compose 
Ler new song on the bicycle :— 

I have seen a good many lady-riders of the two-wheeled 
machines in London, but there are twice as many in Paris. I 
have ridden only three times, but I am already in love with 
my machine. The second time I came to grief in riding 
downhill; I got between two vehicles, but managed to escape 
with a few bruises. To ride a bicycle in petticoats is 
madness. But, on the other hand, it is quite unnecessary to 
wear knickerbockers. I ride in a short skirt, short enough to 
avoid the pedals, and gaiters, with a tennis shirt and a sailor 
hat—just the same costume that one has for glacier climbing. 
The costume is not unbecoming, I can assure you it is 
universal in Paris, and if Englishwcomen would wear it 
I am sure bicycling would soon become much more 
popular among them. It is such an exhilarating exercise. 
I am fond of pretty well all sports—riding, rowing, shooting, 
mountaineering. And for my own part I don’t see why 
women should be debarred from any of these things if they feel 
themselves physically fitted for them. Let all spheres of 
action, all professions, be thrown open to women; in those she 
is not fitted for, she will not succeed. For some professions 
she is obviously well fitted—the doctor’s, for instance, and more 
especially the accoucheur’s. Then if a woman quulifies herself 
for the Bar, why should she not be a barrister? There may 
be a certain class of cases it would not be nice for a woman to 
deal with, but she conld confine herself to other classes of 
work. The New Woman I have in view is excellently 
typified by a friend of mine. She is highly educated and very 
clever, but at the same time she is strong and healthy; an 
adept in all kinds of athletics—she has been champion “ punter” 
on the Thames. Yet withal she is womanly to the core, and 
has all the charms of a pretty English girl. Such will be, in 
my opinion, the woman of the future. 
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THE JAPANESE ATROCITIES. 
Tue True Story or THE Massacre AT Port ARTHUR. 


In the Arena, Midori Komatz, a Japanese, writing 
upon “Japan: Its Present and Future,” maintains that 
the atrocities committed by the Japanese troops after 
the taking of Port Arthur were mainly due to the 
intensity of horror excited in the minds of the rank and 
file by the spectacle of Chinese barbarity. Mr. Komatz 
says :— 

I never could have believed the report that the Chinese lop 
off the heads from the enemies, wounded and captured alike, 
had not the facts, worse than that, by the way, confirmed it. 
It has now become notorious that the Chinese authorities 
issued edicts offering considerable sums of money for the 
heads and limbs of the Japanese. Some foreign corre- 
spondents report that money is being paid, not only for the 
whole head, but even for part of it—so much for the nose and 
so much for the ear; but this I have no authority to confirm. 
At Phéng-Yang, among the trophies captured were found 
copies of the edicts in which different sums of money were 
offered for the heads and right arms of the Japanese; and 
these served to explain the otherwise mysterious sight of 
headless and armless corpses of our soldiers which were 
discovered in various Chinese forts. Mr. De Guerville, to 
whom I have already alluded, says: “Just before leaving 
Kinchow the Japanese heard from the inhabitants, whom they 
had been feeding, that two Japanese spies had been burned 
alive, after suffering frightful tortures. On the 19th, two 
days before the capture [of Port Arthur], the whole army had 
to pass before the mutilated remains of their comrades— 
mutilated in a way that, out of respect for the readers of the 
Herald, I cannot describe in detail. On entering Port Arthur, 
as Mr. Creelman himself states, they saw the heads of their 
slain comrades hanging on cords, with noses and ears gone. 
There was a wide arch on main street decorated with bloody 
Japanese heads.” 

A native correspondent from the Kol:u-Min, writing of the 
same scene, adds, “ Before this horrible sight our humanity 
was shocked, and we cried out, ‘ Ah, the Chinese are not only 
our enemies, but they are common foes of civilisation!’” And 
it was here that our soldiers once for all refused quarter to 
the enemies. 

Mr. Villiers, who happened to be present at Port 
Arthur during the massacre, does not accept Mr. Komatz’s 
explanation. Writing in the North American Review for 
March, he says :— 

The Port Arthur outburst was a childish frenzy and love of 
killing. There was no apparent reason for the three days’ 
slaughter. But the cutting and carving craze had seized the 
troops and no’merecy was shown. Not only the soldiers, but 
the armed coolies took a share in the bloody work. 


He is willing to condone the massacre on the first 
day, because the Japanese soldiers had seen-— 


passing over the first bridge, the mutilated heads of their 
comrades who had’ been captured in a skirmish with the 
enemy on November 18th. ‘Two or three were hanging by a 
string passed through their lips to a sapling by the roadside. 
Further on, attached to the eaves of a house, two more were 
strung together. The soldiers, presumably maddened by the 
ghastly sight, lost touch with their officers and commenced 
shooting every living thing they met in the street. 

But what was quite unpardonable was the continuation 
of the cold-blooded massacre for the two following days. 
Mr. Villiers describes the scenes of which he was the 
eye-witness, and leaves no doubt upon the mind that no 
effort was made by the officers to restrain their troops 
within the bounds of humanity. On the third day, 
Mr. Villiers says, when he went out into the street the 
killing was still going on :— ; 

On a sand heap not a hundred yards from our door: was a 
poor little baby about two months old. She had just fallen 
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from the arms of her father, who, in trying to escape from the 
ruthless soldiery, had been wounded in his flight. A few yards 
off was his body, with a bayonet wound in his neck. His warm 
blood was still smoking in the frosty air. The band of soldier 
fiends had now passed on, and were busy shooting old men 
who were kneeling with their hands behind their backs in 
front of the Japanese rifles. Several had already bitten the 
dast. So the blocdy drama went on for three whole days after 
the occupation of Port Arthur, till about thirty-six Chinamen 
were the only Celestials remaining in the city. These were 
used in burying their dead comrades and as water-carriers for 
the troops. Their lives were protected by a slip of white paper 
stuck in their caps, bearing the following inscription in 
Japanese characters: “ This man is not to be killed.” 





Was America Discovered Before Columbus ? 


THE Geographical Journal for March publishes a paper 
by Mr. H. Yule Oldham, claiming that. America was 
discovered by Prince Henry the Navigator, nearly fifty 
years before Columbus. The following is Mr. Oldham’s 
own summary of the results of his investigation :— 


To sum up briefly. The shortest route from the Old World 
to the New is from Cape Verde to Brazil. Winds and currents 
tend to carry a ship across. There is, therefore, an inherent 
probability that a Portuguese vessel should have been driven 
on to the Brazilian coast. This actually happened to Cabral 
in 1500. It might have happened at any time after ships 
began to round Cape Verde. That Cape was first rounded in 
1445. In 1448 a remarkable map was made by Bianco, show- 
ing the most recent Portuguese discoveries. On it a long 
stretch of coast-line is shown south-west from Cape Verde, 
with an inscription saying that it is authentic, and 1,500 miles 
to the west. The only land in such a position is South 
America. The discovery must have been made between 1445 
and 1448, It is recorded that an unknown island was found 
far to the west in 1447. On the first map dealing with the 
Atlantic Ocean after Bianco’s map, a large island is found in 
the position indicated by Bianco. The Portuguese had good 
reason for not troubling much about such an island, until the 
Papal Bull of 1493 with its line of demarcation, when their 
conduct leading to the Tordesillas Treaty of 1494, by which 
the line was shifted so far that they secured Brazil, seems to 
have been based on knowledge of the existence of land in the 
position of that country. Moreover, there is evidence to show 
that they publicly claimed the possession of such knowledge. 
If the views here set forth are tenable, the interesting and 
important result is obtained, that America was discovered by 
the Portuguese in or about the very year in which Columbus is 
believed to have been born. Without removing one iota from 
the real merit of Columbus, it would add the crowning laure} 
to the already great glory of that marvellous man, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, who, it is pardonable to remember, was 
half an Englishman. 


The President of the Royal Geographical Society is, 
however, unconvinced by Mr. Oldham’s arguments, and 
he adds a note to that effect :— 


» Mr. Yule Oldham has marshalled his materials and drawn 
up his argument with great ability. I regret very much that [ 
am unable to follow him, though I am quite open to conviction. 
Iam not at present quite convinced that the marginal note 
may not have been written by another and a much later hand, 
nor that the legend is correctly deciphered. But, assuming 
this to be the case, I am still encountered by difficulties which 
appear to me to be insurmountable. 





In the Religious Review of Reviews Canon Barker being 
interviewed has expressed himself very strongly against 
the Gothenburg system. It is a pity; we had expected 
better things of Canon Barker. He is quite content to 
go hammering on along the old lines. He is even such 
an. optimist as to be pleased with the progress which the 
temperance cause has made in the last twenty years. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


THE SWOOP OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
THe Cominc Foreran Poticy or THE UNITED STATES. 

Notuine is more interesting to the neutral observer 
than to watch the steady development of American 
sentiment in favour of a foreign policy. Hitherto, it has 
been the boast of most Americans that they have had 
no foreign policy. The American continent was large 
enough for the American people; they had no ambitions 
which were not satisfied between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Cobden and the advocates of the now deceased 
Manchester School were never weary of pointing to the 
United States as the Power which of all others set us an 
example which we should do well to follow. They had 
next to no navy, they have still next to no army, and 
their policy was one of absolute non-intervention in the 
affairs of the Old World. Such a policy was natural to 
their earlier stages of development. When they had not 
bridged their own continent, it was absurd to think that 
they could spare time to occupy lands over the seas or 
to attempt to regulate the affairs of their neighbours, 
Now, however, the position is rapidly changing, and 
the Americans are entering upon their career of 
expansion beyond sea. I have for many years past 
proclaimed, half in jest and half in earnest, that there 
was no better solution of the Constantinople problem 
than that which planted the Stars and Stripes on both 
side of the Bosphorus. Mad as this suggestion seems to 
many sober-minded American citizens, it is becoming at 
least conceivable even to those who cordially dislike the 
idea. 

AMERICA AND ARMENIA. 

The way in. which public sentiment is turning in 
this direction is aptly illustrated by the very remarkable 
discourse which Dr. Cook of Boston has just published 
in Our Day for March. It is a report of one of his 
Monday lectures, and at its close a resolution proposed 
by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, late president of the Robert 
College at Constantinople, was unanimously adopted in 
favour of more active intervention in the affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire. The following passages, which form 
the conclusion of Dr. Joseph Cook’s Monday lecture, 
were very significant :— 

Americans have large and imperilled interests and rights in 
Turkey; and in great public meetings in Boston, New York 
and Chicago have called for the execution of the Sixty-First 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin. There are more than two 
hundred adult American missionaries labouring in Asiatic 
Turkey, besides many other American residents engaged in 
business. They hold over two millions of American property. 
Many millions haye been given by Americans for the support 
of benevolent and educational objects in Asia Minor, to say 
nothing of many millions more devoted to the spiritual and 
intellectual regeneration of European Turkey. 

Four things it is incumbent upon Americans to do wholly 
apart from the question what European powers may undertake 
or accomplish : 

1. We must insist on our treaty rights. lift ourselves from 
the disgraceful position of being trampled on in Turkey while 
other nations are treated there with a large measure of respect, 
and make good our privileges under the most favoured nation 
clause. 

2. We must haye at Constantinople a minister and consul- 
general commanding the confidence of the enlightened public. 

3. We must have consuls in the interior of Asia Minor, where 
no such officials are at present to be found, and where Ameri- 
can property and lives are in peril. 

4, It is not improper to suggest that one of our war-ships 
should be sent to the Mediterranean, and this not. to incite 
insurrection, but to give emphasis to a firm policy in the 
assertion of our undoubted national rights. - 

The resolutions proposed by ex-President Hamlin, and 
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unanimously adopted by the audience, cover the same points 
with those proposed in New York by the Rey. Dr. John Hall, 
and already published in Our Day. 

Weare getting on. The day an American missionary 
and his wife are impaled or burnt alive in the highlands 
of Armenia, will see more than one American warship 
sent to the Mediterranean, nor will Brother Jonathan be 
very much disturbed if the appearance of an American 
fleet in the Golden Horn were to incite an insurrection in 
the interior of the Ottoman Empire. 

AMERICA IN CHINA. 

Dr. Cook’s lecture is only one among many indications 
in the March American Reviews of the way the wind is 
blowing. Mr. C. K. Davis, in the North American Review, 
writing upon “Two Years of Democratic Dip!omacy,’ 
takes up his parable against the foreign policy of President 
Cleveland’s administration. He says:— 

The conduct of our foreign relations during the last tw 
years has not retlected honour upon this country It is 
proposed to vindicate this statement by a brief consideration 
of several conspicuous incidents. 

After going over the various instances in which 
President Cleveland has failed to satisfy American 
sentiment, Senator Davis makes a violent attack upon 
the President’s diplomacy because of the surrender of 


some Japanese students to Chinese vengeance. At the 
outbreak of the war, says Senator Davis— 
The United States received these students from the French 


Consul, who delivered them upon the faith of the undertakmg 
of the United States to protect them. The French Minister at 
Peking declared that the Consul should never have surrendered 
them to China, and that he had no right to do so. 
Notwithstanding this, the United States Government 
handed over the unfortunate Japs to the Chinese, who 
forthwith dealt with them Chinese -fashion. They were 
executed at Nankin it is believed after torture, to the m 


small disgust of the American public. Senator Davis 
says :— 
Looking at our bloody hands, well may we say, * This is a 


sorry sight.” What no nation would do, or lias ever done, we 
have done. The Eagle has been made a hunting-hawk for 
China, and most skilfully and fatally did she strike her 
quarry. 

AMERICA AND HAWAII. 

In the same review Licutenant J. A. Harman, writing 
on the political importance of the Sandwic!: Islands, 
demands their annexation. He'Says:— 

No sufficient reason can be advanced against the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands, while on the other hand American 
interests, American glory, American supremacy are at stake. 

Every consideration in fact forces us to the conclusion that 
the annexation or territorial acquisition of these islands is a 
military, naval, and commercial necessity to the United 
States. 

THE AMERICAS FOR THE AMERICANS. 

Still more serious is Senator H. C. Lodge’s article in 
the Forum. He asserts in the strongest terms that the 
time has come for the United States to alopt a policy of 
expansion, the first effect of which would le to turn 
Great Britain out of the American continent. Senator 
Lodge says :— 

From the Rio Grande to the Arctic Ocean there should be 
but one flag and one country. Neither race nor climate 
forbids this extension, and every consideration of national 
growth and national welfare demands it. In the interests of 
our commerce and of our fullest development we should buil«l 
the Nicaragua canal, and for the protection of that canal and 
for the sake of our commercial supremacy in the Pacitie we 
should control the Hawaiian Islands and maintain our influence 
in Samoa. England has studded the West Indies with strong 
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ages which are a standing menace to our Atlantic seaboard. 
e should have among those islands at least one strong naval 
station, and when the Nicaragua canal is built, the island of 
Cuba, still sparsely settled, and of almost unbounded fertility, 
will become to us a necessity. Commerce follows the flag, 
and we should build up a navy strong enough to give protec- 
tion to Americans in every quarter of the globe, and sufficiently 
powerful to put our coasis beyond the possibility of successful 
attack. As one of the great nations of the world, the United 
States must not fall out of the line of march. For more than 
thirty years we have been so much absorbed with grave 
domestic questions that we have lost sight of these vast 
interests which lie just outside our borders. They ought to 
be neglected no longer. 


AND NO BRITISHERS IN CANADA! 

That is tolerably plain speaking; but even this is less 
notable than the deliverance of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
upon a similar subject. Mr. Andrew Carnegie was born 
in the Old Country, and he honours the land of his birth 
by taking up his residence in one of its ancient castles, 
He is hand in glove with the opponents of all imperialism, 
and he has carried his faith in the policy of non-interven- 
tion so far as bitterly to deplore the recent efforts made 
in America to create a navy. It is indeed notable to find 
that Mr. Carnegie, of all men in the world, should be 
proclaiming commercial war against Canada with a view 
to compel her to repudiate her allegiance to the British 
Crown. Mr. Carnegie is a plain man, who does not 
disguise what he means, and there is no mistaking the 
drift of the following passage :— 


Although I am opposed to taxing the food and the necessaries 
of the people, I should make an exception in regard to products 
of Canada, and this without regard to the doctrines of either 
free-trade or protection, but as a matter of high politics. I 
think we betray a lack of statesmanship in allowing com- 
mercial advantages to a country which owes allegiance to a 
foreign Power founded upon monarchical institutions, which 
may always be trusted at heart to detest the Republican idea. 
If Canada were free and independent, and threw in her lot 
with this continent, it would be a different matter. So long 
as she remains upon our flank a possible foe, not upon her 
own account, but subject to the orders of a European Power, 
and ready to be called by that Power to exert her forces 
against us even upon issues that may not concern Canada, I 
should let her distinctly understand! that we view her as a 
menace to the peace and security of our country, and I should 
treat her accordingly. She should not be in the Union and 
out of the Union at the game time if I could prevent it. 
Therefore I should tax hi@hly all her products entering the 
United States; and this I should do, not in dislike for Canada, 
but for love of her, in the hope that it would cause her to 
realise that the nations upon this continent are expected to be 
American nations, and, I trust, finally one nation, so far as the 
English-speaking portion is concerned. I should use the rod, 
not in anger, but in love; but I should use it. She should be 
either a member of the Republic or she should stand for her 
own self, responsible for her conduct in peace and in war, as 
other nations are responsible, and she should not shield her- 
self by calling to her aid a foreign Power. This is, as I have 
said, neither free-trade nor protection, but it does bear upon 
the subject of the tariff. I would tax Canadian articles so 
long as Canada continued the subordinate of a European 
Power. 


The spectacle of Mr. Andrew Carnegie wielding the 
rod over Canada, not in anger, but in love, is hardly 
calculated to develop much affection in the Dominion. 
The spectacle is grotesque, no doubt, and somewhat 
amusing, but all these things are so many straws showing 
the way the wind is blowing. Certainly no mistake can 
be greater than to calculate upon the continued absten- 
sion of the United States from the arena of foreign 
politics, 
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CANADIAN VERSUS AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
A ComPARISON By A CANADIAN. 

Mr. J. G. Bourtnot writing in the Annals of the 
American Academy on Elected or Appointed Officials, 
contrasts the two systems in America as seen under the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, very much to the 
advantage of the latter. The conclusions at which Mr. 
Bourinot arrives at he sums up as follows:— 


That the party machine, as managed by the boss, is 
destructive of public morality. 

That it is the elective and the “spoils” system by which a 
horde of public officials obtain office that gives vitality to the 
machine and its creatures, and is weakening the foundations 
of republican or democratic institutions. 

That rings and bosses will exist and thrive as long as th« 
great majority of public officers, including judges, are elected 
or appointed on political lines. 

That the security of the commonwealth depends on the 
establishment of a permanent public service in every State, 
in the appointment of the judiciary by a regularly constituted 
authority like the governor or the legislature; on the removal 
of municipal contests from Federal or State elections; on 
limiting in every way the number of civic or court officers 
elected by the people and placing them in the hands of mayors 
or councils; on giving a life tenure—that is to say, during 
good behaviour—to all important éxecutive, judicial, and 
administrative officers; on the effective operation of the 
Australian ballot in every election, civic, State, or national, 
and on the general adoption and execution of most stringent 
laws against bribery and corruption in every possible form. 

That by such measures the machine will soon break down, 
since the party boss will not have the same facilities for 
exercising his peculiar arts that he ha3 at present, while he 
can practically control the election or patronage of so many 
public offices. 


Mr. Bourinot points out that in most respects the 
Canadian Government is immeasurably superior to that 
of the United States. In fact, it represents the ideal 
towards which reformers in the United States are slowly 
wending their steps. Mr. Bourinot says :— 


It is an interesting fact which may here be mentioned, that 
Canada has had, by law and practice, for years, the reforms 
that the New York convention recommended and the people of 
the State recently ratified: a separation of municipal from 
State elections; naturalisation laws; civil service statutes ; 
prohibition of riders in appropriation bills; printing of all bills 
before passage; prohibitions against pool-selling, book-making 
and lotteries. The Australian ballot and stringent anti-bribery 
and corruption laws have been in operation for years. Contract 
labour in prisons is permitted, not disallowed, as in the New 
York constitution—confessedly its weak point, showing the 
influence of the labour element on the politicians of the 
convention. All these Canadian reforms have been among the 
results of a strong executive, represented in and responsible to 
parliament. 

Mr. Bourinot concludes his paper as follows :— 

Once adopt the elective principle generally in the provinces, 
it is obvious the consequences would be most serious to the 
Dominion. The result would be that Canada would be no 
longer English as respects a fundamental principle of govern- 
ment. She would become Americanised by the adoption, not 
of those features of the system of her neighbours which might 
give her additional strength and unity, but rather of those 
methods which would be more or less destructive of political 
morality and in direct antagonism to those principles of sound 
and efficient government which true Canadians are ambitious 
to see gather force while they are labouring to establish on 
durable foundations a new nationality on this contineht. 





Tue holders of American railway stock may be interested 
to know that Mr. Colburn discusses, in the March Annals 
of the American Academy, the Pacific Railway Debts, 
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JOHN BULL IN EGYPT. 
A Grow. By Sir Wittram T. Marriort. 


Sir Witu1am T. Marriott is not a great authority 
upon anything, but he is a dogmatic Briton who has 
been in Egypt a good deal and sees pretty clearly many 
things which he imagines, mistakenly enough, he could 
remedy if he were only allowed to have a free hand. 
Unfortunately the conditions which hamper Lord 
Rosebery and Lord Salisbury alike would equally 
embarrass Sir W. T. Marriott, but that gentleman 
seems to entertain a different opinion. His article is 
somewhat amusing when read side by side with the 
diatribes which abound in the French Press concerning 
the overwhelming preponderance of the English in the 
administration of Egypt. Where the Frenchman sees 
John Bull everywhere dominant, arrogant, and crowding 
all other nations to the wall, Sir W. T. Marriott sees a 
poor timid, inoffensive, bashful creature who “hopes he 
don’t intrude,” and who turns his cheek to the smiter on 
all possible occasions, 

HOW WE DO FRANCE’S WORK. 

Indeed, to judge from Sir W. T. Marriott’s assertions, 
one would think that we were nothing more in Egypt 
than the unpaid servants and humble stewards of the 
French. He says :— 

The weakness displayed by the British Administration in 
dealing with the French is even greater than that which it 
has shown in dealing with the Khedive. Great Britain is 
responsible for the Government of Egypt, and it was by the 
expenditure of British money, and at the cost of British lives, 
that order was restored and is maintained in the country, and 
yet it is France that reaps all the benefit; and she only 
growls at us for letting her get it. All the departments are 
practically in French hands, though nominally at their head 
there may be British advisers. 


NO JUSTICE FOR AN ENGLISHMAN ! 


This is bad all round, but especially bad in the depart- 
ment of justice, where the preponderance of Frenchmen 
renders it practically impossible for an Englishman to 
get redress before the tribunals :— 

Is it any wonder that it is absolutely an impossibility for 
any Englishman to obtain justice in Egypt? There is no 
doubt about the fact. A recent case is that of Mr. Fell; and 
it is to be hoped that his case may draw attention sufficiently 
to the subject to render a radical reform necessary. Mr. Fell 
is a tramway contractor, carrying on business at Leamington, 
of which town-he has been the mayor. He is a member of the 
National Liberal Club, a strong supporter of Her Majesty’s 
present Government on all matters excepting those affecting 
Egypt, and has already stood as a Radical candidate for par- 
liamentary honours in one of the Worcestershire divisions. In 
1890, he obtained a concession for constructing tramways in 
Egypt, which has since been taken away from him and handed 
over to a Belgian Company, supported by French influence. 
Mr. Fell, with that faith in the law which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of our countrymen, brought an action against 
the Government for damages, and, as might have been 
anticipated by any one acquainted with Egyptian law suits, 
has lost it. Mr. Fell was so disgusted that he wrote to one of 
the English officials in the following epigrammatic language : 
“It is my misfortune to be an Englishman. If I had been an 
Armenian, a Jew, a Corsican, a Greek, or anything else but an 
Englishman, there is not a man in your Government who 
would have dared to have done to me as they have done.” 


NOR CONTRACTS ! 
This, however, Sir W. T. Marriott says is not at all 


an isolated incident :— 
It is the same in all departments. The fifteen millions 
spent upon railway plant since the occupation, only fifteen per 
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cent. has found its way to British pockets, while seventy per 
cent. has been absorbed by France and Belgium, speaks 
volumes on the subject. Notwithstanding the number of new 
bridges that have been made not one British tender has been 
accepted. 

The poor British catspaw in Egypt spends his time in 
administering Egypt for the French-speaking world, for 
in this matter the Belgians seem to be so/idaire with 
the French. Nor does John Bull even venture to teach 
the Egyptians his own language. Sir W. T. Marriott 
says :— 

Had the British administration had any political foresight, 
they would from the very first moment of the occupation 
have done everything to encourage the learning and use of the 
English language, They have not only neglected it, but have 
actually discouraged the efforts of voluntary workers. 

WHAT HE WOULD DO? 


The system of course is to blame. Sir W. T. Marriott 
would take it all to pieces and re-construct a new one on 
its ruins. Speaking of this hated system, he says:— 

Foreigners in Egypt despise us for it, the French adroitly 
utilise it for their own purposes whenever opportunity offers, 
the British officials loathe and detest it, and, though I have 
no authority for saying so, I am sure no one hates it more 
than Lord Cromer himself. 

Sir W. T. Marriott’s prescription is very simple—we 
should simply annex Egypt. Such at least seems to be 
the plain meaning of the following sentence with which 
he concludes his article :— 

It should be faced in Parliament, and no informaticn should 
be withheld, and a policy at once intelligible and continuous 
should be decided un. Great Britain should act in Egypt as 
she has done in India. Her action should be firm and just. 


THE CRUCIAL QUESTION. 

But if England were to attempt to act in Egypt as she 

acts in India there would be as a little preliminary a war 

with France in which we would stand alone, while the 

French would have the support of more than one foreign 

European Power. Is Sir W. T. Marriott prepared for 
that ? 





Women and Life Insurance. 

Miss Eccktes, an enterprising Irish young lady who 
has gone into the business of life insurance as a profes- 
sion, writes in the Windsor Magazine on the subject of 
insurance for dowries, endowment of marriage, and 
various other specialities which the Norwich Life Office 
is developing in connection with coupons issued with the 
Windsor Magazine. Miss Ecckles, who is established in 
London, and is energetically pushing the Life Insurance 
business in all its branches, thus describes one of her 
very tempting offers which she displays before her 
sisters : — 

The following rates, which are only obtainable by the 
regular presentation of all our coupons, one of which will be 
issued each month, will suffice. As an illustration of what can 
be done: To secure an annuity of £52 per annum to a woman 
of twenty-five, with the condition that if death occurs before 
she attains the age of fifty or fifty-five all the payments made 
will be returned, £19 0s. 4d. must be paid yearly with the 
different coupons which are presented from month to month 
with the Windsor Magazine, or, say, a little over 30s. a month 
s:t aside out of her income if she wishes to have £1 a week 
as long as she may live after fifty. Should she, however, be 
content to wait for her annuity until she is fifty-five she will 
have constantly less to pay, if she als> hands in all the Windsor 
Magazine coupons, viz., £12 19s. a year. 
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THE END OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
Mr. Frovupr’s Last LEcture. 


In Longman’s Magazine for April, we have what will 
probably be the last contribution made by Mr. Froude to 
the periodicals of the day. Itis not an unworthy close of 
a great literary career. Never has Mr. Froude’s vivid pen 
been employed to better purpose than in describing the 
final collapse of the Spanish Armada. 


THE ARMADA AT CALAIS, 


He takes up his narrative by describing the position 
of the Spanish fleet, when the junction with the Duke of 
Parma had been effected :— 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia, after a week of disastrous 
battles, found himself at the end of it in an exposed roadstead, 
where he ought never to have been, nine-tenths of his 
provisions thrown overboard as unfit for food, his ammunition 
exhausted by the unforeseen demands upon it, the seamen and 
soldiers harassed and dispirited, officers the whole week 
without sleep, and the enemy, who had hunted him from 
Plymouth to Calais, anchored within half a league of him. 
Still, after all his misadventures, he had brought the fleet, if 
not to the North Foreland, yet within a few miles of it, and 
to outward appearance not materially injured. 

The English, miserably provided with powder, shot, 
and rations, tried the destined venture of the fire-ships, 
which, although they utterly failed in their original 
purpose, severed the Spanish fleet into two. The next 
day the great fight began. 

* THE DECISIVE BATTLE. 


The English concentrated their’attack upon the eastern 
half of the Spanish fleet. Mr. Froude pays due t’ bute 
to the gallantry of the Spaniards. He says :— 

It is noticeable and supremely creditable to them that not 
a single galleon struck her colours. One of them, after a long 
duel with an Englishman, was on the point of sinking. An 
English officer, admiring the courage which the Spaniards had 
shown, ran out upon his bowsprit, told them that they had 
done all which became men, and urged them to surrender and 
save their lives. For answer they cursed the English as 
cowards and chickens because they refused to close. The 
officer was shot. His fall bronght a last broadside on them, 
which finished the work. They went down, and the water 
Glosed over them. Rather death to the soldiers of the Cross 
than surrender to a heretic! k 

The deadly hail rained on. In some ships blood was seen 
streaming out of the scupper-holes. Yet there was no yield- 
ing; all ranks showed equal heroism. The priests went up 
and down iu the midst of the carnage, holding the crucifix before 
the eyes of the dying. At midday Howard came up to claim 
a second share in the victory which was no longer doubtful. 
Towards the afternoon the Spanish fire slackened. Their 
powder was gone, and they could make no return to the 
‘cannonade which was still overwhelming them. They 
admitted freely afterwards that if the attack had been con- 
tinued but two hours more they must all have struck or gone 
ashore. But the English magazines were empty also; the 
last cartridge was shot away, and the battle ended from mere 
inability to keep it up. It had been fought on both sides with 
peculiar determination. 

DEFEAT AND DESPAIR. 


Tf either side had known how much the other was 
crippled by lack of supplies, things would have been 
very different, but the English put a good brag on, and 
only one captain among the Spaniards had nerve left to 
fight. Morning broke; the shattered Armada found itself 
in an evil case. 

Those nearer to the land signalled five, and right before 
them they could see the brown foam of the breakers curling 
over the sands, while on their weather-beam, a mile distant, 
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and clinging to them like the shadow of death, were the 
English ships which had pursued them from Plymouth like 
the dogs of the Furies. The Spanish sailors and soldiers had 
been without food since the evening when they anchored at 
Calais. All Sunday they had been at work, no rest allowed 
them to eat. On the Sunday night they had been stirred out 
of their sleep by the fire-ships. Monday they had been 
fighting. But there were still seventy ships in the Armada 
little hurt. The English were “bragging,” as Drake said, 
and in no condition themselves for another serious engage- 
ment. But the temper of the entire fleet made a courageous 
course impossible. There was but one Oquendo. Disciplin: 
was gone. The soldiers in their desperation had taken tl 
command out of the hands of the seamen. Officers and men 
alike abandoned hope, and with no human prospect of salvation 
left to them they flung themselves on their knees upon thi 
decks and prayed the Almighty to have pity on them. 


THE NORTHERN FLIGHT, 


Pity upon them He had, so far at least to save them 
from a renewal of the English attack. Our captains, 
having no powder or shot for their guns, contented them- 
selves with escorting the Armada as it fled northward to 
round the Orkneys; but if the English spared them, 
the elements were less merciful. 


The provisions placed on board at Lisbon had been found 
unfit for food, and almost all had been thrown into the sea 
The fresh stores taken in at Corunna had been consumed, and 
it was found that at the present rate there would be nothing 
left in a fortnight. Worse than all, the water-casks refilled 
there had been carelessly stowed. They had been shot throug): 
in the fighting and were empty. ‘The mules and _ horses 
were flung overboard, and Scotch smacks which had followed 
the retreating fleet reported that they had sailed for miles 
through floating carcasses. 


THE MASSACRE IN IRELAND. 


And so the story goes on. Mr. Froude dwells at some 
length upon the horrible fate which befell the Spaniards 
who were shipwrecked or sought refuge in Ireland. He 
says :— 

Most pitiful of all was the fate of those who fell into the 
hands of the English garrisons in Galway and Mayo. Galleons 
had found their way into Galway Bay; one of them had 
reached Galway itself, the crews half dead with famine and 
offering a cask of wine for a cask of water. The Galway 
townsmen were human and tried to feed and care for them. 


It was far otherwise with the officers of the English 
garrison :— 


The defeat of the Armada in the Channel could only have 
been vaguely heard of. All that English officers could have 
accurately known must have been that an enormous expedition 
had been sent to England by Philip to restore the Pope; and 
Spaniards, they found, were landing in thousands in the midst 
of them with arms and money; distressed for the moment, but 
sure, if allowed time to get their strength again, to set Con- 
naught in a blaze. They had no fortresses to hold so many 
prisoners, no means of feeding them, no mep to spare to escort 
them to Dublin. They were responsible to the Queen’s 
Government for the safety of the country. The Spaniards 
had not’ come on any errand of mercy to her or hers. The 
stern order went out to kill them all wherever they might be 
found, and two thousand or more were shot, hanged, or put to 
the sword. 


“OUT FROM THE VALLEY OF DEATH.” 


Only a few ships struggled back to Spain. Mr. Froude 
says :— 

Of the thirty thousand who had left those shores. but two 
months before in high hope and ‘passionate enthusiasm, nine 
thousand only came back alive—if alive they could be called. 
It is touching to read in a letter from Bilbao of their joy at 
the warm Spanish sun, the sight of the grapes on the white 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


walls, and the taste of fresh home bread and water again. 
But it came too late t» save them, and those whose bodies 
might have rallied died of broken hearts and disappointed 
dreams. The authorities of Church and State did all that 
men could do; but the case was past help, and before 
September was out all but a few hundred needed no further 
care. 
KISMET ! 


Seldom have ever appeals to the God of battles been 
answered in a more decisive fashion. 


The Spaniards made no attempt to conceal the greatness of 
their defeat. Unwilling to allow that the Upper Powers had 
been against them, they set it frankly down to the superior 
fighting powers of the English. The English themselves, the 
Prince of Parma said, were modest in their victory. hey 
thought little of their own gallantry. To them the defeat and 
destruction of the Spanish fleet was a declaration of the 
Almighty in the cause of their country and the Protestant 
faith. Both sides had appealed to Heaven, and Heaven had 
spoken. 


A TRADITION OF NAVAL HEROISM. 

Mr. W. Larrp Ciowsgs, writing in the National Review 
on Sir Geoffrey Hornby, pays a touching tribute to the 
many great virtues of that illustrious Admiral, of whom 
he says :— 

No naval officer of his day has commanded more con- 
fidence, both within and without the Service; no officer’s 
opinion has carried greater weight among foreigners, as well 
as among his own countrymen. 

Sir Geoffrey came of a fighting family; and Mr. Clowes 
introduces his tribute to Sir Geoffrey by telling a legen- 
dary story of his ancestors, which must surely originally 
have been told to the marines, although Mr. Clowes 
narrates it to-day as if it were authentic history :— 

Richard Hornby was in 1744 master of a merchantman, the 
Isabella of Sunderland. While he was on a voyage to the 
Hague he was attacked by a French privateer, the Marquis de 
Brancas, of ten guns and eight swivels, with seventy-five men 
and three hundred small arms on board. The Isabella’s crew 
consisted of but five men and three boys besides the master, 
and the craft carried only four guns and two swivels; 
but Hornby, finding himself in a tight place, put the best 
face.on the situation, hoisted the British colours, and fought 
his enemy. Almost from the first the French fire was so 
hot that the Englishmen were driven and kept under the poop 
of their ship; but by using his helm, Hornby managed 
to frustrate two attempts to board. After an hour’s action, 
however, the privateer ran her bowsprit into the Isabella’s main * 
shrouds and lashed it there. Hornby challenged André, the 
French captain, to come on board and strike the colours if he 
dared. Twenty Frenchmen at once swarmed over the side, 
but were driven back by small-arm fire directed from the 
“close quarters.” The privateer then broke away, but 
approached again on the other beam, lashed the two vessels 
together as before, and made a new attempt. Yet a second 
time the boarders were obliged to retreat. Weary at length of a 
combat which had already cost him many men, André cut him- 
self free, and was leaving the Jsabella, when two taunting rounds 
fired from her brought him back. For two hours longer the fight 
went on, yard-arm to yard-arm, and it was only interrupted by 
the French vessel, which had received a shot between wind 
and water, sheering off to careen. By that time both ships 
had drifted in with the English coast. When André had 
stopped his leak he returned to the combat, but soon another 
well-aimed shot forced him to withdraw. When he next 
returned, he once more lashed the vessels together, but his men 
were disheartened and mutinous, and had had enough of it. 
They insisted upon his finally retiring, and he had no other 
course before him but to comply. Yet he did not get away; 
for, while he was making off, a chance shot reached the 
magazine of the Marquis de Brancas and blew her ‘up. 
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A NEW LAW IN GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSION. 


THERE is a very important and very solid article in the 
Fortnightly Review entitled “ A New Law of Geographical 
Dispersal,” by Charles Dixon. It is a very elaborate and 
weighty exposition of the discovery which Mr. Dixon 
thinks he has made. If this discovery be true, it com- 
pletely revolutionises the whole of the previously-received 
doctrines of science as to the dispersal of animals 
throughout our planet. Almost all the authorities have 
hitherto held that the dispersal came from the northern 
polar regions —that, in fact, the procession of animal life 
started from somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
North Pole, and spread southwards until it was stopped 
by the sea. Even when this theory broke down in face 
of certain facts, its advocates endeavoured to bolster it 
up by suggesting that there had been a corresponding 
dispersal from a submerged Antarctic continent. Mr. 
Dixon discards both hypotheses. According to him, there 
was once a continuous land mass round the equatorial 
belt, and that the distribution of life took place, not from 
the Poles, but from the Equator. This is opposed to the 
theories of all previous authorities, including Dr. Wallace, 
to whom Mr. Dixori acknowledges his indebtedness in the 
following passage :— 

I would like to place on record my indebtedness to th 
colossal labours of such an eminent authority as Dr. Wallace ; 
for it is to a very great extent due to a study of the facts of 
geographical dispersal, so skilfully marshalled and collated in 
his monumental work on the Distribution of ,Animals, that I 
have been enabled to rescue what I[ believe to be a neglected 
natural law from the gloom of obscurity. 

Mr. Dixon is a specialist in the subject of the migration 
of birds. He says :— 

During the long and exhaustive study of the geographical 
distribution of west Palearctic birds which I found it necessary 
to make in writing my new work, I was confronted with so 
many difficulties of dispersal, that I began to doubt some of 
the most generally accepted and primary conditions under 
which species are believed to have been dispersed. Induced 
by these doubts and difficulties to increase the range of my 
investigations, I have been enabled, from the results of such 
study, to propound what I believe to be a hitherto undis- 
covered law governing the geographical distribution of species. 

This law, with its corollaries, he thus describes :— 

My study of pre-glacial distribution had already convinced 
me that in the northern hemisphere southern emigration to 
escape adverse climatic conditions was a myth; an investi- 
gation of post-glacial emigration has further convinced me 
that range extension only trends in two directions. Hence 
the following law governing the geographical distribution of 
species. Species in the northern hemisphere never increase 
their range in a southern direction: they may do so north, 
north-east, or north-west, east or west. Species in the 
southern hemisphere never increase their range in a northern 
direction: they may do south, south-east or south-west, 
east or west. The tendency of life is to spread in the 
direction of the poles. Among the six corollaries which I 
have drawn from this law, mention may be made of the 
following. By the fourth corollary, species never “retreat” 
from adverse conditions. If overtaken by such they perish, or 
such portion of the species that may be exposed to them. 
By the fifth corollary, extension of range is only undertaken 
to increase breeding area. By the sixth corollary, contraction 
of range is only produced by extermination amongst sedentary 
species, and probably also by extermination (through inability 
to rear offspring) amongst migratory species that are neither 
inter-polar nor inter-hemisphere. By an application of this 
law, which I believe ultimately will be found to be universal 
in its application, we are able to elucidate almost innumerable 
facts of dispersal which have hitherto baffled all attempts to 
explain them. 
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IN PRAISE OF JEANNE D’ARC. 
By Mr. ANDREW LANG AND ANOTHER? 

By slow degrees it is beginning to be recognised that 
since the Crucifixion there has arisen no human being 
who is more ideally divine than the Maid of Orleans. 
For some time past Mr. Andrew Lang has paid much 
attention to the question of the best mode of bringing the 
Maid, as she really existed in the fifteenth century in 
France, before the eyes of 
those of us who are now 
living at the end of the 
nineteenth century. After 
much study and careful 
thought he has decided 
upon-casting the story into 
the shape of a romance 
which is now appearing in 
the Monthly Packet. This 
month Mr. Lang continues 
his story of the times of 
Jeanne d’Arec, bringing it 
down to the time when 
Jeanne arrived at Chinon 
in order to see the Dauphin, 
and before she had relieved 
Orleans. There is another 
story begun this month in 
Harper’s Magazine under 
the title ofs “ Personal 
Recollections of Joan of 
Are,” by Louis De Conte, 
translated from the French 
by Jean Francois Alden. 
ZT reproduce the frontis- 
piece. The conception of 
the character of Jeanne 
d’Arc is eloquently ex- 
pressed in the translator’s 
preface, from which I make 
the following quotation :— 

To arrive at a just estimate 
of a renowned man’s character 
one must judge it by the 
standards of his time, not 
ours. Judged by the standards 
of one century, the noblest 
characters of an earlier one 
lose much of their lustre; 
judged by the standards of 
to-day, there is probably no 
illustrious man of four or five 
centuries ago whose character 
could meet the test at all 
points. But the character of 
Joan of Are is unique. It 
can be measured by the 
standards of all times without 
misgiving or apprehension as 
to the result. Judged by any of them, judged by all of them, 
it is still flawless, it is still ideally perfect; it still occupies 
the loftiest place possible to human attainment, a loftier one 
than has been reached by any other mere mortal. 

When we reflect that her century was the brutalest, the 
wickedest, the rottenest in history since the darkest ages, we 
are lost in wonder at the miracle of such a product from such a 
soil. The contrast between her and her century is the con- 
trast between day and night. She was truthful when lying 
was the common speech of men; she was honest when honesty 
was become a lost virtue; she was a keeper of promises’ when 
the keeping of a promise was expected of no one; she gave 
her great mind to great thoughts and great purposes when 
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other great minds wasted themselves upon pretty fancies or 
upon poor ambitions; she was modest and fine and delicate 
when to be loud and coarse might be said to be universal; she 
was full of pity when a merciless cruelty was the rule; she 
was steadfast when stability was unknown, and honourable in 
an age which had forgotten what honour was; she was a 
rock of convictions in a time when men believed in nothing 
and scoffed at all things; she was unfailingly true in an ag. 
that was false to the core; she maintained her personal 
dignity unimpaired in an age 
of fawnings and servilities; 
she was of a dauntiess courag: 
when hope and courage had 
perished in the hearts of her 
nation; she was_ spotlessly 
pure in mind and body when 
society in the highest places 
was foul in both—she was all 
these things in an age when 
crime was the common busi- 
ness of lords and princes, and 
when the highest personages 
in Christendom, the Roman 
Popes, vicegerents of God, 
representatives of Heaven 
upon earth, sole authorised 
agents and purveyors of salva- 
tion, only infallible models of 
human perfection, were able 
to astonish even that infamous 
cra and make it stand aghast 
at tle spectacle of their 
atrocious lives, black with 
unimaginable treacheries, 
butcheries, and bestialities. 

She was perhaps the only 
entirely unselfish person whose 
name has a place in profane 
history. No vestige or sug- 
gestion of self-seeking can be 
found in any word or deed of 
hers. When her great work 
was done she was offered re- 
wards and honours, but she 
refused them all, and would 
take nothing. All she would 
take for herself—if the King 
would grant it—was leave to 
go back to her village home, 
and tend her sheep again, and 
feel her mother’s arms about 
her, and be her housemaid 
and helper. ‘Lhe selfishness 
of this unspoiled general of 
victorious armies, companion 
of princes, and idol of an 
applauding and grateful 
nation, reached but that far 
and no farther. 

The saving of the French 
erown and nation, accom- 
plished by her, is incom- 
parably. the greatest achievement in human history, when one 
considers the conditions under which it was undertaken, the 
obstacles in the way, and the means at her disposal. 

In Longman’s Magazine Mr. A. Lang says:—“I am a 
bore with the Maid of Orleans. But having launched (in 
another barque) a kind of novel about her, I see, with 
keen interest, that an unnamed American author is making 
the same venture in the excellent family magazine of 
Messrs. Harpers. His imaginary narrator is the Maid’s 

age, “ you bloody boy,” as she’called him, once at least. 
he true name of the page of Joan of Arc, it seems, was 
not Louis de Contes, but Louis de Coutes.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PIERRE LOTI AT JERUSALEM. 

Few sadder pages have ever been written than the 
conclusion of M. Loti’s striking pictures of the Holy 
Land in the Nouvelle Revue. He describes a visit to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and how he looked down into it 
from an angle of the wall of the Temple, now grey 
and melancholy; but nowhere could Loti find the 
Christ of the Resurrection. He wandered sadly about 
among the streets of the ancient city, looking at the 
Bedouinshepherds,and at a Neapolitan pilgrimage escorted 
by monks, tormented by troops of little Arab children, 
who, running about on all fours, pretended to be dogs, 
Again in the streets of Jerusalem Loti could not find the 
Christ. 

And he went on to Mount Zion, and until the set 
of sun, it being the Jewish Sabbath day, he wandered 
about among the Children of Israel; their velvet robes 
and fur caps were splendid to behold in the April sun- 
shine, and the Jewish children were playing in the courts 
of the great synagogue, children with white skin and 
rosy cheeks, and fair hair closely shaven; and thence, it 
being the last day but one of his stay in Jerusalem, Loti 
went to the Garden of Gethsemane, about which he says 
he had dreamed for years. 

It seemed to him that at Gethsemane he would not 
be so far away from Christ, who might, perhaps, 
take pity on his human distress, and give some mani- 
festation of His presence. It was eleven o'clock at 
night when he set out, an armed janissary by his 
side, whose presence was necessary to enable him to 
pass the gates of the city. Jerusalem was wrapped in 
profound silence, except for the echo of their footsteps 
upon the pavement, and the clanking of the long sabre 
worn by the janissary. When they reached Gethsemane, 
Pierre Loti told his attendant to sit down quietly out of 
sight until he was called, and then he himself lay down 
alone among the roots of an olive tree. He looked across at 
the walls of Jerusalem, and he prayed in an agony from 
the depths of “ great tribulation,” and none replied. 

He describes this vain searching after faith in truly 
agonising language—but on the last evening which he was 
to spend at Jerusalem, he went once more to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and mounted the steps leading to 
that upper chapel which is traditionally believed to 
cover the stones of Golgotha; and while kneeling there, 
he said to himself that this venerable sanctuary was 
rather a testimony and a symbol to the faith of past 
ages, than the abode of a living Christ, and that perhaps 
even the exact site was not authentic. But even while 
he was so drearily thinking, there came up an old 
woman, humble and discreet, who knelt down a little 
apart in the background, and drew out her New 
Testament from her pilgrim’s bundle, and also her 
spectacles, and a little taper which she proceeded to 
light, and then with a kind of old-fashioned courtesy 
she went on to make her prayer. Behind him Loti 
heard some one sobbing, and on another side a young 
Cossack soldier, proud and martial of aspect, fell upon 
his knees and crept under the altar, that he might 
kiss the place in the rock wherein it was said that the 
Cross of Jesus Christ had been inserted. 

And lastly there came up a very old man with white 
hair, who knelt down and struck his forehead on the 
marble floor, and then suddenly raised his head with a 
transfigured face and looked upwards as if he saw a vision 
of supernatural beauty; as if, being so very near to his 
own inevitable death, he beheld the faces of the sons or the 
little grandchildren who had preceded him to the tomb. 
And the heart of Pierre Loti was softened, and he had a 
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quick profound impression that he also had received an 
answer to his hitherto hopeless prayer, and he said, 
“Perhaps at Gethsemane I was too proud when I sent 
the janissary away. Sorrowful as I am, I am better here 
among these humble creatures who are beseeching with 
all their hearts, They are my equals, and I am nothing 
more than they; and in a few years, which will pass as 
day, I also shall be like the decrepit old man who is 
praying beside me.” And behind the pillar where he 
was hiding, Pierre Loti found that he was himself 
weeping, and that side by side with the old woman, the 
soidier, and the aged pilgrim, he also had found Christ. 


NOTES ON IBSEN. 

Most of the Scandinavian magazines just now are 
flavoured with Ibsen. Chr. Collin discourses in Nyt 
Tidskrift on “ Ibsen and Faith in Life.” Hellen Lindgren 
contributes to Dagny a good critical essay on “ Lille 
Eylof,” and J. A. Eklund has an admirable article in 
Nordisk Tidskrift on the same subject, which he opens 
with the terse sentence “In Ibsen’s world God is dead.” 
The inhabitants thereof are “ governed by the majestic 
and probably scientifically-constituted Nature. In this 
world all is perfectly clear, say the scientist-humans. 
All is light and liberty, say the naive believers in Nature. 
All may be joy and happiness, say ‘the emancipated.’ 
Those of the earth, earthy, feel here so thoroughly at home, 
undisturbed by yearnings toward the spirit world, or by 
fear of apparition thercirom, say those whom doubt has 
finally made clearsighted. Here is my will, my desire, 
the highest law, say the full-blooded and corporally 
strong. The old thoughts of duty, responsibility, sin, 
guilt, doom—they are dead; they died when God died. 
But with the evening shadows comes up some sort of 
gloom. The well-known reality grows dim in the century’s 
twilight. Something akin to gruesomeness creeps into 
the world. The emancipated begin to talk of ghosts. 
And it is distinctly the dead god’s thoughts which have 
come back as ghosts—sometimes they are called spectres, 
sometimes devils and goblins, sometimes ‘the white 
horses of Rosmersholm.’ And perhaps it is true; with- 
out some common sense origin, all the old God’s thoughts 
must become ghosts. It is ghostly to hear voices when 
one cannot find out from whence they come, nor guess 
who is the speaker.” After this prelude, Eklund proceeds 
to interpret “ Lille Eylof,’ and his interpretation is 
sympathetic, clear and very finely expressed. It will 
commend itself to all who take pleasure in studying the 
meaning of the Ibsen problem-plays. 

Hellen Lindgren, after criticising the various characters 
of the Norwegian dramatist, remarks that, ‘‘ when one 
reflects upon all these figures, it seems natural enough 
that Ibsen should in many eyes aprear the heartless 
ironist, a ‘devil’s advocate,’ who says ‘that all is bad.’ 
He has kept his distance from all parties. If we will 
give him a party-name, it would be best, perhaps, to call 
him a Utopian revolutionary, an all-round discontented 
human, one who says ‘throw over the whole game, re- 
make the whole of society, then you will have me for 
certain, then V’ll be with you. What is difficult to 
understand is why this should seem in any way abnormal 
looked at from an author’s point of view. All that we 
have heard of the dramatist from Munich, Italy, Norway,, 
gives evidence of his desire to observe, as an author, im 
freedom, and his need of liberty from the hanging-on of 
others and the influence of strangers. In Italy he looked 
up an unknown osteria, or sat on a roof and allowed the 
sun to roast him. Perhaps he was thinking, perhaps 
only vegetating.” 
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WILL THE FUTURE BE TO THE CANNIBALS ? 
A NIGHTMARE OF CIVILISATION. 


I cannot understand why so little attention has been 
paid in the Press:and elsewhere to the remarkable story 
which Mr. Wells is contributing to the pages of the New 
Review. I referred briefly to it last month, but this 
month I must really return to the same theme. Mr. 
Wells has hit upon a very striking conception, and one 
of gruesome horror. Projecting himself over a thousand 
years by the aid of his convenient Time Machine, he 
arrives on the site of London in the twenty-ninth cen- 
tury. He finds himself among an amiable, refined, and 
delicate race of men, who have lost all the virile virtues, 
and who are haunted by what is to him at first an inex- 
plicable fear of the dark. After a time he discovers 
that these graceful creatures who dwell in the light 
and sunshine on the world’s surface constitute one 
section of the human race, representing the ultimate 
product of a superfine civilisation which had driven the 
proletariat underground. There the workers had in- 
creased and multiplied, accustoming themselves to the 
darkness. They emerged from their subterranean haunts 
in the darkness of the night and carried off the helpless 
and unresisting aristocrats of the surface to supply their 
larder! The future, according to this fancy of Mr. 
Wells, will belong to the cannibals, who will preserve 
the men of the upper world as men now preserve pheasants 
for the table. In the following passage Mr. Wells’ puts 
into the mouth of his hero the doctrine of this creepy 
tale :— 

I understood now what all the beauty of the over-world 
people covered. Very pleasant was their day, as pleasant as 
the day of the cattle in the field. Like the cattle, they knew 
of no enemies, and provided against no needs. And their 
end was the same. 

I grieved to think how brief the dream of the human 
intellect had been. It had committed suicide. It had set 
itself steadfastly towards comfort and ease, a balanced society 
with security and permanence as its watchwords; it had 
attained its hopes—to come to this at last. Once, life and 
property must have reached almost absolute safety. The rich 
had been assured of his wealth and comfort, the toiler assured 
of his life and work. No doubt in that perfect world there 
had been no unemployed problem, no social question left 
unsolved. And a great quiet had followed. 

It is a law of nature we overlook, that intellectual versa- 
tility is the compensation for change, danger, and trouble. An 
animal perfectly in harmony with its environment is a perfect 
mechanism. Nature never appeals to intelligence until habit 
and instinct are useless. There is no intelligence where there 
is no change and no need of change. Only those animals 
partake of intelligence that have to meet a huge variety of 
needs and dangers. 

So, as I see it, the upper-world man had drifted. towards his 
feeble prettiness, and the under-world to mere mechanical 
industry. But that perfect state had lacked one thing even of 
mechanical perfection—absolute permanency. Apparently as 
time went on, the feeding of the under-world, however it was 
effected, had become disjointed. Mother Necessity, who had 
been staved off for a few thousand years, came back again, and 
she began below. The under-world being in contact with 
machinery, which, however perfect, still needs some little 
thought outside habit, had probably retained perforce rather 
more initiative, if less of évery other human character, than 
the upper. And when other meat failed them, they turned to 
what old habit had hitherto forbidden. 

In other words, the apotheosis of humanity is to be a 
return to cannibalism-—and horrible cannibals these 
Molochs of the under-world are. I will but quote one 
passage, in which his hero extricates himself with diffi- 
culty from the grasp of these subterranean larvae: :— 
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I was caught by the neck, by the hair, by the arms, and 
pulled down. It was indescribably horrible in the darkness to 
feel all these soft creatures heaped upon me. I felt as if I 
was in a monstrous spider’s web. I was overpowered, and 
went down. I felt little teeth nipping at my neck. I rolled 
over, and as I did so my hand came against my iron lever. It 
gave me strength. I struggled up, shaking the human rats 
from me, and, holding the bar short, I thrust where I judged 
their faces might be. I could feel the succulent giving of flesl 
and bone under my blows, and for a moment I was free. 





LUTHER’S MARRIAGE. 


Reavers, belonging to all grades of belief and unbelic(, 
will be interested in M. Zeller’s article in‘the Nowvelle 
Revue on the latter half of Luther’s life, and notably 
in the very lucid and clear account given by the 
historian of the Reformer’s marriage with Katherine 
Bora. Luther had already declared himself in favour 
of the marriage of priests eight years before he him- 
self carried out his theories. “I am not made of 
wood or stone,” he would sometimes observe, “ but I have 
to take part in so many other combats, and he who finds 
himself in face of death takes no heed of wedding bells.” 
And yet, according to Melancthon, Luther had never 
been insensible to the tender emotions; as a young 
man he formed an attachment to a girl at Erfurt, and 
later fell in love with a Wittenberg damsel. It was 
in the latter town, that he came across Katherine 
Bora, “bonny of face, of noble birth, with a pink and 
white complexion, high cheek bones, and brown hair 
gathered in a knot at the back of her head.” Luther 
was then forty-two years of age; and many nuns, weary 
of conventual existence, sought him out now and again 
to seek his advice and assistance. 

Katherine Bora was one of nine sisters escaped from the 
monastery of Nimphschen; as was his custom in such 
cases, the Doctor tried more than once to arrange a 
marriage for his protégée, but she refused two excellent 
offers, and declared her intention of remaining single if 
Luther did not care to change his state. And so after 
some hesitation he finally made up his mind to do as 
other men, and, accordingly, one summer morning, with- 
out either of the eontracting parties telling their friends 
what was about to-oé¢cur, Martin Luther, accompanied by 
the painter Cranach and Dr. Appelles, met Katherine at 
the house of the pastor Pomeranus, and they became man 
and wife. 

Luther’s friends and enemies were equally disconcerted 
and surprised; to one he announced the news with the 
words, “I have been told that the Devil and the world 
will smile when they see me married; they now have the 
opportunity of doing so!” His fridnds and supporters were 
greatly distressed. “The Reformation,” cried Erasmus, 
“is a tragi-comedy, which always ends in a marriage ” ; 
Melancthon, who, although a secular from first to last, 
had no great opinion of the holy state, wrote, “Cursed 
be he who abandons wisdom in. consequence of the 
Doetor’s folly.” According to M. Zeller, to Luther’s 
marriage can be traced the comparative quietude and 
obscurity of his later years. His action struck a severe 
blow at his prestige ; and the man who had always excited 
fear and respect was condemned and ridiculed, the 
theologian disappearing in the individual. As is often 
the case, it was those nominally in his camp that 
he found most destructive from every point of view, 
and the French writer gives a striking picture of the 
dissensions which existed between the four Saxon 
theologians, Luther and Melancthon, Zwingli and 
Ccolampadius. ay 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


GLASGOW AS A MODEL MUNICIPALITY. 
BETTER EVEN THAN BIRMINGHAM. 

In the Fortnightly Review for April, Mr. W. E. Garrett 
Fisher sounds the praises of Glasgow, a city which even 
more than Birmingham may be regarded as standing in 
the forefront of municipal progress. Mr. Fisher says :— 

Glasgow, whom her citizens delight to call the second 
city of the Empire, assuredly deserves the name of first, both 
in regard to the chronology of modern municipal development 
and to the success wit which she has executed all her 
reforms. 

The aim and object of the Glasgow Muncipality is 
defined very simply :— 

To attempt to make the life of the citizens as healthy and 
as happy as is possible. The corporation recognise three duties 
as being laid upon them: to fulfil their trust by economical 
administration of the city’s finances; to improve public health, 
both per and moral; and to give brightness and the 
possibility of happiness to civic life. 

WORK, NOT TALK. 

In the discharge of this task the Glasgow mnnicipal 
statesmen talk very little about great princr:es. but 
being practical men they spend their time in doing great 
works. Hence Mr. Fisher says :— 

Glasgow is an instance of the striking progress which may 
be achieved in municipal matters by a body of good business 
men who are more concerned about the welfare of the city 
than the illustration of a political or social theory. Politics, 
indeed, are practically unknown at the Glasgow Council 
Board.- Nor is eloquent speech in great demand there. The 
real work is, all of it, done in committees and small sub- 
committees, and the discussions at the meetings of council are, 
I understand, chiefly useful to let outsiders know what is going 
on. Glasgow, again, is claimed by many as a wonderful 
example of the success of municipal socialism. That may be 
so, but the Council certainly had no such idea in their heads 
when they achieved their successes. 

THE BRIGHTENING OF CIVIC LIFE. 

The story of Glasgow’s dealing with the lodging-houses, 
the water companies, etc., etc., has often been told lin 
these pages, but it is worth while to note what Mr. 
Fisher says the corporation has dont to sweeten and 
brighten the life of the citizens. He says:— 

The Glasgow Corporation have always taken a keen 
interest in the brightening of civic life. Strong in “the 
power of the multiplied penny,” they have endowed their city 
with museums, half-a-dozen parks, and a really good art 
gallery. It is worthy of note that the Corporation have opened 
the baths free at certain hours to children attending the 
board schools of the city. The teaching of swimming has thus 
been greatly encouraged. The Corporation also provide 
lectures upon art and kindred subjects in the museums and 
galleries, and give a good concert every Saturday during the 
winter in the City Hall at prices of 3d. and 1d.; and they 
make it pay. They are now building a People’s Palace in the 
east end. More important still, perhaps, is the fact that they 
are providing playgrounds for children in the congested parts 
of the city, where gymnastic apparatus and games of all kinds 
are at the disposal of every child in the neighbourhood. 

THE CIVIC FAMILY HOME. 

The story of the Glasgow lodging-houses is familiar 
enough, but their latest development is not so well 
known :— 

The Corporation are at present engaged in the building of 
a Family Home, which is to do for widows and widowers with 
children what the lodging-houses have done for single men, in 
the way of raising the standard of comfort and the possibilities 
of life. In this building, which will provide one hundred and 
seventy-six dormitories, it is proposed to charge 8d. a night 
for a room large enough for a man or woman with not more 
than three children. ‘Ihe children will be fed and taken 
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entirely in charge during the day, as it is expected, for 1s. 6d. 
a head per week. This, I believe, is an absolutely new experi- 
ment for a British municipality to try. 

THE MUNICIPAL TRAMS. 

Mr. Fisher has also a good deal to say concerning the 
success of the recent experiment by which the corpora- ~ 
tion took over the working of the tram-lines. He remarks 
truly enough :— 

It is no light matter for inexperienced men to start a tram- 
way business on a scale that involves 300 cars, 3000 horses, 
and 1700 men, even with plenty of time in which to prepare. 

Tne Corporation had not much time to prepare, but 
notwithstanding this they were able to overtake the 
demands of the public, and have enormously improved 
the service at the same time that they have reduced the 
fares, and amended the conditions under which it is 
worked. The result of the first six months’ working is 
that they have paid £9000 to the municipal fund, instead 
of the £500 previously received from the tramway com- 
panies. The hours of labour have been reduced to sixty 
per week, AJl fares have also been reduced, some as 
much as one-third, and halfpenny fares have been adopted 
for the first time. An analysis of the business done has 
been published—- 
from which it appears that, in round numbers, 300,000 pas- 
sengers paid $1., 600,000 paid 1d., 95,000 paid 14d., and only 
20,909 paid the maximum fare of 2d. It may be supposed 
that t next step will be to abolish all fares above the penny. 

SOUND FINANCE, 
Sut a:ncugh Glasgo- is doing all these things it is 
running t.° business » ~onnd financial basis :— 

If I were usiked, indeed, o ¢at- the distinctive feature of 
Glasgow finances,  hould suggest the Sinking Fund. That 
useful invention is now applied to every enterprise of the 
Second City. On cxamining che municipal accounts, one finds 
that all serious debts -z2 on the way to be cleared off by the 
automatic operation of this device. hus the Loan Debt of 
the Police Commission, amounting to nearly £1,300,000, will 
be paid off in less than fifty years, four-fifths of it being paid 
within twenty years. The water and gas debts will be paid, 
the one in sixty-seven years, the other in forty, without any 
new call upon the ratepayer. The debt on the parks and 
galleries will be paid off in forty years. 

In the last twenty years the rates have been reduced 
all round by two pence in the pound :— 

In the same period the price of gas has been lowered from 
5s. 34d. per thousand cubic feet to 2s. 6d. In spite of the 
increase of the population and the doubling of the area of the 
City of Glasgow between 1874 and to-day, the rates have 
decreased all round, whilst the service is substantially 
improved. 

DECENTRALISATION. 

Glasgow, however, like London, is too big to be 
administered entirely from one centre, and it is interesting 
to notice the scheme which is being drawn up for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of local administration. 
If this project is carried out, 

Glasgow will be divided into five sections, “so as to give the 
nearest effect to natural geographical groups that the limits of 
the ward will permit.” A Divisional Board is to be formed in 
each section, of the members elected by the wards contained in 
it, with others if necessary; the Lord Provost, and the Conveners 
and Sub-Conveners of the Committees of Watching and Light- 
ing, Statute Labour and Health, to be ex-officio members of 
each board. The minutes of each board-meeting are to be 
communicated to the next meeting of the Central Council, and, 
if not disapproved, thereon become resolutions of the Council. 

Mr. W. Smart, in the Economic Journal for March, has 
a paper full of figures on the “Municipal Work and 
Finance of Glasgow.” 
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FRITZ REUTER AND THE GERMAN STUDENTS’ 
; CLUBS. 

In Heft 7 of the Deutscher Hausschatz, a Catholic 
magazine, Karl Menne has an interesting article on the 
_ great German humorist and the Burschenschaft movement 
in connection with the German universities. 

The Burschenschaft movement, which began in 
Thuringia, had among other objects the reform of 
academic life; but the students of the universities were 
only a fraction of the members of the great union called 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Burschenschaft, which was 
founded at Jena in 1813. Their banner was black, red, 
and gold, and their programme Arndt’s well-known song 
of the united Fatherlaud as the Fatherland of the Ger- 
mans. Universal attention does not seem to have been 
directed to this great club till 1817, when a festival was 
held at the Wartburg, and representatives of all the 
Burschenschaften met together. There were present 
some five hundred students and several professors. 
Speeches were made for Germany’s fame and greatness, 
and the question of German unity was emphasised on 
every hand. The meeting closed by contemptuously 
committing to the flames such works as the “ Codex der 
Gendarmerie,” by Albert von Kamptz, Kotzebue’s “ Ger- 
man History” and the “Code Napoleon.” Fourteen 
universities were represented. 

Two years later Karl Ludwig Sand, a young member, 
went to Mannheim and stabbed Kotzebue, with the result 
that the club was suppressed, the colours of the banner 
were forbidden, and many professors were dismissed. 
But’ this only incited the students to form secret and 
really revolutionary associations, 

In 1832 Fritz Reuter went to Jena and was charmed 
with the life at the university. He threw himself, heart 
and soul, into the Burschenschaft movement, and need- 
less to say it was useless for him to think of study. 
Much of the original commotion had already subsided 
when he arrived there, and certainly much of the original 
ideal was gone; but the movement was at the height 
of its political development, and he became a zealous 
member. He joined the union Germania, which was 
before all things political in tendency and strove for a 
free and united life in Germany. Opposed to it was the 
Arminia, scientific in its object and much more important 
in point of numbers. In 1832-3 the rivalry between the 
two clubs was at its height and the members did not 
hesitate to use swords and other weapons. At last the 
military were called out; the use of arms, the wearing of 
the colours, and the existence of clubs with political 
tendencies were forbidden. The Germania dissolved 
before the Government had time to interfere, but it 
was too late for many of those implicated. Reuter 
was among those who had to quit Jena, and he returned 
to his home and passed the summer there, 

Meanwhile, at Frankfort-on-the-Main the soldiers on 
guard were suddenly attacked and many were killed and 
wounded ; and the conspirators, continuing the battle in 
the streets, were arrested. This affair was taken so 
seriously by the Government that others who were not 
connected with it in any way were arrested, among them 
Reuter. He had gone to Leipzig to continue his studies, 
and thence to Berlin, and though his friends warned him 
to leave while there was yet time, he would not listen. 
He was first condemned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to thirty years’ imprisonment. He was 
dragged from fortress to fortress, and subjected to the 
greatest hardships. When he was released in 1840 his 
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health was ruined, but his spirit was not broken. His 
account of his sufferings, however, does not contain a 
bitter expression. As a writer, his humorous and 
pathetic Mecklenburg peasant tales in Platt-Deutscl: 
or a German are widely read in Germany. He died 
in 1874. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN AND HIS DRAMAS. 


Tre March number of the Deutsche Revue gives some 
notes of a visit to Gerhart Hauptmann. From the 
article we learn that the famous dramatist is of a 
reserved, shy nature, with a deep sense of duty. He 
knows he has a mission to fulfil to humanity, he knows 
that the social democratic rule of mediocrity threatens 
to lead the higher instincts of to-day into false paths, 
and that it is possible for the poem without a marked 
tendency to exercise an influence. 

Hauptmann’s is a thoroughly artistic nature.4 H 
holds communion with the great German poets as with 
intimate friends, and now, while he is working at 
“ Florian Geyer,” he buries himself in Schiller’s historical 
dramas. He is equally attracted by music and the other 
arts. Of living artists he prefers Klinger, Bicklin and 
Uhde; of the old masters the Germans are his favourites. 
His first idea of a profession was sculpture. He left 
school early, and went to his uncle to learn farming. 
There the poetic impulse was awakened, and he recalls 
how he read aloud Schiller’s “Diver” to the farm 
labourers whom he was superintending. At Breslau he 
entered the art school for the study of sculpture, but 
for some reason or other was soon dismissed. Professor 
Haertel befriended him, and managed to get him re- 





admitted. 


Poet and sculptor, the youth next went to Jena 
University to fill up the gaps in his education; but he 
did not stay there long. He went to Rome to pursue 
his work in sculpture, and when he returned to Dresden 
it was with the determination to remain faithful to 
plastic art. But he turned to the drama, and wrote 
“ Tiberius,” “Conradin,” and other tragedies. At that 
time he could not find material for a modern drama. 

“My first drama ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’ (‘ Before Sun- 
rise’),” says Hauptmann, “I should like to disown, but 
I hold to all my other works, and ‘Die EKinsamen 
Menschen’ (‘Lonely Souls’) is still my favourite. I 
have an idea for a ‘ Pericles,’ and I hope yet to succeed 
in a drama of joy. I do not intend my dramas to 
be limited to poverty or to misery of any kind.” 
Hauptmann’s dramas are all in a certain sense symbolical, 
that is to say, in all their fidelity to reality, their being is 
symbolical. His best dramatic characters have been 
created without any model whatever. Referring to 
“Florian Geyer,” he says :— 

I sought material in a strong socialistic period. The time 
of the peasant war seemed to offer it, and I began. Certain 
groups arose out of this material, and quite involuntarily the 
form of Geyer sprang into existence. I not only saw the man 
before me, but I heard the peculiarities of his speech and 
mode of expression, and I understood his feelings and his 
disposition. As soon as the other persons had come to life in a 
similar way. the relations of the characters to each other have 
to be considered. There are also points in the story to decide 
scenically. Then there arise certain leading scenes round 
which other scenes group themselves. The division into acts 
next takes place, and the first broad writing down is done. 
The chief task lies in the working-out, and as a help I often 
read my work aloud. The public does not heed the numerous 
fine connecting links, which make the whole into an organic 
unity. Every subject takes a special form with me, and until 
that difficulty with the material is overcome I never rest. 
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COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
How Ir Has Workep. 
In the Annals of the American. Academy for March, 
Mr. E. R. L. Gould, who is certainly one of the ablest 
young Americans sent abroad to report upon the 
jndustrial and economic progress of the world, reviews a 
special report of the American Commissioner of Labour 
on compulsory insurance in Germany. As the subject is 
one which commands increasing attention in this country, 


- it may be well to quote Mr. Gould’s admirable and con- 


densed summary of the law and its results :— 

There are three chapters in which the laws of compulsory 
insurance against sickness, against accidents, and against old 
age and invalidity are given textually, and facts relating to 
organisation and administration quoted in full detail. The 
first of these measures was passed June 15, 1883. It was 
modified in April, 1892, in order to bring it into harmony with 
the other insurance laws which had in the meantime been 
passed. Sick insurance is about to be extended to agricultural 
labourers and to servants. At present nearly eight millions of 
persons are insured, and expenditures for sick relief amount to 
more than $23,800,000 annually. The purpose of sick insurance 
is to insure a certain ‘and sufficient relief in case of illness 
during at least thirteen weeks. The employé pays two-thirds 
of the sick insurance and the employer one-third. 

Accident insurance is likewise compulsory and universal. 
The first law was passed July 6, 1884, and dealt chiefly with 
industrial enterprises. The law of May 28, 1885, extended 
accident insurance to transportation agencies. A subsequent 
enactment, bearing the date of March 15, 1886, regulates 
‘accident insurance for state officials, military officers, and 
soldiers. A few months later there was a further extension to 
‘agrieulture and forestry, snd it is on the eve of extension to 
home industry and commerce. Accident insurance is at the 
ost of employers. 

Invalidity and old age insurance law was enacted June 22, 
1889, and subjects to compulsory insurance after sixteen years 
of age all persons working for wages in every branch of trade, 
apprentices and servants included, managing officials and 











SUMMARY OF INSURANCE IN GERMANY IN 1892. 





| Insurance against 
Persons insured, | - 








Old age and in- 





Teceipts, expenses, etc. sickness. Accidents. validity. 
sPersons insured. . .| a 7,273,000 | 618,000,000 | c 11,200,000 
Persons relievedd. . | 2,752,000 | 210,000 | 187,800 
RKOEPTS : 

Contributions of | | 
employers . §7,378,000.00 | $12,852,000.00 | $11,275,250.00 

Contributions of | | 
employed 18,445,000.00 | i |  11,275,250.00 
Total . | € 31,416,000.00 | ¢ 16,184,000.00 |e, £25,751,600.00 

SEXPENDITURES : | | 
Benefits ... 22,610,000.00 7,735,000.00 JF 5,331,200.00 
Administration g 1,475,600.00 | g 1,761,200.00 | g 1,066,240.00 
Total . . | h29,512,000.00 | h 12,852,000.00 | fh 26,751,600.00 


-Accumulated Funds . | 7¢ 26,180,000.00 | 7% 24,038,000.00 | 7% 38,758,300.00 


Benefits per case . . | 8.33 | 44.03 SF 28.56 
nem pee person in- : 
ies | 3.332! ~ m4) Sf 2.142 
| 





(a) Persons employed for wages or salary in trade and commerce, partly in 
ragriculture (forestry) and domestic service. 

(6) Persons employed in industry and agriculture (forestry), not in com- 
“merce, handicrafts, and petty trades, including about 4,000,000 small farmers 
(with areas under 24.71 acres), and as many persons insured in additional or 
-double employments. 

c) Workers of all trades and servants, likewise (industrial and agricultural) 

and commercial assistants with regular year’s earnings up to $476. 

(d) Persons having received legal assistance. in money or in kind (free 
“medical or hospital treatment, medicines, etc.), provided by the workmen’s 
insurance laws for disability caused by sickness, accident, invalidity, or old 


age. 
(e) Including balance on hand at the commencement of the year and interest 
on investments. 
(f) Including State subsidies. 
Including the current costs of the whole organisation. 
h) Including the year’s addition to the fands. 
Provided by law in order to secure the payments named. 
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commercial assistants with regular salaries up to $476. The 
old age and invalidity insurance fund is formed by equal 
contributions from employers and employed, and an imperial 
subsidy amounting to $11.90 per annum fs granted to ey: 

annuity, 

Public opinion now very generally favours sickness i 

regards accident insurance with complacency, but is apparently 
discontented with the old age and invalidity measure. The 
law seems to be defective, since, according to a reliable private 
calculation, nearly 40 per cent. have failed to meet their legal 
obligations to contribute. The official statement reduces this 
to 16 or 17 per cent. In four years’ time 60,000 claims have 
had to be refused, and this furnishes ground for criticism and 
disappointment. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

In the Sunday at Home, Mr. W. J. Gordon writes an 
admirable article about the Bible Society and its work. 
Very few persons, of all the thousands who pass the 
Bible House in Queen Victoria Street, have any idea as 
to the influence which the people in that building exercise 
upon the uttermost parts of the earth. It is indeed one 
of the great -nerve-centres of the human race. Myr. 
Gordon says :— 

The work done in this solid, handsome building is enormous, 
In a year the Society issues nearly four million copies of the 
Bible, or portions thereof; and these are in 320 different 
languages. 


There is a museum in the Bible House in which are 
stored some famous Bibles, and among them all the most 
famous is the Bible of the Welsh girl, who started the 
old Society less than a hundred years ago:— 

Mary Jones’s Bible was the very book which served as the 
seed from which this great organisation sprang. Who does 
not know the story of the Welsh girl, the weaver’s daughter, 
who saved her pence and farthings in order that she might 
have a Bible of her very own, and who does not remember how 
she walked the five-and-twenty miles to Bala to get the Book, 
and sat down and cried when Mr. Charles told her that all his 
copies were sold? The girl’s tears, however, were not without 
effect; the good minister managed tp get her a Bible, and at 
his next visit to London told her story at the Religious Tract 
Society’s house in Paternoster Row, when it was suggested by 
Mr. Joseph Hughes, a member of the committee, that a society 
might be formed. 


Which society was formed, and is the British and Foreign 
Bible Society as we know it to-day. 


Another interesting exhibit is the Indian Bible translated 
in 1685, by John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. The book 
has lasted longer than the people for whom it was made: the 
tribes to which Eliot preached have vanished, and their lan- 
guage is extinct. 

It is interesting to know, among other items illustrating 
the work done by the Society, that to Uganda alone, last 
year, some 66,000 Bibles were despatched, This, how- 
ever, is but a drop in the bucket :— 

Some of the translations have run into large numbers 
Nearly four hundred thousand copies have been issued in 
Arabic, over a million and a half have come forth in Bengali, 
over three quarters of a million in Czech, over five millions in 
Chinese, over a million in Danish, over two millions in Dutch, 
over twelve millions in French, some seventeen millions in 
German, about a million and a quarter in Hebrew, over a 
million in Magyar, nearly three and a half millions in Italian, 
over three hundred thousand in Lettish, over five hundred and 
sixty thousand in Malagasi, over six hundred and sixteen 
thousand in Malayalam, six hundred thousand in Marathi, 
over five millions in Russ—in the South Russian agency there 
are no less than forty distinct languages—over two and a 
half millions in Spanish and nearly three and a half in 
ph nag nearly three millions in Tamil and over a million in 

elugu. 
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THE ANCESTORS OF ROUSSEAU. 

Ar the period of the birth of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
says a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes for February 
15th, his family had been established in Geneva for five 
generations. They were Huguenots who came from France 
and settled in Geneva in 1550. Didier Rousseau, the 
French exile, was a merchant. In some family papers 
he is called a bookseller, and it was perhaps for selling 
Protestant books that he was obliged to leave his country ; 
but he was also a wine merchant, and kept an inn in 
Geneva at the sign of the “ Crown and Sword.” When he 
was. formally received as a burgher he had to pay the 
usual taxes, the receipts for which show that he was in 
easy circumstances, and when he died he left money to 
the hospital and to the College of Geneva, and a hundred 
florins for the benefit of “ Poor Strangers.” He married 
Jate in life. His wife, whose name was Miége, was daughter 
to a peasant of Faucigny, one of whose brothers was a 
baker and the other a shoemaker. She bore five children, 
of whom only one survived, being two years old when his 
father died in 1581. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, whose own 
-books: were burnt in Geneva; should have been proud of 
his ancestor, but we have no evidence that he ever even 
heard of him. In succeeding generations the Rousseaus 
married French or Genevan wives, except in one case 
when the bride came from Piedmont. Didier’s son Jean 
married one Elizabeth Bluet, who also belonged to a 
Huguenot family. He was a master tanner and acquired 
a modest fortune. He had one son and two daughters, 
the eldest. of whom married a elockmaker, and the 
son was placed as apprentice to the son-in-law. Thus 
for three generations succeeding Rousseaus were clock- 
makers. In 1654, Jean Rousseau the Second applied to 
the Council for exemption in regard to certain taxes, 
on the plea that he had sixteen children, of whom 
ten were sons, and his legitimate request was granted. 
He died in‘1678, and Jean-Jacques, it will be remembered, 
in his Confessions, makes allusions to his numerous great 
uncles and aunts. The wife of Jean the Second, whose 
name was Lydia Massard, was of good family; she was 
the great-grandmother of Jean-Jacques, her children 
married well, and this generation was the most fortunate 
of the family of Rousseau. Her son David, the grand- 
father of Jean-Jacques, lived to nearly a hundred.. The 
author of the Confessions must have known him, though 
he does not mention this “ respectable old man,” but a 

rtrait of David and a letter in his handwriting make 

im seem more real than any of his predecessors. The 
letter is sealed with the family coat of arms—a sun with 
fcur stars, it is addressed to the Marquis of Saint Michel, 
and refers toa watch which Rousseau was making, which 
was to cost four pistoles; the portrait, dated thirty years 
later, represents a solemn personage in a peruke, and 
“wearing a coat ornamented with gold buttons. David 
Rousseau had only fourteen children, of whom many 
died young; Isaac, one of three surviving sons, became 
the father of Jean-Jacques: the three daughters are 
mentioned in their nephew’s correspondence and Con- 
fessions. Isaac Rousseau’s wife was Susanne Bernard. 
One of her uncles was a pastor, and took much pains 
with her education; Jean-Jacques says that his mother 
drew and sang, was fond of reading, and wrote verses. 

It is when we come near to the immediate inheritance 
of Jean-Jacques that we touch the source of his 
-eccentricities. Although Susanne Bernard was _ well 


brought up by her uncle, the pastor, her father Jacques 
) ard was a ne’er-do-well, who died at thirty-three; 
and Isaac Rousseau, though not vicious, had strange and 
‘wild ideas, After his marriage with Susanne, he left his 
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very lucrative business as clockmaker, and took to giving 
dancing lessons; and then went off to Constantinople. 
His motives are not known; they may have been monetary ; 
they may simply have been prompted by mere loveof adven- 
ture. Whatever was the cause, he left his young wife and 
child, and did not return for six years. Then in 1711 
Susanne gave birth to famous Jean-Jacques—and died. 
Thus the great writer is proved to have been descended 
from a line of respectable citizens of Geneva; his four 
great-grandparents were respectively a master tanner or 
merchant clockmaker, and a lawyer. He could count 
both peasants and members of the Geneva aristocracy 
among his forbears. But he came out of a little world in 
which a lapse was neither forgiven nor forgotten, and the 
death of his mother Susanne and the extraordinary 
escapade of his father caused his youth to be compara- 
tively unprotected, and probably influenced in no smal! 
degree his after life and career. 


WHAT GROWN-UP PEOPLE ARE LIKE. 
A Report py A Six YEAR OLD. 

In Lady Henry Somerscet’s paper in the March Avena, 
which is noticed elsewhere, there is one page that must 
be extracted in full. It is that in which she illustrates 
her point that children’s ideas of grown-up people are 
very often not understood. A friend of hers, she says, 
asked a little girl of six years old what she thought of 
grown-up people. The following is the six-years-old 
maiden’s report on this important subject. It was written 
down exactly as she spoke it without any change what- 
overs 

“In the first place,” said the child, “they are bigger; and 
then they don’t like sweets—not very often; and next they 
don’t like to climb trees; and next they don’t like to rid 
donkeys so much, because they like to do other things. They 
like to write books, and they like to go to meetings, and also 
they don’t like to be always with children for it takes them 
from doing these things. Another difference is, they don’t like 
to pretend because they want to know what is really going to: 
happen. I have seen them get angry, so I know they are not 
always good. Sometimes they tell children to do what is not 
right; they tell us not to ride on donkeys because they might 
get kicked, but the children don’t mind that, they rather lik: 
it. They aro a great deal older; some are twice as old as 
others. You must be twenty-one to be grown up, and after 
that you keep on being so. Here’s a way in which they are 
both exactly opposite to'each other. Grown people think that 
children are naughty and children think that grown-up people 
are naughty. Thero’s another difference: they know how to: 
swim—that is, some do, but some children do. They live for 
money; some, not all, spend it for useful things, which children 
think are not useful because they don’t like them; therefore 
they think the money is wasted. They think when a person 
gets langouste [a sort of French fish], they think the money is 
wasted on that because they don’t like it. Some live to give 
things away, and there’s one person I know that nearly almost 
lives for children, and that is grandma. I don’t think there 
would be another one like grandma. They have’ long dresses: 
and trousers. They generally, that is, sometimes, care more 
for their friends than for children, but this particular person 
that I am talking about doesn’t. They do their hair differently ;. 
they screw it up, but men have it cut short but they have 
beards. Some grown ups are nice, and some children; but 
this particular person, grandma, is nicer than any child. 1 
really can’t explain any more.” 





In Cornhill the excellent series of papers entitled 
Circuit Notes is continued. The writer, who is a barrister: 
on the Northern Circuit, will probably do better with his. 
pen than with his tongue, unless indeed he be very high 
up in his profession. Few men describe more brightly 
what they see. 
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‘HORACE GREELEY’S HANDWRITING. 
A Goop Story or Bap CALIGRAPHY. 


In Harper’s Magazine for April, Mr. Hayden Carruth tells 
a good story of the handwriting of Horace Greeley. That 
great journalist was notorious as producing the most 
absolutely undecipherable handwriting that any man has 
been known to put on paper. In the Z'ribune office most 
of the copy was set by one man named Larkway, who 
boasted that he could read Greeley’s copy at three yards 
with one eye shut. He was so proud of his ability in 
this respect that the whole composing staff longed to 
humble him. An attempt was made on a famous occasion, 
and resulted in total failure. It came about in this wise. 
Someone had given Mr. Greeley two young cockerels—or 
roosters, as the prudish Americans say—of a breed so 
remarkable, that it was determined to bring them up in 
the printing-office. There they waxed fat on printer’s 
ink and paste; but their tempers did not improve, for 
they took to fighting badly, The story then proceeds as 
follows :— 

After they had been with us a couple of weeks, the boy one 
day left the ink-roller of the proof-press on the floor. One of 
the roosters walked over it, and then across a piece of white 
paper. The foreman saw him, and a great light burst in upon 
his mind, which nearly stunned him. He slapped his leg with 
his hand hard enough to break it, and shut his jaws together 
like a vice to Keep from breaking cut in a voleano of laughter. 
He walked to his desk as if in a trance, keeping his eye on 
Larkway. Before he went home he spoke to the proof-reader 
and one or two others, and they fractured their legs with their 
hands; and then they all went off to the hospital for the night. 

The next afternoon they were back at the office two hours 
before the usual time. The foreman caught one rooster and 
the proof-reader the other, and they took them over in the 
corner behind the imposing-stones. They had previously sent 
the devil down to Mr. Greeley’s room to get a dozen sheets of 
the paper he always wrote on. These they spread on the floor 
in the form of a square, carefully inked the feet of the fowls, 
and set them to fighting on the copy paper. They had just 
had a meal of cockroaches, and they went at each other 
savagely. Every two or three minutes the men would take 
them off, ink the bottoms of their fect, and toss them into 
the ring again. At the end of twenty minutes every sheet of 
the paper was covered with their tracks, and the foreman 
gathered up the pages, numbered them, and scrawled a head 
on the first one, “The Plain Duty of Congress,” in imitation 
of Greeley’s hand, marked the whole “ Breyier—Double Lead,” 
and hung it on the copy-hook. 

Pretty soon the men began to drop in, but they had all 
heard of the game that was on, and picked around ‘the article. 
After a while Larkway came lumbering along. He had just 
made a new pipe out of the biggest ear of corn ever raised in 
Cayuga County, and a particularly crooked pig’s tail from 
Brattleboro, Vermont, and seemed unusually pert. He started 
the conflagration in his pipe, put on_his spectacles, and walked 
to the hook. 

“Hey? You fellers still soldiering, ain’t you?” he cried. 
“Still afraid of the old man’s stuff, hey? Can’t rastle it, can 
you? Had to leave it for old Larkway, didn’t you? Well, 
that’s all right; I like it. You do mea favour when you leave 
it for me.” 

He took it, walked over and slammed it down on his upper 
case, planted a handful of leads on the bottom of it, and picked 
up his stick. Every man in the room held his sides, and 
watched to see the old fossil flabbergasted; but, by the 
Goddess of Truth, he began to set it! 

Yes, Larkway started to set it. At the end of the second 
line he began to look a little troubled, laid down his stick, and 
we thought our moment of victory was come; but he only 
swore a little, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, refilled it, lit 
it with a husk stripped from the outside, picked up his stick, 
and went on. You could have packed every one of us in a 
hat-box. The old caye-dweller worked on, and never looked 


ee 
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up again until he got almost to the bottom of the last page. 
Here he stuck, on a place where one of the roosters had slapped 
down the edge of his wing, also inky. Larkway studied over 
it for a long time, then he said to the foreman: 

“ Darn it, the best of us get hung up on a word once in a 
while. What’s that, down there?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said the foreman. “You know I can’t 
read the stuff. Go down and ask the old man himself.” 

Larkway shuffled out with a long face, carrying his pipe in 
one hand and the copy in the other. He went into the chief’s 
room, and said, in a low tone: “Mr. Greeley, I'm stuck. 
What is that word?” 

Greeley snatched the sheet from his hand impatiently, 
studied it-a moment, and then squeaked in his highest voice : 

“* Unconstitutional,’ sir! Great Jehoshaphat! it seems to 
me sometimes as if this office was full of pesky college 
graduates, and after ’'ve given the janitor strict orders not to 


'” 


allow one of ’em in the building! 


RAIN AND MODERN RAIN-MAKERS. 

Nordisk Tidskrift is, as usual, a good number full of 
solid, interesting and instructive articles. Of these, the 
one of most general interest, in a recent number, is un- 
doubtedly Hugo Hildebrand Hildebrandsson’s ably and 
pleasantly-wiitten paper headed as above. Its aim is to 
prove scientifically the utter impossibility of the theory 
that rain may be produced by human art, and to lay bare 
the folly of the sanguine attempt quite recently made in 
America. Herr Hildebrandsson first proceeds to explain 
in a popular and interesting manner Nature’s own 
method of rain-making, after which he goes into the 
experiments, researches and discoveries made in France 
by Dr. Le Roy in 1750, by Professor Nils Wallerius 
of Upsala, by De Luc in England later on, and by 
Aitken, Coulier, Mascart and others. He mentions, in 
passing, the sometime successful endeavours of “ Pro- 
fessor ” Melbourne of Texas to gull people into believing 
in his fraudulent “ rain-making business.” Having gone 
into the various suggestions made by Mr. Pitkin and 
Messrs, Astor and Bell, and shown how far human folly 
can go in credulity and vain experiment, Herr Hilde- 
brandsson concludes his article with a description of the 
methods employed in 1870 by Mr. Powers, in 1880 by 
Mr. Ruggles, and in 1890-92 by Mr. Dyrenforth :— 

It is said, that Karl XI. on one oecasion, when clad in his 
kingly robes, drew the attention of a member of his Niksdag, 
of the worthy Dalecarlian peasant class, to the splendour of 
his appearance with the words, “Have you ever in your life 
before seen anything so valuable ?” and was coolly answered, 
“Oh, yes! A three days’ May-shower!” The correctness of 
the reply was undeniable. The value of a three days’ rain- 
shower over the country at the proper time is more than any 
monarch can produce. 

To force or, as it is put, to “make rain,” has therefore through 
all time been, amongst the savage or half-savage peoples, the 
part allotted to“rain-makers,” “medicine men,” and “sorcerers,” 
who have been supposed able, with the help of the gods, to 
bring their country this blessing. We, scientifically cultured 
folk of the nineteenth century, look down upon the supersti- 
tion with compassion, but, remarkably enough, even amongst 
us, and especially in America, has the professed rain-maker 
turned up. It is said that the world wishes to be deceived, and 
probably no heathen “ sorcerer” has rejoiced in more believers 
than has the modern rain-maker. Only Humbug must now 
appear in new dress; formerly it adopted the mantle of 
Religion; in our day it adopts that of Science. And it matters 
nought that genuine scientists, such as Macfarlane, Ward, 
Davis and others, in treatises more or less learned, show up 
the utter impossibility of the suggested methods, Their voices 
ring unheard, the cultured folk as well as the masses still 
believe, indeed, as we shall see, various Diets have voted con- 
siderable sums of money to be expended in the experiment of 
rain-making. 
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JOHN BURNS—A STUDY. 


By AN AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Mr. Ricuarp J. Ranpon, in the Avena for March, 
gives us an extremely well-written and appreciative 
sketch of John Burns as observed by an American 
sympathiser during his recent tour in America. When 
Mr. Randon saw Mr. Burns on the platform of the Copper 
Union it reminded him of the definition of Webster as a 
steam-engine in breeches. An editorial friend, however, 
whispered in his ear, as Burns rose to speak, “he is an 
intellectual compound of the terrier and the bull-dog.” 


HOW JOHN BURNS LOOKS. 


Here is the writer’s description of John Burns on the 
American platforn :— 


This man of thirty-eight looks a rugged and well-worn 
fifty; at that age he will probably appear younger than his 
years. Mental combative work, as well as physical labour, 
evidently agrees with him. ‘The outer shell is a little tough, 
the personal manifestation may be somewhat acid, but the 
kernel is sweet, sound, and wholesome. He is a bit “ bounce- 
able,” as an Englishman of his own ilk would put it; a trifle 
brusque and overborne at times in speech and manners. The 
face is Gallic, not Anglo-Saxon. The figure is hardly of 
middle stature, yet he gives you the impression, physically, 
of being a sawed-off giant. But he is well-proportioned. 
Five feet six inches in height, broad of frame, without the 
slightest appearance of squatness; his deep, wide chest, strong 
square shoulders, short neck, sturdy arms and legs, the latter 
ending in rather small, well-formed feet, present a rare 
combination of strengtii and endurance. By occupation an 
engineer, his appearance gives you the same idea as does 
the machine he runs—that of unquestioned and concentrated 
energy. 





FAITH BEHIND A MASK. 


And so Mr. Randon goes on. He recognised in John 
Burns a strong man mentally, who has succeeded in his 
ambition to serve, and also in his determination to 
compel recognition. He has stretching before him long 
vistas of success. The writer says :— 


He is doubtless an agnostic, a questioner, in the English 
freethinker’s sense; but behind all this negative denial there 
must be true natural faith, fine ideals, deep human love, and 
most serious convictions, moulding those Jarge spiritual forces 
which alone can direct the acts and speeca of one of whom we 
speak as the strongest man, the most aggressive will, and the 
keenest brain that the ranks of labour among the English- 
speaking race have so far produced. 


A PORTRAIT IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Mr. Randon lingers lovingly upon John Burns’s 
appearance, and dwells in detail upon each feature in 
his face :— 

The eyes in conversation or repose are a warm, pleasant 
grey; in speaking they darken, change, and burn with some- 
thing of sombre concentrativeness. The forehead occupies one- 
half of a well-moulded, short, broad, set, and quite stern- 
looking face. The nose is of no particular shape, but masterful, 
with wide nostrils and broad roots. The mouth and eyes, how- 
ever,—humorous, kind, even tender, with all the scornful 
twist of the lips,—humanise the hardness, even harshness, that 
a first impression gives of the stern, soberly sad, but masterful 
countenance John Burns carries. He has, too, the far, isolated, 
impersonal look of the man set apart, often misunderstood, 
yet assured of himself and the sterling vprightness of his own 
purposes, aims, and ambitions. 


HIS MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 


He then describes John Burns's career, sets forth his 
policy on the County Council, and declares that the 
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presence of this strong man in the United States isa 
genuine portent. He says:— 


The message that John Burns has brought, the methods 
that he illustrates in his own person, and the evidence that he 
gives show that separate wage-labour organisation is not of 
itself revolutionary and destructive, but that it can and will be 
conservative in a true spirit, while truly reconstructive and 
regenerative in noble and uplifting ways and results. In 
practical politics John Burns emphasises the policy of Charles 
Stewart Parnell. The Irishman offered to Ireland an oppor- 
tunity, and enforced against English hostility a wonderful 
lesson of resistance under the constitution and by means of 
lawful but aggressive action. Hv used the parliamentary 
arsenal to secure weapons for Irish freedom. John Burns 
shows how the forces of law may advance the commonweal and 
aid in the inauguration of the true commonwealth. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE.” 


Mr. ALEXANDER J. Japp contributes to the Leisure 
Hour an interesting sketch of Mrs. Henry Wood, whose 
novels are just being re-issued in a cheap edition. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand copies of “ East Lynne ” 
have already been sold, and it is quite possible that the 
number may rise to half a million before the end of the 
century. Mrs. Henry Wood’s maiden name was Ellen 
Price. 

She was born in Worcester on January 17, 1814, the year made 
famous by the severe frost, when the Thames was frozen over, 
and bullocks were roasted whole upon the ice-bound surface. 
Her father was Mr. Thomas Price, a wealthy glove manu- 
facturer. At seven years old Ellen Price had gone through 
the studies of girls twice her age, and could repeat long 
poems. Her home was under the very shadow of the cathedral. 
which, with its services and associations, became a part of 
herself. At the age of thirteen some weakness of the spine 
began to show itself, which eventually produced a kind of 
inward curvature. 

Mrs. Wood had always been fond of writing, as a mere girl 
had produced essays, stories, and even plays after the manner 
of Shakespeare, but had never courted publicity. While yet 
in France she had begun to write stories for Bentley’s 
Miscellany and Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, then under 
the editorship of Harrison Ainsworth—wrote sometimes two 
stories a month. For a while she went on doing this with- 
out any fee or reward, and on declining further to “toil 
for nought,” she received a small salary of some £60 a year. 
This went on for a considerable period—for ten years indeed— 
till at length she said she would contribute no more short 
stories, as 8he had made up her mind to write a three-volume 
novel. Mr. Ainsworth, seeing that now he must either accept 
this novel or lose Mrs. Wood as a contributor, agreed to her 
request, and after this long probation “ East Lynne” appeared 
in the pages of that magazine. Notwithstanding the way in 
which it was received by the readers of the magazine, it was 
declined by Messrs. Chapman and Hall as a book, and was at 
length issued in three volumes by Messrs. Bentley. Its success 
was immediate and complete. One of the most remarkable 
passages in the Life is that which describes its reception in 
various countries. It has sold in greater numbers than perhaps 
any other English work of fiction, and it still sells largely. 
Mrs. Henry Wood had now found her sphere. Book after 
book followed—some of them for sale following close on the 
heels of “East Lynne.” It was at this period, just prior to 
the publication of “East Lynne,” that she contributed the 
story of “A Life Secret” to the Leisure Hour. “ Danesbury 
House,” a temperance tale, which won the prize of the League, 
was already being eagerly read by social reformers. In 1866 
Mrs. Wood lost her husband—who, however, from his practical, 
matter-of-fact cast of mind, had not specially sympathised 
with her in her imaginative work—and for many years she 
lived a widow, devoting herself to the education of her sons 
and daughter, and to literature. 
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CIRCULATING LIBRARIES FOR VILLAGES. 





——————-—— 


How any group of thirty persons can, by paying a penny a week each, 
or a shilling a quarter, obtain on loan every quarter a fresh supply 
of forty-five of the best books of the world costing £10! 





OR some years past I have been occasionally much troubled in mind because of the comparative failure to 
supply the great masses of the people living outside the range of free libraries and discount booksellers, 
with good reading. These reflections were coloured, no doubt, by my own early experience. I was once a 
village boy, and a very poor one at that, and I can never forget that, but for two things—a cheap subscription library 
and Dicks’s penny Shakespeare—I should, in all probability, never have learned to appreciate the wonder and glory 
of the world. Remembering gratefully the pit from which I was digged, and the steps by which I was enabled to 
risé from the comparatively low level of the rustic gossip and village sports of my native parish to a plane on which 
I think I can honestly say that the whole world lies before me as an open book, nay, as a drama of thrilling interest 
continually in progress around me, I have always felt a strong impulse to try to do something to extend the 
advantages which helped me then to those who are at present without them. NowI think I see my way to make a 
tentative beginning which, if it should be supported by my readers, may grow to national dimensions. 

I propose to supply every quarter such of our readers, subscribers, newsagents, or other friends in villages and 
small towns where there is no free or cheap subscription library with a box of the best books going. The details 
may be modified hereafter, but the scheme which I have elaborated, with the kind assistance of Mr. Thomas 
Gteenwood, and after consultation with the managers of existing village libraries, is as follows :— 

I start next month 


THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


and offer all its advantages to my readers on the following terms :—Each subscribing centre, whether it be a Pariste 
Council, a School Board, Board of Guardians, hospital, a church, chapel, or Sunday-school, an employer of labour, a 
newsagent or bookseller, or private individual, or group of individuals, will be supplied with a box of from forty to- 
fifty volumes of books on loan once a quarter. 

The conditions are as follows :-— 


(1) Annual subscriptions from each centre for each box, 30s. per quarter, or £6 per annum, paid in advance. 

(2) The Review or Reviews will supply the boxes and defray cost of carriage to and from the subscribing 
centre, or to the nearest railway station within, say, two hundred miles. 

(3) The subscribing centre will replace all losses and make good all damage to the books while in its care. 

(4) The subscribing centre will undertake to lend books at a charge of not exceeding 2d. per week, 1s. 6d. per 
quarter, or 5s. per annum. 

Any newsagent, bookseller, or other tradesman in a village or small town who cares to make his shop a local 
centre for the Review or Reviews Circulating Library, can obtain a box of books quarterly which, if he could 
keep half their contents in constant circulation at twopence per week, would enable him not merely to add a new 
feature of interest to his business, but also to cover his quarterly subscription and make a profit of nearly three 


-pounds a year. 


The advantages which this system offers to any public-spirited person, Church, Sunday-school, club, or other 
local centre, are obvious. Every library that can command thirty annual subscribers at four shillings each 
will be self-supporting, and become a centre of local union and acquaintance. To ministers of religion in country 
districts who have no chance of seeing new books, this library will be an immense boon. - 

There is at present, for practical purposes, no system of village libraries outside Hants and Yorkshire. The 
Sunday School Union supplied some four hundred local libraries with books last year. The Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union issues one hundred and forty-six boxes of books to local centres. The National Liberal Club- 
has about thirty villages in its lending library system. 

The great libraries of Mudie and W. H. Smith do not cater for the village reader. The minimum subseviption 
is one guinea a year, and for the majority it might as well be a thousand pounds. It is obvious that there is no 
attempt at rivalry with the great libraries or idea of antagonism in my humble venture. At the same time, the 
principle of my Circulating Library may, I hope, commend itself to the immense majority of my countrymen, to 
whom the treasures of Mudie’s and Smith’s bookshelves are hermetically sealed, 
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All the existing attempts to cater for the villager have been based more or less upon a charitable foundation. 
All the institutions supplying boxes of books at present are supported by public subscription. The subscriptions 
which they ask do not cover cost of transit, and it is assumed in almost every case that the books are supplied free. 
I wish to see whether it is not possible to buy the books and put the whole business on a strictly business basis, ' 
The margin at the above subscription is so small that Mr. Greenwood doubts whether in practice it will be found 
possible, The boxes cost 30s. each; the life of a book in circulation cannot be estimated at more than three years ; 
the cost of railway carriage, eight journeys per box per annum, cannot be put at less than 40s; the published value 
of the books in each box will be at least £10. To lend £40 worth of books per annum to subscribers who wear 
out the books in three years, and whose annual subscription, including cost of carriage, is only 30s. a quarter, is not 
a money-making enterprise; but I think it may be made to cover expenses, and I am willing at any rate to take the 
risk of the experiment. 

The Review or Reviews Circulating Library will be different in many respects from any other library yet put 
in circulation in the country districts. It will for one thing contain more printed matter and more illustrations than 
any library of its kind. As befits a library published in connection with the Review or Reviews, it will give the 
most prominent place in each of its boxes to the bound volumes of our excellent illustrated magazines for old and 
young. Each of the annual volumes of such publications as the Leiswre Hour, Good Words, the English Illustrated, 
Scribner’s, the Strand, or our own Review, is in itself a small library. Any one of these annuals contains more 
reading matter than ten complete three volume novels. The three volume novel, except under the most exceptional 
circumstances, will find no place in our Library. 

Another distinctive feature of the Library will be that a large number of the books will be selected for 
children’s reading. The little ones are the hope of the future. Their interest is the cornerstone of every coming 


- institution, Picture-books, story-books, fairy tales, will find a place in every box. 


I publish at the end of the Magazine lists of the contents of the first twelve boxes of the Review or Reviews 
Circulating Library, which I am prepared to issue at once to the first twelve local centres which will subscribe and 
comply with the conditions set forth above. 


Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the best method of mecting the needs of the country districts. 
It has been pointed out by several friends that it is impossible to expect a country district to read forty or fifty 
books in the course of three months. Hence it has been suggested that the books should remain at least six months 
in one place. I would have no objection to vary the arrangement in this sense, but of course the payment would 
have to be kept up. The only difference would be that, for the second quarter, as there would be no cost of 
carriage, the charge would be 20s. instead of 30s.—that is to say, I could send the books at 50s. a half-year, or £5 
a year, if they are only moved twice. 


Another suggestion has been made that the books contained in the twelve sample boxes are much above the 
heads of the ordinary villager. On the other hand, those who have had experience in working rural libraries say that 
the villager will often select books for himself which no one would have ventured to ask him to read. To meet 
the views of those who make this objection, and at the same time to cheapen the cost of the books, 1 have prepared 
two other boxes, the contents of which are more simple and more in accordance with the conception of some of 
our correspondents as to the kind of reading that is most popular in the villages. In a lending library all books 
must be bound, and strongly bound. This is a considerable increase to the cost of the books; but as the volumes 
will last longer, it tis true economy in the end. These two boxes contain sixty volumes, representing over eighty 
complete works, for it' will be seen that I have bound two novels into one wherever it was possible to do so. These 
boxes can be had for 30s. the half-year, or £3 a year, it being understood that they are not moved more than twice a 
year: It is difficult to do anything cheaper than this; for if thirty people were to subscribe a halfpenny a week, 
each of them would have the run of nearly two hundred complete works in the course of the year! 


Another criticism which has been made on the scheme is that people should be encouraged to buy books rather 
than lend them, and to meet this I am willing to allow any subscriber to retain the copy of any book at the end of 
the quarter or half-year at a reduction of 25 per cent. on the first year, 30 per cent. the second year, and 50 per 
cent. in the third year of circulation. The same terms would be offered to the reading circle or to the local centre as 
is offered to individuals. That is to say, if any person who undertook the responsibility of lending the books, 
wished to retain any number of them as the permanent nucleus of a library, he would be free to do so on 
remitting the catalogue price of the book minus discount as above stated. 


Everything will be done to simplify the task of the local centre. All the books will be numbered. Every book 
will be plainly marked on the cover with a label identical with the colour of the box to which it belongs. With 
every box there will be issued circulars for distribution in the neighbourhood, and a descriptive catalogue of the books 
which are contained in the box. Each box will also contain a card for entering the names and addresses of the 
members, and another for registering when the books were issued and when returned. Each box will be fitted with 
a tray which will serve as a miniature bookcase. Fourteen days will be allowed for the reading of each book, but all 
books must be returned, on the penalty of a fine, in time for the box to be sent to London at the end of the 


quarter or half-year. 
WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
TuE Nineteenth Century contains two or three very good 
articles which are noticed elsewhere. 


SEX IN MODERN LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Crackanthorpe has a sensible paper on this subject, 
in which she points out the injustice of declaring that 
women are the chief offenders in the production of 
charnel house literature. The following observations of 
the subject of sex are just and well expressed :— 

It is only by insisting on the essentially spiritual element 
in sex, by accepting it as the direct manifestation of a divine 
law, that it can be rescued from the camp-followers of litera- 
ture and lifted back into that pure region which is its natural 
home. To the patient observation of phenomena and to the 
fearless exposition of the truths obtained by the slow after- 
process of analysis, let us render all due honour. Truth sv 
arrived at is to be told; it can neither lawfully, nor safely, 
be suppressed, however grim or sordid the air it may be thus 
compelled to wear! But something else is imperative before 
the real can put in its claim to be accepted as the actual. 

Yet the mystery of sex, no matter how much or how often it 


_ is ignored or misinterpreted, remains, and will continue to 


remain, the most beautiful motif for all creative work in every 
department of Art. It is the most powerful and the most 
convincing factor in life. It is the prompter alike of the 
finest and of the basest actions. It is the very atmosphere of 
life itself. The real, uninformed by the Ideal, may indeed 
give us “life,” but it is a life born_of corruption and doomed to 
return to the source whence it sprung. It is the corpse eaten 
of worms. 
A CHICAGO GIRL IN LONDON. 

Miss Elizabeth Banks of Chicago, who has for a couple 
of years past been gaining experience of England and 
English institutions, writes a paper on “Some American 
Impressions” and “ Comparisons.” It is brightly written 
and full of observations characteristic of this piquant 
writer. As the result of her comparisons between 
the working people in the two countries, she finds 
the English working girl is not receiving a lower 
wage than she is worth, and that in most employments 
her wage is commensurate with her abilities. In her 
career aS an amateur slavey she did not find a single 
servant who had not an account in the savings 
bank. From which I conclude that Miss Banks is not 
incapable of straining a point to secure an effect. 
Miss Banks thinks that English working people are 
overwhelmed with a sense of their own importance and 
are acting very much like spoilt children. She has a 
very low opinion of the English working man; the 
American is much his superior, chiefly because he does 
not drink so much beer. She recognises, however, 
that there is more freedom in London than in New 
York, and that there is a liberty of speech in home 
and in society among the middle classes, which 
Americans might imitate with advantage. English 
self-made men seem to her much inferior to American 
self-made men, and young English gentlemen are 
greatly inferior to American young gentlemen in the 
eferential politeness which they show to women, but 
in all that goes to make up the polished gentleman, 
faithful, trne-hearted friend, she prefers the typical 
middle-aged, elderly Englishman. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CABINET GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Sidney Low returns again to his subject of “ The 
Decline of the House of Commons.” He thinks that 
before long Cabinets will declare that they are put in 
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office by the vote of the constituencies, and will then 
decline to go out merely because they have been 
defeated in the House of Commons. He predicts that a 
serious attempt will be made by Mr. Burns and others 
to organise the whole of the Government of the country 
on the basis of the London County Council, which is 
more or less on the American lines. 

The idea would be that there should be ten or a dozen 
committees—say, of twenty to thirty members each—which 
would be entrusted with the general supervision and control of 
the great departments. There would be a Budget Com- 
mittee, an Army Committee, a Navy Committee, a Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and soon. These bodies would hold their 
sittings in. private. No report would be published of their 
debates, nor any particulars of their divisions; and it would 
be distinctly understood that any decision arrived at would be 
announced through the Chairman, and would be accepted by 
the minority, as well as by the majority, as that of the whole. 
The committees would have power to call for accounts and 
papers, to invite-Ministers to come before them and vindicate 
or explain their administrative action, and even to examine 
the departmental officials and technical advisers of the 
Cabinet. 

HOW OLD IS MAN? 

Mr. Joseph Prestwich, in a paper entitled “ The Greater 
Antiquity of Man,” describes the discovery of implements 
of flint used by prehistoric man in the valley of Shode 
near Tunbridge in Kent. He says that no traces have been 
found of older men than those of the plateau wh~ lived 
before the ice age, which Mr. Prestwich thinks had a 
duration of from 15 to 20 thousand years. After the 
glaciers had withdrawn we have a period marked by 
the appearance of palzolithic man—that is to say, the man of 
the Valley drifts—which does not extend probably beyond a 
distance of about 20,000 to 30,000 years, and his disappearance 
at from about 10,000 to 12,000 years from our own times, 

THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS. 

The Comte de Calonne writes a very interesting and 
somewhat out-of-the-way paper upon “The Domestic 
Architecture of Paris,” in which he describes the evolu- 
tion that housebuilding has undergone in Paris during 
the last quarter of a century. After an attempt to esta- 
blish isolated villa residences on the English pattern, 
an attempt which was promptly checked by the 
enterprising burglars who raided houses unprovided 
by a concierge, they have fallen back upon building 
magnificent palaces of flats which let for anything 
between £200 and £1,000 a year. The new houses 
are extravagantly decorated and built very largely with 
the money of insurance companies. All the first-class 
houses are now built with the flats divided into two por- 
tions—the reception-rooms on one side of a broad gallery, 
and the private rooms on the other. 

A SUGGESTION FOR MR. MORLEY. 

Lord Mounteagle, discussing the latest Irish Land Bill, 
suggests that it would be much more practical if the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons were to 
appoint a conference to consider the bill now instead of 
waiting until the end of the session. A conference 
between the two Houses has not been resorted to for 
fifty-nine years, but it is part of the recognised machinery 
for adjusting differences between them. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Lady Priestley has an article on “The Penalties of 
Ignorance,” which is in reality a plea for teaching 
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women the elementary laws of hygiene, which would 
enable them to keep their houses in a healthy condition, 
The art of keeping a house and those within it healthy, 
might open yp Pocrsgeeg fields of enterprise rivalling in 
interest, she thinks, the more classic studies of Girton 
and Newnham, As acommencement of this good work I 
can suggest nothing better than that Lady Priestley 
should expand her article into a handbook for the young 
housewives of the coming generation. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for April is a capital number, 
full of actuality and interest. I quote elsewhere from 
Mr. Clowes’s article on Sir Geoffrey Hornby, but that is 
only one among many notable papers. 

MISS BALFOUR IN MATABILILAND. 
Quite one of the brightest travel papers that has 
rae for some time is the first instalment of Miss 

four’s letters, describing her waggon journey to the 
heart of Matabililand. Miss Balfour appears to have 
gone escorted by quite a squadron of Greys—not Scots, 
but Northumbrian—and she describes her experiences 
with much vivacity. I might quote columns, but I 
confine myself to two paragraphs, both of which cling to 
the memory. The first is horrible :— 

Mr. G, Grey shot a hartebeest the other day; it is about the 
size of a red deer, and its meat was quite excellent. This 
particular animal was in very good health and condition, but 
when the skull was cut open to take off the horns, we found 
that both the top of the nasal passages just under the floor 
of the brain, and also the cavities below the horns and above the 
brain, were full of horrible white maggots, about an inch long 
and very fat. You never saw so disgusting a sight. 

Alas! These horrible white maggots, or their counter- 
parts, flourish only too abundantly in States which 
nevertheless contrive to appear in very good health and 
condition, just like Miss Balfour’s hartebeest. The other 
extract gives an interesting glimpse of the state of things 
which preceded the war. Miss Balfour says:— 

The Matabili seem absolutely quiet, and have no sense of 
the ignominy of defeat. But their insolence before the war 
is almost beyond belief. They would enter an Englishman’s 
waggon unbidden, pull the book he was reading out of his 
hand, and throw it on the floor again and again, spit into his 
water-bottle, snatch off his hat, and if he tried to recover it, 
chuck a knobkerrie (club or knobbed stick) under his chin so 
as almost to shatter his teeth. These insults had to be borne 
in silence, as resistance would only have ended in murder by 
overwhelming numbers. 

M, CLEMENCEAU IN A NEW ROLE. 


The editor draws special attention to a book called 
“The Social Conflict,” which M. Clemenceau has just 
published in Paris. Mr. Maxse says :— 

The volume may be described as the very antithesis of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief.” Not that it deals 
with religious questions, but that the whole outlook and 
philosophy of life is founded on the conviction that man 
terminates his ego absolutely with his terrestrial life, and that 
the future involves the annihilation of the human race as well 
as the glacial extinction of the planetary system. Yet such 
is the inveteracy of moral purpose that from the terrible 
aspect of life he presents there evolves the intense desire to 
mitigate human misery by human means. If nature is cruel 
and pitiless, man has to play the part of the redeemer and 
beneficent reformer. The book has made a sensation in Paris; 
it is the last word of the French advanced school upon the 
mass of problems which surround us. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 
Viscount Wolmer, writing on the check which the 
Moderate electors were able to give the Progressive 
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policy at the last County Council Election, endeavours 
to account for it in many ways. He thinks that the 
women’s vote told against the Moderates. 

He is naturally somewhat at a loss to account for the 
fact that Islington went Progressive, while the East-end 
yielded several Moderate successes. His explanation is 
that the victory and defeat depend upon the influence of 
the Nonconformists, 

The Socialists and Semi-Socialists are unable to fill the 
place left vacant by Nonconformists in the East-end 
districts. He asks :— 

Is it the fact that the Trade Union leaders and the Trade 
Unionists have gone too far for working-class opinion? Is 
there a reaction beginning to work amongst the working- 
classes themselves against the ritual and the doctrines and the 
discipline of the New Unionists? Did the County Council by 
its servile acceptance of such formul# as “one man, one job” 
stir to resentment honest and industrious working-men? } 
can only say that the results of these elections in the East~ 
end look as if indeed these questions should be answered 
affirmatively. 

BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

An anonymous writer upon finance discusses the 
financial outlook intelligently in a readable paper. His. 
chief hope for the future lies in the chance of the 
Americans adopting a reasonable financial policy :— 

If a serious settlement is made to put the Republic’s cur- 
rency on a business-like basis by the cancelling of the super- 
fluous paper money, the States will have to borrow heavily in 
Europe, and so may relieve Lombard Street of some of its 
burden. Moreover, such a policy would at once restore con- 
fidence to European investors, with the result that the flow of 
money would, apart from Government borrowing, once more 
turn towards the West in payment for American securities. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen publishes here the admirable 
address he delivered at Toynbee Hall on “ The Choice of 
Books.” Mr. Stephen is delightfully eclectic. To the 
student who asks him what books he should choose, he 
replies : ‘“‘ Choose any book you please if it interests you— 
that is everything,—study it, and through that book you 
will enter into the commonwealth of letters, you will 
become a citizen of the whole federation of books, and 
once having established your footing, you may travel 
backwards and forwards :—- 

There is scarcely any book which may not serve as the match 
to fire our enthusiasm. What the precise impulse may be 
must depend upon your own temperament. Some people may 
be stimulated by a treatise on the subjective idealism, and 
some by a fairy story or a collection of antiquarian records. 
The one thing is that the stimulus should be genuine. 

A GERMAN COURT THEATRE. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson describes the work done in the 
last. twenty-five years in the Munich Theatre, when it 
Was under the management of Baron von Perfall. The 
figures as to the performances of different dramas are 
very interesting. Shakespeare heads the list, for, in the 
twenty-five years, 27 dramas were played in all 474 times. 
Benedix comes next, with 21 pieces and 370 performances, 
then Schiller with 11 dramas and 281 representations, 
then Moser with 11 pieces and 263, and Goethe with 
8 and 195. The three Sanscrit dramas were repeated 44 
times, while three dramas of Sophocles were played 22 
times. Ter evenings were devoted to Italian plays. 
Spanish plays were repeated 100 times, while Scandi- 
navian occupied 169 evenings—Ibsen having 100 nights, 
and Bjérnson 69, Of the French plays, Moliére had 154 
representations, Sardou 175, and Scribe 123. Of Shake- 
speare, the most frequently represented was “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” which was played 53 times, then “ Mid- 
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42, “ As You Like It” 35, but “ Hamlet ” was only played 
26 times. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor G. W. Prothero, in an article entitled “ Re- 
solutions of the House of Commons,” subjects Mr. Hal- 
dane’s recent paper to a close examination in order to 
ascertain whether or not it would bear the strain which 
Mr. Haldane puts upon them. Viscount Wolmer, writing 
on “ Cheques,” deals chiefly with the contributions by 
English members of Parliament to the Irish funds. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THERE are several good features in the new number of 
the Contemporary. First and foremost is Principal 
Fairbairn’s very weighty criticism of Mr. Balfour’s book. 
This is noticed elsewhere, together with the protests of 
English authors and publishers against the Canadian 
Copyright Act. 

THE NEW FICTION OF SEXUALITY. 

Mr. Ashcroft Noble has an article on this subject, in 
which he says many sensible things upon one of the 
phases of recent fiction :— 

The new fiction of sexuality presents to us a series of pictures 
painted from reflections in convex mirrors, the colossal nose 
which dominates the face being represented by one colossal 
appetite which dominates life. 

After calling attention to the fact that all the best 
English novels have dealt with the question of sex in its 
proper place, Mr. Noble says :— 

It is not morality, but civilisation, which excludes certain 
themes from general colloquy: it is again, not morality, but 
civilisation, which places certain offices in comparatively 
obscure and unobserved corners of our dwellings—which sends 
us into seclusion even to wash our hands or to clean our teeth. 
As it is impossible to use the most fitting comparison, I can 
only say that the-novelists of erotomania resemble the host 
who holds a reception, and cleans his teeth in the drawing- 
room before his assembled guests. The success of such a book 
as Mr. Hardy’s “Tess,” which certainly does not ignore the 
missing “ half” of life, shows that there is all needful freedom 
for any writer who will treat sex questions sancly, truthfully, 
proportionately, and convincingly. 

IN PRAISE OF ANABAPTISM. 


Mr. Richard Heath endeavours to do justice to the 
character of the Anabaptists, those Radicals of the 
Reformation who for three centuries have been sub- 
merged beneath a flood of denunciation emanating 
equally from Catholics and Protestants. He describes 
the condition of things in Germany in the sixteenth 
century, when mankind indeed was in evil case. He says:— 

It was into such a world that Anabaptism came, with its 
ideas of God immanent in man, and of a holy community 
composed of men and women who had determined to walk in 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
Going to the poor man stripped, bleeding, and half-dead, it 
assured him that he still possessed the greatest of all 
treasures, a treasure no earthly power could take from him. 
For every human being was a temple of God; there in the 
human conscience was the Eternal Word. Anabaptism was a 
revolt of the conscience against a Christendom that was not 
Christian, and a Reformation that substituted one tyranny 
for another. 

THE SECRET OF COLERIDGE. 


Miss Julia Wedgewood has one of her characteristic 
essays upon Coleridge, both as poet and philosopher. 
She says :— 

The poetry of Coleridge owes its peculiar beauty to the fact 
of its embodying, in a deeper sense than we could use the 
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words of almost any other poet, the revelation of a character. 
His philosophy owes to the same cause all that we can recog- 
nise as its perennial truth. He had felt the bondage of nature, 
the absolute character of that law of necessity to which a man 
may surrender himself if he live under the sequence of the 
physical. He also came to realise the deliverance which 
proceeds from that which is above and beyond Nature, to learn 
that things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, are in the 
teaching of life revealed by God. And what he thus learnt, 
though taught in a faltering voice and with the mingled hurry 
and diffuseness with which we always fulfil the morning’s 
task in the late afternoon, was yet enough to make him to 
our fathers a teacher and seer such as the world has not often 
known in its whole history. 
A RAILWAY TO INDIA. 

Mr. C. E. D. Black pleads for the construction of a 
railway to India, but unlike all others who have pre- 
ceded him, he disregards the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
and would make the line run right across Arabia. I% 
would cost fifteen millions, he thinks, to build; it could 
be constructed in three years, and would pay a 
dividend :— 

The total length of the line from Port Said to Kurrachee is 
estimated at 2,400 miles, and it is intended to construct it on 
the Indian broad gauge, so as to admit of through trains, by 
which means the entire distance between London and 
Kurrachee would be covered in seven days. From an 
engineering point of view, I am assured that the line could be 
constructed in three years. The crossing of the Arabian 
plateau has, so far as I am aware, never been suggested before 
in any railway project to the East; but I am convinced that it 
is, from any point of view, the most advantageous. 


HOW THINGS STAND IN FRANCE. 


M. Monod has a paper upon French politics, in which 
he speaks hopefully as to the immediate outlook :— 

In spite of internal difficulties the situation has very 
markedly improved since the elections of 1893. There is 
distinct progress in the direction of a governing majority and 
a like-minded Ministry, whose object it should be to carry out 
principles and not to satisfy private interests and ambitions. 
There is also a tendency to give to the President a real place 
in the management of public affairs. And there is also an 
eager desire to bring about a more healthy tone of morality, 
both in elections and in the Press. I do not think the strength 
of the Socialists in the Chamber or the spread of Socialistic 
ideas in the country presents as yet any real danger. 

Vernon Lee writes an article on “The Love of the 
Saints.” It deals with the enthroning of love in the 
thirteenth century, in the place of the divine terror which 
had previously made miserable the lives of men. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett gossips pleasantly concerning 
“Scottish National Humour,” which he treats under 
various heads ; to wit—Polter Humour, the Humour of 
Trony, and the Humour About-the-Doors. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Blackwood for April is « strong number. The reviews 
of the leading biographies which have appeared of late 
are carefully done as usual. ‘The Doctrine of Political 
Evolution” is a Tory theory of the genesis of the doctrines 
of the present Government. Major-General G. B. Wolseley 
has a paper on the Indian frontier, which shows that the 
military mind is once more hankering after the fatal 
plunge into the Serbonian bog of Afghanistan. He 
says :— 

What we do need is unmistakably friendly relations with 
Persia on our flank, and Afghanistan in our front, and the 
careful preparation of Herat, Kandahar, Ghuzni, Kabul, 
Chitral, and Gilgit, with their respective garrisons, to oppose: 
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any attack that might be made upon them. We have no 
offensive icy in India, and our wish is never to cross its 
frontier: But if we would hold that great possession in peace 
we must be ever ready to march into Afghanistan, in further- 
anee of our existing treaty and understanding with the Amir 
of Kabul. 

The writer of the article on “ Unclaimed Money ” be- 
lieves that the sum of money left unclaimed in banks and 
other institutions in this country amounts to millions. He 
thinks that Parliament should interfere in the matter :— 

Until Parliament compels all banking institutions and 
places of public deposit to publish periodical returns on the 
subject, and to take such steps as might lead to the owners of 
unclaimed moneys or their representatives being found, it will 
be quite impossible to ascertain with any satisfactory degree 
of aecuracy what the amount of such moneys actually is, and 
how distributed in the hands of its custodiers. And this 
brings us to the second question—Ought Parliament to take 
any action in the matter? Most emphatically, Yes! 


An Englishman who took part in the relief of the 
Parisian populace at the close of the siege describes his 
experience. It is rather melancholy to find that in his 
opinion the French would much rather we had never sent 
them a single loaf. 

Even long afterwards I heard the “ English gifts” referred 
to with resentment. The Government of the period professed, 
Officially, to be very grateful, and to be much touched by the 
sympathy exhibited by England; and of course the people 
who got the food were glad to profit by it; but I am convinced 
that the nation, as a whole, disliked our interference, and 
would have preferred to see us “stop in our island.” 


The death of John Stuart Blackie naturally suggests 
a friendly obituary in the sympathetic pages of Maga. 
Blackie had contributed to Blackwood since 1836. Maga 
says :— 

We mourn for him, not as those do who chronicle a life 
unfulfilled. His was more than fulfilled. And our farewell 
in such circumstances, if sad, must always be brightened by a 
serious and gentle satisfaction in a good thing well completed, 
a record filled up to its last margin, and with not a line that 
can lessen the honour of an unsullied name. A swarm of 
laughing stories, not one with any sting in it, like harmless 
butterflies fluttering about him, arise over his grave. Some of 
them were true, many only invented, not one unkind. And in 
that particular a great deal is implied. Jowett, his con- 
temporary, the idol of so many litanies, had a very different 
fate. There were many wasps among the butterflies in his 
case. Here there are none. To impute to him a harshness or 
unkindness seems to have been beyond the power even of a 
diegusted undergraduate. 





The United Service Magazine. 


Tue first article in the April number is devoted to a 
discussion by the editor and by a Swedish lieutenant of 
what are called “ War-clouds in the North,” which being 
interpreted, simply meahs the statement from the Swedish 
point of view of the claims made by Norway in the 
controversy which is now disturbing Scandinavia. Of 
course, the Russian bogey is worked for all it is worth, 
which, however, is not very much. Major-General Tul- 
loch has a paper on “ Australian Federation for Defence.” 
Dr. Climo describes the ravages of enteric fever, under 
the title of “A Scourge of India.” One of the most 


interesting papers is that in which “ Onlooker ” describes 
the Hong Kong plague, which gives such a picture of the 
unsanitary condition of the city, that the only marvel is 
that the plague ever ceased. Captain Oliver describes 
“The Colonial Troops of France, & propos of Mada- 
gascar,” and there are other articles dealing with the 
United Services. 








The “ Australian Review of Reviews.” 

Tue first number of the Australasian edition of the 
Review or Reviews that has been printed in Melbourne 
reached me in the course of last month, It is a very 
interesting number, containing, in addition to al! that we 
have in the English Review, the history of the month 
from the Colonial point of view, and an article “ How the 
Woman’s Suffrage was Won in South Australia,” a survey 
of the labour question in Australia, by Mr. E. T. Scammell, 
and a review of current Australasian literature. Another 
special article is one of considerable interest to us at 
home. It is that in which the Hon. W. P. Reeves, 
Minister of Labour and Education in New Zealand, 
explains why he proposed the Undesirable Emigrants 
Exclusion Bill. Iam glad that Mr. Fitchett, my editor in 
Australia, takes a cheerful view of the business prospect 
in that country. He says that the chief feature of the 
Australian situation is the swift and enormous expansion 
of natural products that is taking place. A new rain of 
gold is beginning to fall on the whole area of Australasian 
soil. The caricatures, as usual, are a strong feature in 
our Australian edition. 





The Westminster Review. 

Tue chief paper in the Westminster Review is ono 
entitled, “The Rulers of Ireland,” which is devoted to a 
description of the Royal Trish Constabulary. Mr. A. G. 
P. Sykes writes an article on “The Evolution of the 
Sex,” which has a bad note at the end. He says that 
when men and young attractive women can work daily 
together without danger to the latter, the millennium 
will have been reached, which is stuff and nonsense. 
Of course, it is impossible to live without danger 
of some sort, whether people work together or whether 
they do not, but the experience of America in the co- 
education of the sexes, and in other matters, shows 
clearly enough that the danger to young and attractive 
women is diminished, not increased, by allowing ‘them to 
work daily together with members of the other sex. 
Maurice Todhunter has a carefully-written article on 
“ Schopenauer ” and his philosophy. ‘A critical article on 
“Finality in Literary Judgment” is devoted to an 
examination of Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury.” An 
article by Mr. F. C. T. Mann describes the “ Jenolan 
Caves” of New South Wales, which I have not seen 
described in any periodical. Alice Law writes on the 
poetry of Christina Rossetti, which she praises very highly. 





The Humanitarian. 

THE Humanitarian continues the publication of the 
Hon. Auberon Herbert’s ‘‘ Wares for Sale in the Political 
Market.” I am sorry to see the number disfigured by 
the article signed G, T. Leicester, which is nothing more 
nor less than a vehement appeal to women to select as a 
noble work with which to inaugurate their newly-found 
emancipation the re-establishment of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts! Why a writer should indulge in such 
absurd ‘and slightly disgusting jokes in the pages of a 
serious magazine, it is difficult to see. Possibly, Mr. 
Leicester’s paper is to be the first of a series in which 
the negroes are to be exhorted to enter upon a cam- 
paign for the re-establishment of slavery; soldiers and 
sailors are to be exhorted to agitate for the re-introduc- 
tion of the cat-o’-nine-tails; Catholics to agitate for the 
re-imposition of the penal laws; dissenters to plead for 
the renewal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and work- 
ing men to implore the peers to reduce them to the con- 
dition of serfage. Any of those proposals would be more 
reasonable than that contained in Mr. Leicester’s paper. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


sf THE Fortnightly opens with a brief and meagre page 


devoted to the memory of Frederick Chapman, managing 
director of the proprietors of the Fortnightly. Mr. W. B. 
Duffield writes a somewhat genial criticism of the recent 
articles published by the candid friends of the Liberal 
Party. Mr. Del Mar, writing on the historical aspect of 
the monetary question, pleads for bimetallism; Mr. John 
Brett, A.R.A., criticises landscape painters at the National 
Gallery ; and Janet E. Hogarth writes a few pages about 
Max Nordau’s book. 


:. HOW TO MEND THE TRUCK ACT. 

Mr. Stephen N. Fox, writing on Truck Legislation and 
the Home Secretary’s Bill, subjects the measure to a 
severely hostile examination, and expounds the bill which 
he would like to see introduced and passed. First and 
foremost, this bill must be compulsory and no contracting 
out must be permitted. Deductions should only be 
allowed in the following cases :— 


1. For Medicine and Medical Attendance in all industries, 
if further investigation seems to justify it. 

2. For Materials, Tools, and Implements, 'in the mining 
and cognate industries, if further investigation seems to 
justify it. 

3. For Bad and Disputed Work and Disciplinary Fines, in 
all industries, subject to the safeguard suggested with 
reference to “protected persons” under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. 

BATTERY LINES FOR COAST DEFENCE. 

Mr. W. Laird Clowes has a well-informed article 
entitled “ A System of Coast Defence,” in which he sets 
forth the lamentable lack of provision which exists on 
the north-east coast for re-fitting and protecting our 
fleets in case of war. He suggests that the Waldemar- 
Lillioswic method of constructing a movable battery 
upon a double railway line specially made und prepared 
for coast defence would be invaluable :— 

With the command that can be obtained for guns in the 
estuaries of the Forth, the Clyde, and other important rivers, 
Waldemar-Lillioswic batteries would be found formidable 
defences indeed; but even in comparatively flat-shored 
estuaries, like those of the Thames and Mersey, they would 
be far more serviceable and far less costly than effective 
modern forts with guns in embrasures. They might also be 
utilised for the better protection of the naval anchorages at 
Spithead, Plymouth Sound, Portland Roads, ete. The cost 
varies, of course, with the situation and nature of the ground 
to be worked ; but, at the worst, it is not great; and it may 
be safely said that one-half of the money which at Spithead 
alone was a few years ago invested in stone forts... would give 
us scores of miles of Waldemar-Lillioswic “ battery-lines,” 
and dozens of railway batteries to be placed upon them, 





THE NEW REVIEW. 

1 REFER elsewhere to the most remarkable feature of the 
New Review, the story of the Time Machine. The number 
is a fairly strong one, although some of the articles do 
not call for special remark. The paper on Sir Philip 
Sidney is well written. The attack upon Ian Maclaren 
and Mr. Crockett in the article entitled “ The Literature 
of the Kailyard” is characteristic and will tend to save 
these good men from being surfeited by the sugar which 
has diligently been pressed upon them by critics at 
home and abroad. Sir Herbert Stephen, writing on “ The 
Proposed Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases,” writes 
against it, winding up his paper by declaring that the 
absence of any court of appeal tends to equalise the 
administration of justice between the rich and the poor. 
Only rich people would be able to take an appeal :— 
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The establishment of a Court for Revision of Sentences will 
tend unnecessarily and most undesirably to infect the 
criminal law with the vice of being a respecter of persons. 

THE SUPREME DEGENERATE. 

Mr. Charles Whibley deals caustically. and well with 
Nordau, the translation of whose book on degeneration 
was skimmed by a good many people last month. It 
was curious to find so many people willing to take the 
book and its author so seriously. If the Learned Pig had 
been allowed to write his opinion on the sanity of Plato and 
his contemporaries, he would probably have pronounced 
quite as decisive a verdict of insanity as that which 
Nordau has brought against the leaders and teachers of 
this generation. Mr. Whibley points out what indeed is 
obvious enough to all who read the book—that Nordau 
himself has all the marks of the supreme degenerate. Mr. 
Whibley says :— 

If there be any truth in your conclusions, then you and your 
“school”—(shame on you for founding a school !)—should be 
fenced round with the walls of a lunatic asylum. Enough has 
been quoted to prove that Herr Max Nordau is the True 
Degenerate. We have his own authority for pronouncing him 
a mattoid, afflicted with graphomania and monotypism, with 
misoneism and echolalia. And further, the supreme vice of 
egomania is added to his account, that he may not by any 
artifice escape the effect of his own conclusions. His chin and 
his forehead recede at the same angle of forty-five degrees, and 
he is decorated with a fine pair of long-pointed fawn-like 
ears. For of such is the Kingdom of Bedlam. 

ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


The writer of “ Impressions of India” gives us a very 
gloomy view of the monotony and triviality of the men, 
whether civil or military, who are governing India. He 
Says :-— 

All Anglo-Indian society superficially is provincial and 
most monotonous. One station is just like the station you 
have left: each member of society in the one has his counter- 
part in the society of the other. The talk of the people seems 
to the outsider trivial and commonplace almost beyond the 
region of yawns. You will scarce find through the length and 
breadth of the land a Civil Servant, “ covenanted” or “ unco- 
yenanted,” who would venture not to be keen about sport, least 
of all about those sports and games which have some element of * 
danger in them, as big game shooting, pig-sticking, and polo. 
It is absolutely de rigueur to be able to ride. And round 
the eternal subjects of sports and games, which are graduated 
from tiger-hunting down to playing at Badminton, round the 
cost of cattle and dog-carts, round riding and driving in every 
aspect and interest, Anglo-Indian social life and almost all 
Anglo-Indian conversation revolve. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE NEXT CABINET. 


An anonymous writer signing himself “Z.” discusses 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain from the 
point of view of one who regards them as typical dema- 
gogues. The moral of his paper is that at whatever cost 
Mr. Chamberlain must not be allowed to assume a 
position which will enable him to dominate the next 
administration. Already, says this candid critic— 

He has been suffered to take up a position which few or 
none can occupy to the advantage of the State. A dictator is 
a bad thing at the best; an irresponsible dictator is the very 
worst imaginable. There cannot be an end of this too soon. 
There must be no more of that “something outside the 
Treasury Bench which makes for unrighteousness,” but the 
Unionist Party must make Mr. Chamberlain a responsible 
Minister the moment it has the opportunity. It will be good 
for the Unionist Party, and good for Mr. Chamberlain. For 
no man in England is capable of better and more useful work 
so long as he is driven, and is not on any account allowed ‘to 
drive. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. © 
Tur first place in the North American Review for March 
is devoted to the discussion by various representatives of 
the question whether an extra session of Congress is 
needed or not. I notice elsewhere “The Truth about 
Port Arthur” and Senator Davis’s “Two Years of 


‘Democratic Diplomacy.” 


WILL THE DUKE SELL CHATSWORTH ? 

Lord Playfair, writing on the New Death Duties, 
maintains that our friend Ping Yang Yaloo is not likely 
to have a chance of purchasing Chatsworth from the 
impoverished Duke of Devonshire. He says that the 
Cavendishes at the end of last century predicted just 
the same kind of things when Pitt proposed to bring in a 
Succession Duty :— 

Pitt indeed failed to carry his scheme of taxation in 1795, 
but its general principles were adopted in an Act of 1853, by 
which duties were imposed on succession and estates. While 
that measure was passing through Parliament the prophets of 
evil again denounced the destruction of rural England just as 
they are doing in 1894. Yet the great estates still survive 
and their capital value has immensely increased. The Duke 
of Devonshire contends that certain ornamental estates, in 
which considerable parts, such as the mansion, the pictures, 
the woods, the gardens, are for enjoyment and not for profit, 
must be taxed, under the progressional scheme, to such an 
extent as to charge five years’ rental of the estate upon the 
incoming heir. Cases of this kind will, no doubt, occur and 
are to be regretted, though, fortunately, they will be rare. 
Estates chiefly consisting of agricultural land, even if in a 
millionaire’s ssion and paying the highest tax of 8 per 
cent., will seldom have to pay more than two years’ income. 

A PLEA FOR THE CAT. 


Mr. E. T. Gerry pleads for flogging in cases of outrages 
upon children. A Bill giving effect to this proposal was 
rejected last month by a narrow majority in the New 
York Legislature. He says:— 

The longest imprisonment prescribed by law for such 
offences is twenty years, which, as shown, the criminal may 
reduce to sixteen years and ten months. These crimes to-day 
are frightfully upon the increase in the city of New York and 
in the State of New York. Thus, for example, the number of 
these crimes in 1893 in the city of New York was 45, and in 
1894, 53; and in 1895, if the average of the first month con- 
tinues, 72 cases. Something must be done to stop this. What 
can be done? Imprisonment evidently is of no use. 


A PROPHECY ABOUT SILVER. 


Mr. Bland writing on “The Future of Silver” ventures 
to invade the realms of prophecy. He says:— 

No currency legislation will be had at this session of 
Congress. In the next, or Fifty-fourth Congress, the Senate 
will be overwhelmingly for free coinage of silver. Hence, no 
currency legislation is likely to be enacted at the first session 
of that Congress. Thus will the question of free coinage of 
silyer become the paramount issue in 1896. 


NAPOLEON AND THE COUP D’ETAT. 

Mr. Vandam, in continuing his “Personal History of 
the Second Empire,” maintains that it is a great delusion 
to think that Napoleon bribed the army. The army did 
not need to be bribed, for one thing, and for another, 
Louis Napoleon had no money with which to bribe them. 
He was almost stone-broke at the time. 

I could give them proof positive for what I should state, for 
I know almost to a few thousand francs how much money 
Louis Napoleon had in his possession on the night of the 
1st December. He received 50,000 frs. from England two 
days before; I saw the draft ten minutes after it had been 
presented, and I do not believe he had another 20,000 frs. to 
save his life. Where would he have got the money from? 
Miss Howard had given all she had to give; Princesse 
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Mathilde had stripped herself of every bit of available property, 
portable or otherwise, long before that. Besides, if the Prince 
had all those millions of the Bank of France in his cash-box. 
—some say it was five, others ten—why should he have wanted 
that miserable 50,000 frs. from London? for although the 
draft was made payable to Persigny, there is no doubt that 
the money was intended for Louis Napoleon. 
WHAT FRANCE CAN TEACH AMERICA. 

Max O’Rell has a bright reply to Mark Twain’s attack 
upon Paul Bourget. Mark was out of temper with 
Bourget, and had fallen foul of French morality, Max 
O’Rell replies that— 
the proportion of illegitimate children to legitimate ones is 
nine per cent. in Paris, twelve per cent. in New York, fifteen 
per cent. in Chicago, and more than that in San Francisco. 

_ following are also in Max O’Rell’s most vigorous 
style :— 

“What could France teach America?” exclaims Mark 
Twain. France can teach America all the higher pursuits of 
life, aud there is more artistic feeling and refinement in a 
street of French working-men than in many avenues inhabited 
by American millionaires. She can teach her, not perhaps. 
how to work, but how to rest, how to live, how to be happy. 
She can teach her that the aim of life is not money-making, 
but that money-making is only a means to obtain an end. 
She can teach her that wives are not expensive toys, but 
useful partners, friends, and confidants, who should always 
keep men under their wholesome influence by their diplomacy, 
their tact, their common-sense, without bumptiousness. These 
qualities, added to the highest standard of morality (not 
angular and morose, but cheerful morality), are conceded to 
Frenchwomen by whoever knows something of French life 
outside of the Paris boulevards, and Mark Twain’s ill-natured. 
sneer cannot even so much as stain them. In France, a man 
who was seen tipsy in his club would immediately see his name 
cancelled from membership. A man who had settled his 
fortune on his wife to avoid meeting his creditors would be 
refused admission into any decent society. Many a French- 
man has blown his brains out rather than declare himself a 
bankrupt. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are several short papers by women on “ Nagging 
Women,” who do not contrive to say anything very 
remarkable between them. Mr. Podmore, in a Podmorean 
fashion, laboriously replies to the arrogant and _ ill- 
informed cavils of Mr. Minot on the Psychical Research 
Society, and Bishop Foss, writing upon “ The Old Pulpit 
and the New,” illustrates the difference between a man 
like Mr, Haweis, who can write, and a bishop who cannot. 





THE FORUM. 

Tue Forum for March, like all other American maga- 
zines, devotes a good deal of its space to the subject of 
finance. Mr. Eckels, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
has the first place in the number with a vigorous plea 
for the maintenance of the gold standard. Mr. Carnegie’s 
paper on the tariff, and Senator Lodge’s upon Foreign 
Policy, are dealt with elsewhere. Mr. Northrop’s paper 
on “The Work of Village Improvement Societies” is 
noticed under the head of “The Vitalising of the 
Village.” 

THE THEATRE IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. J. G. Speed describes a week’s investigation into 
the present condition of New York’s theatres, It is 
pretty bad. He says :— 

Tho managers appear to think that there is more money in 
comedies and farces of everyday life than in any heroic or 
romantic dramas. The actors, therefore, get what little train- 
ing they have in these everyday plays; when by any chance 
they are called upon to act in heroic or romantic parts the 
spectacle is too distressing to dwell upon. But there is no 
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Fied to be hopeless over the situation, for dramatic art will 


‘not perish in America. It is hard to see how any benefit is to 


‘come from the present condition into which it has fallen. But 
this is merely an era in the process of evolution. Nothing 
stands still. In the plastic and graphic arts and the fine arts 
erally this is the era of renascence: the dramatic art alone 
gs behind. 
DEATHS FROM DIPHTHERIA. 

Dr. L. Emmett Holt sums up the result of his survey 
of the recent investigation of the anti-toxin treatment of 
diphtheria. He says:— 

The deaths from diphtheria in New York City alone have 
been in recent years nearly two thousand a year. In the 
United States it is estimated from the most reliable statistics 
available that nearly forty thousand persons, mainly children, 
die every year from this disease. If the death-rate is reduced 
but one-fourth it will mean a saving of ten thousand lives a 
year; yet every indication is that it will do much more than 
this. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 

Much the best paper in the Morum, from a literary 
point of view, is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s brilliant essay 
upon Charlotte Bronté’s place in literature. Mr. Harrison 
is very enthusiastic about “ Jane Eyre.” He says :— 

With all its faults, its narrowness of range, its occasional 
extravagances, “Jane Eyre” will long be remembered as one 
of the most creative influences of the Victorian literature, one 
of ic most poetic pieces of English romance, and among the 
most vivid masterpieces in the rare order of literary “ Confes- 
sions.” Charlotte Bronté told us her own life, her own feel- 
ings, sufferings, pride, joy, and ambition. She bared for us 
her own inner soul, and all that it had known and desired, and 
this she did with a noble, pure, simple, but intense truth. 
There was neither egoism, nor monotony, nor commonplace in 
it. Charlotte Bronté was a kind of prosaic, most demure and 
orthodox Shelley in the Victorian literature—with visible 
genius, an intense personality, unquenchable fire, an early and 
tragic death. And all this passion in a little prim, shy, 
delicate, proud, Puritan girl! 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. H. W. Mabie’s “ Two Eternal Types in Fiction” is 
somewhat twaddly. Professor Seligman’s paper in favour 
of maintaining the constitutional character of the income- 
tax is of no interest excepting to American readers. 
Professor Blackman’s account of “Two Examples of 
Successful Profit-sharing” is noticed elsewhere. Mr. 
Holt’s remedies for the social discontent, and Mr. Riis’s 
paper on “ Tenement House Reform,” do not call for any 
particular notice. 





THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena for March is a strong number. Lady 
Henry Somerset, whose portrait appears as a frontispiece, 
has a very important paper which is noticed elsewhere. 
The papers upon the prophetic faculty of dreams and 
Mr. Wood’s theory of auto-suggestion are noticed in the 
current number of Borderland. Mr. Hinton’s sketch of 
John Burns is also noticed elsewhere. 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In a paper on Lyman Trumbull some account is given 
of the new programme of the Populist party in the 
United States, which Lyman Trumbull had a consider- 
able share in drawing up. The following planks in 
that platform, which is described as a New Declaration 
of Independence, will be read with interest in this 
country :— 

Resolved, That to check the rapid absorption of the wealth 
of the country and its perpetuation in a few hands, we demand 
the enactment of laws limiting the amount of property to be 
acquired by devise or inheritance. 
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Resolved, That we denounce the issuing of interest-bearing 
bonds by the Government in times of peace, to be paid for, in 
part at least, by gold drawn from the treasury, which results 
in the Government’s paying interest on its own money. 

Resolved, That we demand that Congress perform its con- 
stitutional duty to coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin by the enactment of laws for the free coinage 
of silver with that of gold at the ratio of sixteen to one. 

Resolved, That monopolies affecting the public interest 
should be owned and operated by the Government in the 
interests of the people; all employees of the same to be 
governed by civil-service rules, and no one to be employed or 
displaced on account of politics. 

A GOOD WORD FOR MAHOMET. 

Professor Bixby, writing on Mahomet and the Koran, 
thus sums up his estimate of the great Arabian 
apostle :— 

While I do not regard Islam as a religion adapted to foster 
the highest civilisation and to be a final faith for humanity of 
the best type, nevertheless, to meet the wants of barbaric and 
semi-civilised nations, it has most admirable qualifications. 
For this purpose it is practically superior to Christianity—at 
least, as Christianity is popularly understood and practised. 
As Mohammed generously recognised that all the words of 
Jesus were true and tlie Christ a brother prophet, so should all 
broad-minded Christians, with equal catholicity, recognise the 
author of the Koran as also a teacher sent from God, and in 
whose word great multitudes of souls have been blessed. . . . 
On the whole, he was a manly man, warm with the genuine 
sentiments of humanity, and of sincere religious conviction. 

A VISIT TO JOAQUIN MILLER. 

A lady who spent a day with the Californian poet 
gives a pleasant picture of the man in his retreat. She 
noticed that there were no books about the place, and 
observing this to him he replied :— 

“No, there are none. [read nothing but the Bible and 
Shakespeare. My work concerns the future, not the past. 
Books cannot help me.” 

In some respects he is like Tolstoi:— 

A firm believer in the doctrine of toil, half his day is spent 
in physical labour. He seldom rises until noon, when he 
breakfasts with his mother, and then some outdoor work 
occupies him until dark. 

He has, however, made careful preparation for the 
cremation of his remains—a matter about which Tolstoi 
is profoundly indifferent. 

TELEPATHY AND IMMORTALITY. 

Mr. Allen in a paper entitled “ A Theory of Telepathy,” 
gives the churches a-piece of his mind :— 

The best proof of immortality—and, I am inclined to believe, 
the only conclusive one possible—must be sought in that 
domain preémpted by the so-called “supernaturalism” of the 
great religions of the world, and by modern spiritualism and 
some of the “occultists” of our day, a domain now being 
invaded slowly but surely by the workers of the psychical 
research movement. In my judgment, then, with the help of 
telepathy, the argument that makes spirit communion a logical 
consequence of a belief in immortality is a strong one, and the 
firmer a person’s belief in the one, the more he is committed 
to concede the necessary truth of the other. Now, I am 
constrained to believe, in the light of the foregoing discussion, 
that the churches have never truly digested the great doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. When will the churches be 
consistent, and either give up teaching immortality or else 
squarely face the logical implications of that doctrine? 

THE WARFARE AGAINST DRUNKENNESS. 

Mr. Armstrong argues in favour of still further re- 
stricting the liberty of drunkards. He says:— 

If drunkenness be an ineradicable disease of mankind, is it 
not the merest horse sense that marriage between drunkards 
be forbidden by law? 
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Miss Willard pleads in favour of less drastic measures, 
and confines her attention to the importance of educating 
children in temperance. She says:— 

Much has already been accomplished in this direction. 
Every one of the admirable normal schools of the state of New 
York is obliged to make a specialty of drilling the teachers in 
hygienic physiology with special reference to the effects of 
alcoholic stimulants and narcotics. The same is true of all 
but six of the fifty subdivisions of the United States, rounding 
up with the national law passed by Congress, May 17th, 1886. 
Every child in those states must be instructed in this branch 
of study, There are thousands of schools to-day where our 
new and complete series of text books has been regularly 
introduced, and thousands more in which earnest teachers find 
opportunity, by oral and reading lessons, subjects for essay, 
declamation and debate, to lay the foundation for more 
systematic work. 





THE NEW WORLD. 

Tuts quarterly review of religion, ethics and theology, 
which is published at Boston, is one of the most weighty 
and useful of all the reviews of its kind, Popular it is 
not, but its articles are contributed by eminent writers 
in their respective departments, and it is the one 
theological review which draws its contributions from 
the whole civilised world. All its articles are signed, 
and some of them are extremely learned—much too 
peers, indeed, for me to attempt to summarise them 

ere. 

SOME OF MR. KIDD’S FALLACIES. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd recently lamented that none of his 
critics would say anything for him to reply to. Mr. James 
M. Whiton, of New York, seems to have recognised this 
need, and in his article on “Some of Mr. Kidd’s Fallacies,” 
“aca in the March number of the New World, he 

eals faithfully with the author of “Social Evolution.” 
At the beginning he compliments him, and says many 
nice things in his praise, as, for instance— 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd has certainly produced a very interesting 
if not meritorious work in his “Social Evolution.” ‘It is 
vigorous and incisive, and carries a certain grand style of 
magisterial assurance, as of one who knows all that is worth 
knowing on his subject. The writer is seriously convinced 
that he has made a momentous discovery, which revolutionises 
our way of thinking. We are bound to say, that in whatever 
respect he has failed, he has not failed to be striking and 
suggestive, and often instructive. He trenchantly lays bare 
the fallacies of Socialism. He luminously exhibits the spirit 
of the social movement now in progress as tending not to 
eliminate competition, but rather to intensify it, and raise the 
rivalry of life to its highest efficiency by bringing into it all 
the previously excluded classes on the equal footing of fair 
opportunity. 

But this is only in order to lead up to a very strenuous 
demonstration of the worthlessness of Mr. Kidd’s method 
of reasoning. I have not space to go into the matter, 
but merely quote his assertion that— 

@ more incoherent and fallacious, while pretentious piece of 
reasoning, is not often met. Even a cursory reader might 
suspect something of this by finding the author supporting in 
turn the most antagonistic schools of thought. 

THE POET IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE. 

Mr. C. J. Goodwin, of Middle Town University, Con- 
necticut, describes the poetry that is likely to be evolved 
in this scientific age. He says :— 

It is with the general principles which science teaches that 
the poet may concern himself; at least, he must be instructed 
= them, and have a just and sympathetic understanding of 

em. 

In the course of his remarks he takes occasion to 
notice Mr, William Watson’s and Eric Mackay’s poetry 
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as open of the verse that is- likely to be produced in 
our day. He is far from satisfied with Mr. William 
Watson, although he praises him in many respects. He 
Says :— 

Mr. Watson’s poems seem to be the product of a time of 
spiritual darkness and shipwreck, of uncertainty and doubt 
ard agnosticism. He brings no great message, no prophetic 
interpretation of the world; the doubts engendered of too 
much study and too little faith have cast their shadow over 
him as over his fellows. He has failed to catch the gleams of 
light that already begin to penetrate to us. He has no hope 
to give ; he knows our case, and can offer no consolation. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Mr. T. T. Munger is much better placed with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, to whom he ascribes almost every 
virtue which man could possess :— 

Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes,— 
these men for eighty years have sung the songs of the nation, 
put their thought and feeling into it, redeemed it from its 
most serious faults, taught it, cheered it, refined it, and vindi- 
cated it against the sneers of the world. In scripture phrase 
they have been “nursing fathers” to the nation. 

Amidst these nursing fathers it was the special 
function of Dr. Holmes to supply amusement and genial 
mirth. Mr. Munger says :— 

There is scarcely anything that the mass of “nglish-speak- 
ing people need so much as the proper kind or =.nasement. 
We are a sad race, thoughtful, brooding, severe. Natural, 
rational pleasure is a great necessity, but hard to get. 
Dr. Holmes has done more to supply it than any writer of the 
century. 

CHRISTIANITY AS MADE IN GERMANY. 

Mr. Allan Menzies, of the University of St. Andrews, 
has an elaborate paper entitled “The Truth of the 
Christian Religion.” It is chiefly devoted to an examina- 
tion of the theosophical teaching of Dr. Herrmann and 
Dr. Kaftan, He says :— 

Our religion hitherto has been to us a philosophy. Let us 
look at the religion now proposed to us, which has parted 
altogether with this character. The Ritschlian school of 
theology, which counts Drs. Herrmann and Kaftan among its 
adherents, is both thoroughly scientific and strongly evangelical. 
Its salient characteristic is the entire and deliberate rejection 
of the traditional doctrine of Christianity. Its writers fully 
accept the results of Biblical criticism and acknowledge no 
miracles, not even those which have always been thought most 
cardinal. 

After describing these views at some length, Mr. 
Menzies says :— 

Kaftan and Herrmann appear to me to have exaggerated the 
breakdown of Christian belief; in my own country at least, 
while many attacks are made on the weaker parts of it (which 
indeed are vanishing away), people generally believe in God, 
in the growth of the knowledge of God in history, and in the 
central position in that history of him who revealed the 
Father. 

THE MORAL VALUE OF THE DEVIL. 

Mr. OC. C. Everett has an interesting paper devoted to 
tracing the evolution of the idea of the Devil. In the 
course of this essay he ventures to do justice to the “ puir 
deil” by pointing out the services he has rendered to 
morality :— 

It must be admitted that, while the devil has done much 
evil, he has also been a potent clement in the moral develop- 
ment of the world. We can hardly realise how the abstraction 
and personification of evil has tended to produce a profound 
recognition of sin. 

Mr. Maurice Bloomfield describes and laments race 
prejudice as one of the evils to be overcome with 
civilisation. 
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4 : THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
| . We have noticed elsewhere the Vicomte de Vogiié’s 





account of Marshal Canrobert. Comte Benedetti, now an 
- old man of nearly eighty, discusses at some length the 

character and the work of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Benedetti spent fours years in Constantinople, and was 

there in 1855; the result of his observations shows that 

he disliked the English ambassador and his influence on 

Turkey, but he criticises severely the French Foreign 

Office for constantly changing its men. During the four 

years he was in the East, Benedetti served under three 

chiefs, and for fifteen months the Embassy was left in his 
sole charge. In a period of twenty years, whilst there 
were but two successive English ambassadors in Paris— 

Lord Cowley and Lord Lyons—Count Benedetti reckons 

that fourteen ambassadors were commissioned from Paris 

to London. The article possesses much diplomatic 
interest. 

An article by Jean Cruppi analyses the tragic trial of 
the Chevalier de la Barre at Abbeville in 1774. This trial is 
known in England through Voltaire’s eloquent pamphlet 
written at Ferney, from reports which must have been 
very incomplete, as the evidence was taken in secret, 
But the archives of the Parliament of Paris have now 
become accessible, and from the documents carefully 

reserved therein, M. Jean Cruppi has reconstituted all 
the terrible details of the story. La Barre was accused 
of sacrilege, and the account of his trial and execution 
is horrible in the extreme. Few facts are more extra- 
ordinary than the survival of the worst forms of capital 
punishment in the midst of the civilisation of the 
eighteenth century. 

M. Valbert takes as the text of a striking paper, “ The 
Life of Warren Hastings,” by Colonel Malleson. The 
French critic shares Macaulay’s harsher view of the 
character of Hastings, and is much pleased by the state- 
ment made by Warren Hastings’s latest biographer that 
British interests in India were never served by a man 
more penetrated with the Imperial right of England to 

take and to keep. Says M. Valbert, “This is at least 
plain speaking; now we know what is meant by the 
virile virtues which create heroes into whose careers 
enters somewhat of the ancient piracy of their ancestors. 
But I did think that an Englishman knew better how to 
keep a secret.” 

In the second number of the Revue, M. Albert Sorel 
writes of the Wars of the Directoire and the rise of 
Bonaparte, and makes much mention of Clarke, Duc de 
Feltre, a man who rose in the Revolution. He was of an 
Trish refugee family, and, becoming devoted to the new 
General, cast in his own fortunes with him. Clarke was 
sent on a diplomatic mission by Carnot from Paris to 
Milan, in November, 1796. This “diplomat on horse- 
back” intended to unmask the “infatuated little 
Corsican, and set him down in his right place.” Needless 
to say that he reckoned without his host. Bonaparte 
had conquered Italy, and he conquered Clarke. The 
cont of the preliminaries of peace is carried on to 

Sudermann’s Jatest novel is carefully analysed by 
M. Edouard Rod, who sums up his impression of the 
German writer in the following words: “That which 
most impresses me in M. Sudermann’s work is its unity of 
idea. It nearly always revolves round one central idea— 
the discord between the individual and the family. 
Sometimes his heroes are superior to their surroundings; 
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sometimes they are inferior, in which case the family 
is rendered very uncomfortable.” 

M. Fouillée contributes an article on the Psychology 
of Peoples, and, quoting Galton and Lombroso, cites 
endless details of the measurement of skulls. 

A second article on Jean Jacques Rousseau is no less 
well worth reading than the first, and contains a great 
many particulars about Madame de Warens not recorded 
by Jean Jacques. 

Other articles deal with a journey through Spain, 
taken, and described, by M. René Bazin, and an exhaus- 
tive account of those industries connected with iron, by 
Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

MADAME ADAM gives in her March Review the place 
of honour! to the Prince de Monaco, who, under the 
somewhat misleading title “The Life of a Navigator,” 
describes at some length his experiences of mountain wild 
goat and chamois hunting in the islands off Madeira. 

In the same number Pierre Loti concludes his pictur- 
esque description of the Holy Land noticed elsewhere. 

M. Sully Prudhomme contributes to the second number 
of the Nouvelle Revue a very curious discussion, treated 
from a metaphysical point of view, on “ Curiosity and the 
Limits of Human Knowledge.” : 

In the same number the Prince de Valori attempts, 
with more or less success, to prove the right of Francis 
Bourbon, Duc d’Anjou, to the throne of France. The 
vexed question is solely interesting from a theoretical 
point of view, for neither the Orleans Princes nor Don 
Carlos are likely to regard the claims of their relation as 
being of the slightest validity or serious consequence. 

Jules Simon is probably one of the few French personali- 
ties really familiar to English readers ; indeed his view on 
many things may be said to be more British than French. 
Perhaps this is why his theories and dogmatic utterances 
do not pass altogether uncriticised by his own com- 
patriots. M. Ledrain dissects with somewhat pitiless 
logic several of M. Simon’s best known works, notably 
“La Liberté du Foyer,” in which, says his critic, so far 
from guarding the home and natural morality, the 
writer does his best to make even more difficn!t the 
already existing condition affecting French marriage laws; 
as is well known, M. Simon has always been one of the 
most determined opponents of any bill having for its object 
that of making more easy the position of French children 
born out of wedlock. M. Ledrain evidently takes excep- 
tion to Jules Simon’s puritanic temperament, and his 
otherwise ably written notice of the latter’s literary 
career suffers from his evident lack of sympathy with, 
and misunderstanding of, the nature of the man whose 
theories and actions he criticises so severely. 

Mme. Jeanne E. Schmahl, a prominent worker in the 
Paris Woman’s Rights Movement, discusses in a short, 
able paper what she styles “ The Prejudice of Sex;” she 
points out that Shakespeare alone, of all poets past and 
present, seems to have been superior to Nex Prejudice. 
The only other lady contributor to the March Revues 
is Mme. Matilda Shaw, who contributes an amusing 
account of the Connecticut of to-day and yesterday, its 
blue laws past and present. 





Mr. ALFRED MiLNeEr’s admirable paper on Mr. Arnold 
Toynbee has been republished in a smali book. The 
followers and friends of Mr. Toynbee may be interested 
in knowing that Mr. H. L. Davies contributes an article 
in the Free Review for April on “ Arnold Toynbee and 
Henry George.” 
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THE REVIEW 


THE MAGAZINES OF THE MAGYARS. 


Dr. ArnmInus VAMBiry, who has kindly undertaken 
to keep the readers of the Review or Reviews posted as 
to the Magyar magazines, sends me the following brief 
notice of the Budapesti Szemle (Budapest Review) :— 

It is a monthly paper edited by Professor Dr. Paul Gyulai, 
an eminent Hungarian writer and Professor of Hungarian 
Literature in the University of Budapest. The main object of 
the paper is to acquaint the Hungarian public with the ruling 
ideas of the civilised world, and to serve at the same time as 
an intermediator between professional science and the lay, 
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‘but educated public, as well as between Hungarian and foreign 
literature. 

The contents of the March number are :—* Baron Nicolas 
Vesselényi and the Question of Nationalities,’ by Michael 
Zsilinsky ; 2,“China and Japan on the Field of Modern 
Culture,” by Prof. A. Vambéry; 3, “The Infancy and Juvenile 
Age of Molitre,” by Jules Haraszti; 4, Our Health Conditions 
and their Reform,” by Dr. T. Thim; 5, “Countess Immacu- 
lata,” a novel by Charles Vadnai; 6, “ Poems,” by Lévai and 
‘Solymossi; 7, “On Chemical Elements,” by Prof. B. Lengyel; 
8, “The Literature and Our Newspapers,” by the Editor; 9, 
reviews of recent publications, such as— History of the 
Hungarian Nation,” “Reform of the Medical Faculty in 
France,” etc. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE Rassegna Nazionale contains obituary notices of 
two recently deceased Italians, both pre-eminent in their 
respective spheres, and both devoted sons of the Church. 
Father Francesco Denza, a Barnabite monk, crowned a 
life of arduous toil as one of the foremost astronomers 
and meteorologists of his day, by founding and develop- 
ing the new Vatican Observatory, where a special feature 
is made of taking astronomical observations by photo- 
graphy. Father Denza may very properly be quoted 
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asa proof of the compatibility of high scientific attain- 
ments with unquestioning religious faith. A lady, 
Signora Luisa Anzoletti, describes in a few plea- 
santly written pages the deathbed of the venerable 
nonogenarian historian Cesare Caniri, whom both 
pope and king delighted to honour, and who retained 
to the very last day of his life, not only the full use of 
his intellectual faculties, but also his cheerful serenity 
of mind. The inevitable articles on the eternal question 
of the relations between Church and State in Italy are 
to be found in both March numbers, interesting as signs 
of the times in so far as they both indicate a hoped-for 
harmony between the hostile elements of Italian public 
life. The Rassegna with praiseworthy persistence holds 
out the olive-branch to both Clericals and Liberals alike ; 
the Civilta Cattolica, on the other hand, in an article 
entitled “ Clericalism and Liberalism in Social Action” 
(March 16th) carries the war into the enemy’s camp in its 
usual intransigéant and provocative tone. In the Nuova 
Antologia (March Ist) Count C. Nigra, Italian Ambassador 
in Paris at the time of the Franco-German war, gives in 
his “ Diplomatic Reminiscences ” some interesting details 
concerning the part played by Italy in international 
politics at that moment, the gist of his revelations being 
that his country acted persistently, though unsuccess- 
fully, in the interests of peace, and was throughout 
well disposed towards France. A suggestive article by 
Signor Venturi traces the development of the Annun- 
ciation as a theme for pictorial art from the date of the 
earliest rude representation of the scene, as still to be 
seen on the walls of the Tomb of Priscilla in Rome, 
down to the painters of the Renaissance. ‘To the m\. - 
March number, Signor Bonghi contributes a very solid 
disquisition—inspired by the recent proceedings against 
Signor Giolitti—concerning the special privileges of 
Deputies in respect to the judicial authorities, and pro- 
nounces in favour of a curtailment of those immunities 
from ordinary legal proceedings to which the electt 

representatives of the people have frequently laid claim. 


SOME SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Idun (March 15th) publishes a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Miss Gerda Grass, a member of the staff of the 
REVIEW OF Reviews, whose first novel, “ Phil Hawcroft’s 
Son,” recently appeared in serial form in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, and won an encouraging amount of 
attention. The young novelist, whose book, by the way, 
was completed in her twenty-second year, is a Swede, 
which accounts for her presence in Jdun’s Portrait 
Gallery of Notable Women. The portrait presents her at 
the age of nineteen when she first became attached to 
the staff of the Review. The biographical sketch is 
sympathetically written by Miss Elin Ameen, the gifted 
psychological writer, best known to us by her remarkable 
story “Released!” which formed the groundwork of that 
stirring play “ Alan’s Wife,” produced so successfully by 
Miss Robins at the Independent Theatre a couple of 
years ago. 

Nordisk Revy (No. 4) is a decidedly good number. Ellen 
Key contributes a finely-written article, entitled ‘ Snap- 


‘shots at European Art,” and Bengt Lidforss gives in 


amusing style an account of his last conversation with 
Strindberg on the subject of natural science, from which 
we get the notion that the dramatist’s taste and ability 
for scientific research, which have obtained such solemn 
acknowledgment in Le Temps and the Revue des Revues, are 
so much “gas and gaiters.” Bengt Lidforss himself 
remarks that Strindberg’s ideas on natural science are 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


more likely to interest the psychologist than the scientist. 
That being so, and the whole of the modern structure of 
chemistry being, according to Lidforss, a veritable terra 
incognita to Strindberg, I only mention—and this merely 
as a matter for amusement—the fact that the dramatist, 
who is, I believe, as notorious for his contempt for his 
mother’s sex as he is famous for his literary gifts, sought 
to prove to Lidforss that woman is not necessary even for 
the propagation of the species, and that it is quite 
possible for man to emancipate himself entirely from any 
need of her! Kongstad Rasmussen, apparently an anti- 
Tbsenite, and clearly a critic of ability, reviews “ Little 
Eyolf” in an interesting manner; and Gotus contributes 
an article on the stage-interpretation of the drama in 
Gothenburg, which he says shows up the faults of it 
more clearly still than is done in the mere reading of the 
play, although in this case the respective rd/es were in 
undeniably good hands. 

Miss Ellen Key has a finely-written paper in Ord 
Och Bild entitled “ From Goethe’s World,” which will be 
appreciated by all students of the poet. The article is 
accompanied by portraits of Goethe, Charlotte von Stein 
and Corona Schroeter, as well as by some pretty views of 
Gartenhaus. Hjalmar Séderberg contributes a good 
critique on the poetry of Oscar Levertin, whose portrait 
heads the article. Pelle Molin does his best to liven up 
the readers with a humorous sketch entitled “ Thanks 
to You!” N. V. E. Nordenmark gives an interesting 
paper on “ Amateur Astronomy.” 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Srxce the death of James Darmestetter the Revue de 

aris has become less academic and scientific and more 
literary in tone. Elsewhere will be found noticed 
Colonel Monteil’s slight account of a mission to Bornon, 
and M. de Roussier’s description of a Birmingham manu- 
facturer’s career and daily life. 

The place of honour is given to the publication of 
Jules Lemaitre’s play, “ Forgiveness,” and in the same 
number M. Faguet analyses the whole of that critic’s 
dramatic work. Those who wish to know something 
of a singularly powerful and to a certain extent new 
dramatist, whose work is as yet unknown in Great 
Britain, will do well to read the latter clear description 
and summing-up of each of M. Lemaitre’s plays, the more 
so that in “ Forgiveness” they will have an opportunity 
of realising for themselves both his dramatic powers and 
weaknesses, 

M. Lavisse continues his description of the public 
eareer of Victor Duruy, the Democratic Imperial Minister, 
who alone of all his colleagues was really popular with 
the People, and to whom the present system of French 
Government education is duc. He alone, of all those 
gathered round Napoleon III., foresaw the Franco- 
Prussian War, for after the battle of Sadowa he indited 
to his Imperial master the following remarkable note :-— 

We are in the presence of a young, ambitious Power, eager 
to take its place among the nations. Sooner or later war 
between us is inevitable. I do not say that the Prussians will 
ever attack Strasbourg or Metz, but their boundless ambition 
will surely lead them into some enterprise which will cause us 
to find ourselves in juxtaposition with them. 

When the disasters which he had thus foreseen came 
on his country, he acted with extraordinary sense and 
courage, and had he then been in public life he would 
probably have proved of the greatest value and assistance 
to M. Thiers. M. Victor Durty, who only died in the 
November of last year, was the author of several historical 
works and an excellent history of France, 
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In the same number is another fascinating instalment of 
Balzac’s letters to Madame Hanska, full of interest to those 
who care about his public life and work, for in them he 
tells his friend the history of each of his books, their 
reception by the public, the prices he received, and so on. 

Very different, but valuable from many points of view, 
is an early letter from Napoleon I. to his brother, Joseph 
Bonaparte. This epistle, never before published, now 
belongs to a Corsican barrister. It was written on 
June 22nd, 1792, when the future Emperor was twenty- 
three years of age, and a lieutenant of artillery. No 
more vivid account of what the beginnings of the French 
Revolution like has been written by an eye- 
Witness :— 

The day before yesterday seventy or eighty thousand men, 
armed with pikes, hatchets, guns, and pointed sticks, made 
their way to the Assembly in order to present a petition ; from 
there they went on to see the King. The gardens of the 
Tuileries were closed, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
guards drawn up to protect the Chateau. The mob stove in 
the doors, entered the palace, forced their way to the presence 
of the King, and presente lL him with two cockades, one white 
and the other tricolour. “Choose,” they shouted, “whether 
you will reign here or at Coblentz.”. The King behaved well, 
and put on the red cap, as did the Prince Royal and the 
(Queen. The mob stayed four hours in the palace. All this is 
very unconstitutional and dangerous; it is hard to say what 
will be the future of the country. 

Mme. Arvéde Barine contributes a very interesting 
account of the little-known daughter of Galileo, a humble 
nun, who spent her life in sewing garments for the poor 
and making jam; in the intervals between these oceupa- 
tions, writing and receiving letters from her father, long 
epistles in which they told each other all that was going 
on in their different spheres. The letters of Galileo have 
never been found, but those written by Suor Maria 
Cleste were preserved by her father, and are from many 
points of view of exceptional interest. 

The astronomer’s two eldest daughters both adopted 
the religious life.. They were the illegitimate children 
of Galileo and a Venetian girl, and their father seems to 
have compelled them to enter a convent in order that he 
might be saved the trouble of looking after them; indeed, 
he tried to get a dispensation to enable them to take the 
habit before the legal age of thirteen, but the Cardinal to 
whom he applied for this favour refused to grant it, and 
the convent to which the two young girls were finally 
sent, Saint Matteo, in Arsetri, was situated close to his 
own house. Even in the convent, Sister Maria Celeste 
seems to have been her father’s great stand-by in all his 
domestic difficulties; she made and washed his clothes, 
embroidered collars for her brothers, and even when 
necessary cooked Galileo’s meals. He, on his side, kept 
the great clock of the convent in order, and, thanks to 
his intimacy with the Grand Duke, procured the Abbess 
and her flock many little favours. With his daughter, 
Galileo was in complete intellectual sympathy, and often, 
after asking him to help her out of some trifling <lifficulty, 
or telling him a piece of gossip, she would plunge into a 
scientifie or philosophical discussion full of shrewd power 
and knowledge. Indeed, she alone of all his family, 
including his mother, seems to have loved and admired 
him, her influence over him being acknowledged by all 
his friends. There is little doubt that the anxiety and 
anguish caused to the poor young nun by Galileo’s many 
differences and quarrels with the ecclesiastical authorities 
of his day, led to her early illness and death. Among 
the astronomer’s papers preserved to posterity are a 
packet of letters of condolences written to him after 
Sister Maria Celeste’s death. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


—_>——_ 


The Century. 

NAPoLeon is still to the fore, in the Century for April. 
The frontispiece and the first forty pages are entirely 
devoted to his glorification, while two more pages are 
devoted to a portrait of Madame Rejane and a paper 
by Justin Huntley McCarthy, describing her success 
in “Madame Sans-Géne,” as one of the results of the 
mysterious Napoleonic revival which has interested two 
worlds. A more interesting paper than that devoted to 
the Napoleon incense is the description of “ Paul Jones,” 
a hero among the pirates of the world. Another valuable 
paper is an authoritative account of some of the recent 
electrical work done by Tesla. The account given of 
experiments in incandescent lights and transmission of 
power without contact is very interesting. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott writes a paper on “Religious Teaching in the 
Public Schools,” the gist of which is that the catechetical, 
theoretical and denominational instruction should be 
given out of school hours, but not by the school authorities. 





Harper’s. 

THE two best illustrated papers in Harper’s are Mr. 
Julian Ralph’s pleasant illustrated sketch of life in the 
City of Washington, and Mr. Alfred Parsons’ sketches of 
“Autumn in Japan”; whilst a third is devoted to Mr 
Arthur Symons’ “ Impressions and Sensation of Venice at 
Easter.” The story of Jeanne d’Arc is noticed elsewhere. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis describes Paris in mourning 
for Carnot. Miss Lucy C. Lillie publishes a small budget 
of ghostly premonitions; and Mr. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, sums up his conclu- 
sions as to recent progress of the public schools of 
America. There is also a very interesting paper by 
“ Josiah Flynt ”—which, by the bye, is the num de plume 
of young Willard—entitled “Club Life among Outcasts.” 

Seribner’s Magazine. 

Scribner's Magazine for April isan Easter number, and 
publishes a group of Easter pictures, and an Easter hymn 
by an anonymous poet. The first page of the magazine 
is occupied by a poem, also anonymous, a modern varia- 
tion of the Parable of the Pharisee who went up to pray. 
is it is the one notable poem of the month in the 
magazines, I quote the first and last two verses :— 

I watch my brother at his work 
From dawn to dusk a loaf to win; 
I see my sister, toiling late 
Beside her lamp, with fingers thin— 
This is my daily prayer to God, 
“Lord! keep me pure from sin.” 
My little children climb my knee 
Their good-night blessing to repeat— 
Whose roughened voices do I hear 
Wrangling and cursing in the street? 
I clasp my darlings close; I ery. 
“Oh God! my life is sweet!” 
Like to that Pharisee of old, 
Who to the Temple went to pray, 
And thought upon his fellow men, 
And gave thanks he was not as they— 
Nay! not like him; all but ourselves 
We have forgot, to-day! 

Mr. Andrew Lang tells us .the miserable story of 
“Prince Charles Stuart,” the Pretender. Mr. Benjamin 
Andrews describes the Greeley Campaign in the 
history of “The Last Quarter Century in the United 


States,” 
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The Cosmopolitan. 


Tue literary articles in the Cosmopolitan do not call for 
much remark, but many people will turn to Mr, Sisson’s 
illustrated paper on “The Beautiful Models of Paris.” 
The paper is adorned with portraits of many of the most 
famous models who sit to the artists of the French capital. 
Mr. Sisson says :— 

People have learned that ugliness has its charms the moment 
that it becomes expressive; that grace is no less attractive for 
being somewhat irregular; that beauty in woman does not 
result merely from |fulness of outline and imposing regularity 
of feature, but that it consists especially in the vivacity of the 
eyes, in the mobility of the expression, in the freedom and 
spontaneity of the gestures, in the easy suppleness of the bear- 
ing, in the tapering delicacy of the profile. This is the reason 
that the grisette of Paris has entered the ranks of the models 
and captivated us, in spite of her imperfections of form, more 
than her near relatives, the Italians of the rounded contours, 
impeccable Venuses as they may be. 

This granted, you will not be surprised at the truth, which 
I put in the form of an axiom: the average model is usually 
plaiv. But there is plainness and plainness, and that of the 
grisettes is considered as excellent as the Olympian contour of 
the Italians is considered insipid. 

The first article is a beautifully illustrated description 
of Mont St. Michel. The article “ Pearl-diving and its 
Perils” gives an interesting description of life at the 
bottom of the deep sea, as seen through a diver’s helmet. 
A paper on “ Beauty from an Indian’s Point of View ” is 
illustrated by many photographs of the beauties of New 
Mexico, some of them by no means had looking. The 
paper on “The Observatory of the Vatican’ lets us into 
the interior of one of the many services to civilisation 
which are rendered by the Sovereign Pontiff. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine continues to worthily uphold 
the reputation of the English periodicals for illustra- 
tions and for general get-up. There is a very bright 
account of “Yachting in France” in an English 
steam yacht, which usually lics in the Norfolk Broads. 
Another interesting article is that describing the 
“Footprints of the Devil” in our own country. It 
is very surprising to find the enormous number of 
places which have been named after the enemy of man- 
kind. His caves, his pits, his halls, his glens, his eyes, 
his cellars, his kitchens, his dykes, his bridges, his 
houses, his beef-tub, his quoits, his frying-pan, and any 
number of other things scattered over England and 
Wales. The Countess of Cork gossips pleasantly about 
the associations connected with Charles Street, and Sir 
Evelyn Wood continues his account of “Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign.” Mr. W. H. Grenfell contributes a 
political article on ‘‘ The House of Lords and Socialism.” 





The Strand Magazine. 


THE most interesting paper in the Strand is the 
article containing diagrams of the shapa of heads, ‘The 
extraordinary absence of symmetry in the human skull 
is very strikingly illustrated. One notable fact is the 
extent to which people’s heads bulk on the left side, the 
result, it is believed, from our using the right hand much 
more than the left, and the right hand is steered trom the 
left lobe of the brain. A series of papers upon “ Girls’ 
Schools of To-day ” is, begun by Mrs. Meade, who is cer- 
tainly one of the most indefatigable of all contributors to 
the magazines, 
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LIGHTHOUSES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


LIGHTHOUSES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Mr. Epwarp P. Apams, C.E., has written in Cassier’s 
Magazine a series of illustrated papers on “ Modern Light- 
house Service.” The first paper (in the August number) 
had ten finely printed illustrations of prominent light- 
houses and beacons. Mr. Adams says:— 

The oldest towers known were built by the Lybians in Lower 
Egypt. They were temples also, and the light-keeper priests 
taught pilotage, hydrography, and navigation. The famous 
tower on the Isle of Pharos, at Alexandria, built about 285 B.c., 
is the first lighthouse of undoubted record. At Dover and 
Boulogne, on either side of the English Channel, were ancient 
lighthouses, built by the Romans. But the lighthouse at 
Corufia, Spain, built in the reign of Trajan, 
and reconstructed in 1634, is believed to be 
the oldest existing lighthouse. At the pre- 
sent time the lighthouse system of Western 
Europe leaves little to be desired. The New 
World has taken its lessons from the old, and 
‘welcomed commerce by its beacon lights. 

The erection of Ed:lystone lighthouse of 
Plymouth made a new cra in the construction 
of such buildings. Bell Rock lighthouse, the 
next English lighthouse of a similar nature, is 
one hundred feet high, and was finished in 
1810, at a cost of £60,000. The lighthouse on 
Skerryvore Rock, off the west coast of Scot- 
land, which cost, with the harbour for the 
tender, £87,000, was first illuminated in 1844. 
Another of this nature is the lighthouse on 
Bishop Rock off Scilly, one hundred and forty- 
five feet high, and cost £36,500. Wolf Rock 
lighthouse off Land’s End, Cornwall, is the 
{atest great British work, and both in its struc- 
ture and its illumination it combines all the 
refined improvements. The foundation was 
commenced in March, 1862, and the lighthouse 
completed in July, 1869. In the first season 
only eighty-three hours of work could be done, 
and the whole time occupied in the building 
was equal to about one hundred and one 
working days) The cost was £62,725. The 
great distinction between the latter towers and 
their predecessors is that the stones of each 
course are dovetailed together laterally and 
vertically, so that the use of metal or wooden 
pins are needless. This method was first used 
at Hanois Rock, Guernsey. 

On the coast of France many remarkable 
lighthouses have been built. At the present 
time, probably the most complete system of 
lighthouses is possessed by that country. Cape 
de la Heve, near Havre, at the mouth of the 
Seine, is marked by two towers with lights of 
the first order. The first towers were con- 
structed in 1777. The lighthouse of Walde 
is an example of a successful method used 
in sand or loose material. It is built upe> 
screw piles, well braced, holding the 1°; 
house above the reachof thesea. ‘This meunod 
was first used by Alexander Mitchell in 
the foundation of the English lighthouse 
on Maplin Sand at the mouth of the 
Thames. The lighthouse 
of Heaux de Bréhat was 
built about three miles 
from the most northerly 
end of Brittany on 
a partially sub- 
merged rock where 
the currents at times 
ran eight knots an 
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building of the foundation of the lighthouse of Ar-men, eight 
miles westward of the island of Sien, on the north-west coast 
of France. Commenced in 1867, it was not finished until 
1881. At first the workmen, wearing life-belts, had to lay 
upon the rock “working with feverish activity, the waves 
constantly sweeping over them.” ‘This great work was 
planned by M. Leonce Reynaud, director of the lighthouse 
service of France. 

One more European lighthouse well deserves mention, 
because it was the first lighthouse, erected at a long distance 
from land, which does not rest on a rock foundation. ‘This 
lighthouse is Rothersand in the North Sea, Holland, near the 
mouth of the Weser. The history of its construction, which 
extended over seven years, from 1878 to 1885, of its first 
failure and final success, is exceedingly 
instructive. To build the foundation a caisson 
of boiler iron, thoroughly braced, was sunk in 
the sand to a depth of seventy-three feet 
below low water, then filled with concrete and 
masonry to about mean sea level. On this 
foundation was built a masonry tower with an 
iron shell, trumpet-shaped at the base, which 
is thirty-four feet eight inches in diameter, and 
seventeen feet in diameter at the top, which is 
ebout one hundred feet above the water. 

The early American colonists evidently saw 
the necessity for beacons to guide vessels to 
a safe anchorage. The first lighthouse in 
America was built at the entrance to Boston 
Harbour in 1715-16, at a cost of £2,285. 
Other colonies followed the example of Massa- 
chusetts. By Act of August 7th, 1789, the 
United States accepted possession of title to 
the lighthouses on the coast, and agreed to 
maintain them thereafter. 

When these lights came into the possession 
of the United States, they were placed under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
As the result of investigation abroad and 
several reports to Congress, the Act of June 30th, 
1852, was passed, by which the Lighthouse 
Board was organised as it now exists. In 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, the 
President appvinted two officers of the navy of 
high rank, two engineer officers of the army, 
and two civilians of high scientific attain- 
ments, with an officer of the nayy and an 
officer of the engineers of the army as secre- 
taries, to constitute the United States Light- 
house Board. The board is attached to the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
its president, and under his superintendence 
it discharges all the administrative duties 
relating to the construction, illuminating, in- 
spection, and superintendence of lighthouses, 
light-vessels, beacons, buoys, and other sea 
marks, the security of foundations of existing 
works, procuring illuminating and fog-signal 
apparatus, supplies and material of all kinds 
for building and rebuilding and keeping in 
repair buildings, vessels, and buoys of the 
United States. The members of the board 
receive no pay for their services, other than 
their regular pay in the army, navy, or Civil 
Service. They, as well as 
all others in the lighthouse 
service, are prohibited from 
haying any interests in any 
lighthouse con- 
tract. 

Mr. Adams’ 
second paper 
deals with light- 
ships and fog- 
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JHE YVITALISING OF JHE VILLAGE. 





VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. 


HE vitalising of the life of the village is one of the 
most urgent problems ot modern civilisation. It is 
its intense vitality which makes each city a magnet 

so powerful as to drain the country-side of its most 
vigorous inhabitants. The phenomenon is even more 
marked in new countries like Australia and America 
than in England. ‘The deadly dulness of country life 
even more than economic conditions is responsible for 
the exodus to the towns, Anything that can vitalise the 
life of the village and enable the rural districts to create 
and use for themselves the appliances of civilisation will 
go far towards solving one of the most difficult problems 
before the statesmen of our time. 
SOWERS OF THE SEEDS OF THE HIGHER LIFE. 

In England and Scotland the creation of Parish 
Councils has established in each village an institution 
which is capable of being used for local regeneration. 
But institutions are of no use without individuals, 
and the best system in the world will not work unless 
there are men and women to use them who are inspired 
by social ideals and consecrated by the enthusiasm 
of self-sacrifice. In many villages, of course, in our 
old country a great deal has been done, and more will 
be done every year towards the improvement of the 
conditions of existence and the stimulating of healthy 
local public interest in local affairs. But there are many 
districts even in the old country, and innumerable 
_ Villages in the more newly peopled territories of Greater 
Britain beyond the sea, where there is an immensity of 
work waiting to be done. At present the seeds of the 
higher life are sown almost solely by the various religious 
organisations. ‘he peripatetic preacher, the Sunday- 
school teacher, or the resident parson represents almost 
all that is attempted in the way of rousing a locality to 
a sense of higher things. But there is a growing tendency 
in our time in favour, not of leaving undone those things 
which have already been done, but of adding to the 
cultivation of the garden of the soul for the harvest of 
the Hereafter, some practical attempt to secure the doing 
of the law of God here on earth as it is in heaven. 

SOME HELPFUL HINTS FROM AMERICA. 

This tendency is making itself felt in many ways even 
in the villages, and in our last parcel of American 
magazines we find two papers which afford gratifying 
evidence as to the progress of this movement on the other 
side of the Atlantic. One of the uses of a. periodical like 
this is that it acts as a great exchange of ideas, and it gives 
circulation throughout the whole of the English-speaking 
world to the ideas and ideals which have already been 
translated into action in the Old World and in the New. 
The two articles to which I refer supplement each other. 
One is historical and is chiefly devoted to what has 
already been done, the other is the record of a new 
departure, and lays down the lines on which progress 
may most profitably be made. As most of the essayists’ 
statements as to what has been done or what should be 
done are equally applicable to Australia, the Cape, and 
the United Kingdom, it will be an act of public service 
briefly to summarise them. 

VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

In the Forum for March Mr. Northrop writes on the 
work of the Village Improvement Societies. These 
societies for many years past have been at work in 


the United States with most excellent results, Mr. 


Northrop goes into a great deal of detail, which 


unnecessary for our purpose; but a few extracts from his 
interesting paper will indicate the kind of work which is 
done and the way in which they set about it. Here, for 


instance, is his account of one of the earliest of thes. 
organisations of the West :— 

The Wyoming Village Improvement Society is the foremost 
organisation of its kind in Ohio. It was formed in 1880 at 
public meeting where several spirited addresses were mad 
The mayor of the village was made president, and a directory 
of four women and four men was appointed. These wer 
divided into committees on trees, on sidewalks, on sewerage. 
on finance, and on entertainments, concerts and lecturcs 
Though the population of the village was only 700, they bega: 
work with thoroughness and enthusiasm. Nearly every man 
and woman in the village joined the association. They first 
undertook one conspicuous improvement—the enlargement ani 
adornment of the unsightly grounds of the railroad station 


They collected $1,200 by subscriptions, the railroad company 


added $400, and hauled the needed grayel and soil without 
charge. The result is the most attractive station-park on this 
line of railway. The society has secured an efficient street- 


sprinkling service. The property-holders have laid miles of 
artificial stone side-walks, and public-spirited citizens have 


given to the village a commodious and elegant hall in which 
is a fine library and reading-room. The Village Improve- 
ment Society has been the leader in these and many other 
improvements. 

THEIR CIVILISING INFLUENCE. 

These societies, however, are by no means confined 
to the West; in the Eastern States they have done 
excellent work, especially in the direction of public 
libraries and in the beautifying of their districts. ‘U'vhere 
is a model society of its kind in Honesdale, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Like others of its kind, it was commenced by 
women, who afterwards admitted men to share their 
work. Mr. Northrop strongly urges that in the constitu- 
tion of such societies there should be at least as many 
women as men, but he would prefer that women should 
slightly preponderate. They work better, and are much 
more successful in collecting subscriptions. The society 
at Honesdale has achieved results which I hope may be 
emulated before long even-in the most benighted districts 
of the Black Country. Mr. Northrop says :— 

Though Honesdale is the largest coal-storing station in the 
world, the flower beds in the parks, even those near the large 
canal basin, are free from trespass. The crowds of boatmen 
evidently value and admire them. The town council could 
not have achieved what these women haye with these great 
corporations. It was due to their tact and persistence that the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company removed nuisances and 
unsightly buildings, and that the telegraph and electric com- 
panies have painted all their poles.in the town, having first 
removed advertisements. 

VILLAGISM, OR THE PATRIOTISM OF THE VILLAGE. 


In many other places equally good results have been 
achieved. But how has it been done? It is done by 
estabiishing what I should call a local branch of the 
National Social Union—the creation of a Civic Centre 
in every village of voluntary workers, irrespective of 
sect, sex or station, united by no other tie than the 
common interests of humanity. Mr. Northrop says :— 

The essential thing is to hold before the people the most 
urgent needs of the town, and aim first of all to awaken civic 
patriotism. That once secured, all other things follow. It is 
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THE VITALISING OF THE VILLAGE. 


desirable to get as much money as possible at the outset, so 
that noticeable results may be secured promptly in which the 


whole community is interested. The executive committee of 


an association should be carefully selected, for with it rests the 
ultimate success of the enterprise. It should make all con- 
tracts, expend all moneys, superintend all improvements, and 
hold meetings monthly from April to October. 

When such a local centre is once formed there is plenty 
for it to do, and very few things which it cannot do. 
Mr. Northrop says :— 

Their aims, varying of course with local needs, include 
municipal reform, sanitary improvements—especially as to 
water supply and sewerage and disposal of waste—the 
improvement of roads, of sidewalks, of parks, of school yards, 
and other public grounds—especially grounds around railway 
stations—providing drinking tanks and fountains, organising 
free town libraries, and removing nuisances and front fences. 

SOCIOLOGICAL REVIVALISM. 


The second article to which I draw attention is con- 
tributed to the Arena. It is written by Professor Thomas 
E. Will, and is entitled “ How to Organise a Union for 
Practical Progress.” The Union for Practical Progress is 
the American counterpart of the National Social Union, 
and in this number of the Arena Professor Will 
describes the spirited attempt which is being made to 
carry the organisation into the villages. The story of 
its operations is certainly not lacking novelty, and it 
suggests the thought that, as Moody and Sankey 
brought from Chicago to the Old Country a rationalised 
revivalistic method of ehurch work, so it is possible that 
the brothers Vrooman and their friends may be the means 
of introducing into this country and the colonies a system 
of sociological revivalism which may have great results. 
Professor Will tells the story of the initial effort in the 
campaign which has been commenced in the State’ of 
Maine. 

A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 

The Union for Practical Progress calls its educational 
department the People’s University :— 

The People’s University is a child of the same parent as the 
university extension and the Chautauqua movements. On the 
first four days of August, 1894, the People’s University 
Association held its first mecting in the little village of 
Cornville, Maine. These workers are believers in the new 
theology, viz., that all truth is one and that all things are for 
the good of man. 

It appears from Professor Will’s description that the 
People’s University consists of what we should describe 
4s a special mission service in which sociology is com- 
bined with theology and music. ‘The ground was 
prepared just in the same way as an ordinary revivalistic 
mission. It was well advertised in advance, attention 
‘vas concentrated upon it in the locality, capable speakers 
with varied gifts were brought from a distance, and a 
special series of meetings was set going and were kept up 
without intermission for a week. Professor Will says :— 

The following was the daily programme, subject to such 
slight modifications as the occasion may require :—Forenoon— 
9 to 9.45, Experimental Religion—Salvation and its Evidences, 
Stackpole; 9.45 to 10.30, Lecture on Musical Art, Buechler ; 
10.30 to 11.45, Preaching and Evangelistic Work; 11245 to 1, 
Noon Recess—Basket Lunch—Conversation. Afternoon— 
1 to 2, Music and Bible Classes, Buechler and Stackpole ; 
2 to 2.45, Applied Christianity — Social Science, Vrooman; 
2.45 to 4, Preaching—Evangelistic Work—Questions Answered ; 
4 to 7, Recess—Home Duties. Evyening—7 to 8, Illustrated 
Lecture ; 8 to 9, Preaching—Evangelistic Work. 

HOW THE EXPERIMENT SUCCEEDED. 

Of course, the first thing in any such campaign in the 

villages must be to secure the services of a band of 
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missionaries; but it ought uot to be impossible to obtain 
such a body in any civilised community, seeing that they 
can be drawn from a much larger field than the 
comparatively restricted field of theological propaganda. 
Professor Will thinks that a great deal of ground can be 
covered with very little expenditure of money and time. 
He says :— 

Allowing a week for each institute and for the time necessary 
to move from one point to another, a single group of workers 
such as these can visit ten or fifteen different communities in 
a single summer campaign, or fifty in a year; and the circle of 
influences established in each may be expected to widen until 
at last the many pools blend in one unbroken sea. 

How hearty, it may be asked, was the popular response to 
the effort in Cornville? Mr. Vrooman writes: “ The Institute 
held three daily sessions. A large number of farmers who 
came from a distance brought their lunches and stayed all 
day. The average daily attendance was about one hundred 
aud twenty-five, the average evening attendance about two 
hundred and twenty-five, crowding tle town hall to its utmost 
capacity ; and this in a community where the average attend- 
ance upon the ordinary preaching service is about twenty-five. 
... The people were enthusiastic in the reception of these 
social ideals.” ; 

All those who joined the People’s University were 
enrolled as members of the Union tor Practical Progress, 
a committee was appointed, and the good work was at 
once set on foot. 

THE SOCIAL WELFARE CLUB. 

This Social Welfare Club is practically the same as our 
Civic Centre, or as the -Village Improvement Society 
referred to by the writer in the forum. This is the same 
work which Professor Will thinks that these clubs would, 
find ready to their hands :— 

The club should demand harmonious co-operation among 
the churches of the village as among the various departments 
of the educational system. This club would naturally push 
the work of building up the library and making the class 
and the debating club a success. It should encourage the 
formation of reading circles and Chautauqua circles; it should 
arrange lecture courses, University Extension centres, People’s 
University institutes and the like. 

It should wage. war on local evils and abuses; gambling, 
betting, and the saloon, at least in its present unregenerate 
form. It should recognise in the seemingly harmless vacant 
lot a perennial source of. public detriment. The. vacant lot 
should be taxed out of existence; and the General, Welfare 
Club should demand good sidewalks, clean, well-kept and shady 
streets; parks and playgrounds; ereditable public buildinys ; 
adequate educational appliances and salaries that will bring 
and hold such teachers as will make good schools. And first of 
all they should organise a class for the systematic study of 
human society. A course of lectures by a specialist would add 
greatly to the value of this work. In the absence of a lecturer 
let the class appoint a committee to lay out a course of study 
for a limited period as three months. The singing school, too, 
should be revived, and the’ power of music enlisted in the 
work of moral and social uplifting. 

All this kind of work is as much needed in many villages 
of the Old Country as in any of the Western States of 
America, and the worst of it is that the work is not being 
done owing to the lack of some one to take the lead in 
the village. Everything in this, as in every other good 
work, depends upon whether there is in each locality 
alive woman or man who will take trouble and disregard 
opposition in order to create a living central focus of 
all good work. Where that individual exists, Village 
Improvement Societies, Social Welfare Clubs, Civic 

. . e . . 
Centres, etc., will grow and flourish.’ Where that indi- 
vidual does not exist, all the organisations in the world 
will fail to create a soul within the ribs of death. : 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


—_—_—_>———. 


THE GOSPEL OF COUNT TOLSTOI IN POLEMIC AND IN PARABLE. 


OUNT TOLSTOI alone among Russians continues to 
make his influence felt outside his own country. 
Last month was published the first part of the 
English translation of his book* on the four Gospels, 
which has been translated from the original Russian 
manuscript at the request of the author. This is not 
a new book, for it was written eighteen years ago, but 
its ‘publication in Russian has been forbidden, and this 
is its first appearance in English. 
HIS HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


The first part, which forms a volume of 400 pages, is 
one of three, and consists of four chapters and an intro- 
duction. The first chapter is entitled “ The Incarnation 
of the Intelligence of Life”; the second, “ The New Life, 
The Rejection of the Jewish God”; the third, “The 
Kingdom of God”; and the fourth, “The Law, Sermon 
on the Mount.” ‘The book, as its name implies, is an 
attempt to harmonise the four Gospels. Harmonising is 
not a difficult task when you can summarily reject what 
does not fit in with your own opinions, and this liberty 
Count Tolstoi exercises to the full. Noone can complain 
that the Count is too ceremonious in his harmonising of 
the Sériptures. 


OVERBOARD WITH ALL THE REST! 


He tells us that he does not read the Old Testament 
at all, for the faith of the Jews is to us a foreign 
faith, which can only interest us in the same way as, say, 
the faith of the Brahmins. But he does not stop there. 
He dismisses the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse, as either containing nothing new, or what 
is in flat contradiction to the teachings of the Gospels. 
The “ravings” of the Apocalypse reveal nothing. The 
Acts of the Apostles is unedifying and directly pernicious, 
owing to the miracles which Luke introduced into the 
narrative, which makes it “ the worst work in the world” 
for commending the faith to a modern reader. The Acts 
and some of Paul’s Epistles have not only nothing in 
common with the Gospels, but are frequently in direct 
opposition to them. ‘he epistles of Peter, James, and 
John, he thinks, treat the teaching of Christ from a fresh 
point of view, but they contain nothing new, and even 
they have errors which mislead the reader and give a 
false meaning to the words of Christ. Having thus dis- 
posed of all the Old Testament, and three-fourths of the 
New, what remains ? 


HIS METHOD OF INTERPRETATION. 


Only the four Gospels, and all that we have to do, in 
his opinion, is to select from these four Gospels the funda- 
mental principle of Christ’s teaching without attempting 
to bring them into unison with the other books, which 
abound with errors. The Gospels alone form a com- 
plete exposition of Christ’s teaching. He has therefore 
harmonised them into one, retranslating them, his aim 
being to give the general meaning, and at the same time 
to adhere to the strict meaning of the original. His 
object is to discover the meaning of Christ’s teaching, he 
has therefore discarded historical sequence, and although 
he has followed the versions of Grachelovitch and Reuss 





* “The Four Gospels Harmonised and Translated.” By Leo Tolstoi. 
Part I. (London: Scott.) 6s. 


as the basis of his inquiries, he tells us he has rejected 
both whenever he believed the meaning of the original 
Gospels justified him in so doing. 

THE INCARNATION. 

Count Tolstoi, it will be seen, is a law unto himself. 
This appears still more plainly when we come to examine 
the way in which he carries out his work of harmonising 
the Gospels which alone he recognises as his authorities. 
Take for instance the question of the Incarnation. Count 
Tolstoi peremptorily rejects the miraculous story of 
Christ’s birth. This is the way in which Count Tolstoi 
thinks he can best convey “the strict meaning of the 
original ” :— 

“There was a virgin named Mary. The virgin was 
with child, but it was not known by whom. Her 
betrothed husband took pity on her, and concealing her 
shame, received her into his house. From her and the 
unknown father was born a son. The name Jesus was 
given to the boy. And this Jesus is the intelligence of 
life revealed in the flesh.” 


THE MIRACLES. 

Referring to the orthodox belief of the annunciation, 
the conception, and the birth of Christ, Count Tolstoi 
says that it is “quite impossible to give the least credit to 
any of these impossible and fabulous stories.” All the 
events preceding the births of John and Jesus, the birth 
of Christ and the events immediately following are unin- 
telligible, and what is more important, are noxious fables. 
“The shameful birth of Christ and His ignorance as to 
who was His father in the flesh, form the only facts in 
this narrative that are of any importance.” The Gospels 
therefore are only so far important to Count Tolstoi in 
as far as they agree with Count Tolstoi’s views of what is 
truth. This will probably snffice to give an idea as to 
the freedom of Count Tolstoi’s criticisms. 

The following is his summary of the Gospel as it is 
stated in the first chapter of John :— 


THE ANNUNCIATION OF TRUE HAPPINESS MADE BY JESUS 
CHRIST, SON OF GOD. 

This annunciation was written that men might believe 
Jesus Christ to be son of God, and that by this faith they 
might receive life. No one has ever comprehended God, and 
no one will ever comprehend Him. All that we know of God, 
we know in so far as we possess a true intelligence of life. 
And for this reason the intelligence of life is the true 
beginning of all things. What we term God is the intelligence 
of life, which is the beginning of all things, and which is the 
true God. 

Without the intelligence of life there can be nothing. All 
has been produced from it. In it is the power of life. In the 
same way as the whole variety of things exist for us, because 
there is light, all the varieties of life, and life itself, exist, 
because there is the intelligence of life. It is the beginning 
of all. 

Life does not include all in the world. Life manifests 
itself in the world, as light in the midst of darkness. The 
light illumines so long as it burns, and the darkness does 
not retain the light, but remains darkness. So life manifests 
itself in the world in the midst of death, and death does not 
retain life, but remains death. 

The source of life, the intelligence of life, was in all the 
world, and in every living man. But living men, living only 
in so far as they had the true intelligence of life, did not 
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understand that they had been produced and begotten through 
the intelligence of life. 

They did not understand that the intelligence of life gave 
them the possibility to become one with it, so that they should 
live, not in the flesh, but in the intelligence of life. By under- 
standing this, and by their belief in their sonship to intelli- 
gence, or the comprehension of life, men were able to have true 
life. But men did not understand this, and their life in the 
world was like light in darkness. 

No one has ever comprehende:], and no one ever will com- 
prehend God, the cause of all causes. Only life in accordance 
with the true intelligence of life has shown the way to Him. 

And thus Jesus Christ, living in the midst of us, revealed 
in the flesh the true intelligence of life: for His own life 
proceeded from it, was of one nature with it, even as a son 
proceeds from the father, and is of one nature with him, 


OF REVIEWS. 


And, looking on His life, we understood the full teaching 
of service to God in deed, and, in consequence of its per- 
fection, have received the new service to God in place of the 
old service. The law was given by Moses, but the service to 
God in deed has come through Jesus Christ. No one has ever 
seen, or ever will see God: only life in accordance with the 
true intelligence of life has shown the way to Him. 

From Count Tolstoi, the theologian or interpreter of 
the Tolstoian gospel, we turn to Count Tolstoi the 
novelist, the writer of those inimitable short stories 
which embody the ripe fruit of his experience and 
study. The following is a summarised translation of 
his last story, which has just been published in St. Peters- 
burg. 





MASTER AND MAN.—-BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL RussIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

T happened in the seventies, the day after the winter 
festival of St. Nicholas. It was a holiday in the 
parish, and the village innkeeper, a merchant of the 

Second Guild, Vassili Andreeitch Brekhounoff, could not 
possibly absent himself, he must be present at church— 
for he was churchwarden—and had to receive and regale 
his relations and friends at his house afterwards. But 
now the last guests had departed, and Vassili Andreeitch 
began to get ready to start at once for a neighbouring 
landowner’s to purchase a wood of him, over which 
there had already been much haggling. Vassili 
Andreeitch was in a hurry to start so that the town 
merchants might not do him out of this advantageous 
purchase. The young landowner asked ten thousand 
roubles for the wood, only because Vassili Andreeitch 
offered seven for it. Seven thousand was but a third of 
its real value. Vassili Andreeitch might perhaps make 
a better bargain, as the wood was situated in his 
vicinity, and between him and the village merchants of 
the district there was a long established understanding, 
according to which one merchant did not raise the 
prices in another’s vicinity, but Vassili Andreeitch had 
learnt that timber merchants from other parts of the 
province intended to bid for the Goriatchinsk wood, so 
that he decided to go at once and close the affair with 
the landowner. Therefore, as soon as the festival was 
over, he took seven hundred roubles of his own out of 
the chest, added to them two thousand three hundred 
roubles that he had by him of church money, making 
three thousand in all, and, having carefully counted 
the notes and placed them in his pocket-book, he pre- 
pared to start. 

His servant Nikita, the only one of Vassili Andreeitch’s 
men who was not drunk that day, ran to put the horse 
in. Nikita was not drunk that day because he was an 
habitual- drunkard, and now, sincc the beginning of 
Advent, previous to which he had drunk away his jacket 
and leather boots, he had taken the pledge and had not 
drunk for two months; he had not drunk even now, in 
spite of the temptation of the wine that was being drunk 
all around him on the first two days of the festival. 

Nikita was a peer of fifty years of age, from the 
next village; it was said of him that he was never his 
own master, and he spent the greater part of his life, 
not in his own home, but in service. He was valued 
everywhere for his industry, skill and strength in work, 
and, above all, for his good-natured, pleasant character ; 


but he never stayed anywhere long, because twice a year, 
and sometimes oftener, he had afit of drunkenness, and 
then, besides drinking away everything he possessed, he 
became violent and quarrelsome. Vassili Andreeitch had 
also sent him away several times, but had taken him 
back again on account of his honesty, his fondness for 
animals, and, above all, his cheapness. Vassili Andreeitch 
paid Nikita, not the eighty roubles that such a servant 
was worth, but forty, which he gave him irregularly, in 
small payments and for the greater part not in money, 
but in goods at a high price from his shop. 

Nikita’s wife, once a bold, handsome woman, kept 
house with a boy and two girls: she did not ask Nikita 
to live at home, because, in the first place, she had 
already lived for twenty years with a cooper, a peasant 
from another village who lodged in their house ; and in the 
second place because, although she could do what she 
liked with her husband when he was sober, she feared 
him like fire when he was drunk. Once, after getting 
drunk at home, Nikita, probably to revenge himself on 
his wife for his meekness when sober, broke open her 
chest, got out her most precious finery and, taking an 
axe, chopped up all her sarafans and dresses into little 
bits on a block. The wages Nikita earned were all given 
to his wife, and Nikita did not say anything against this. 
Even now, two days before the holiday, Marfa came to 
Vassili Andreeitch and took from him white flour, 
tea, sugar and a small quantity of vodka, altogether about 
three roubles’ worth of things, besides which she took five 
roubles in money, and was as thankful for it as if it had 
been a special favour, when, reckoning at the very 
lowest prices, Vassili Andreeitch must have been owing 
her husband twenty roubles. 

“ After all, what agreement did we make together?” 
said Vassili Andreeitch to Nikita. “ You want the things 
—take them and live. It’s not like other people with 
me: to wait and have accounts and fines. We — go upon 
honour. You serve me and I won’t forsake you. You’re 
in need,—I’ll help you.” And in saying all this, Vassili 
Andreeitch was sincerely convinced that he was loading 
Nikita with benefits, and so persuasively did he know how 
to speak that every one, beginning with Nikita himself, 
confirmed him in this conviction. 

“ Yes, I understand, Vassili Andreeitch, I’ll serve you; 
T’ll try and serve you as if you were my own father; I 
understand very well,” answered Nikita, understanding 
perfectly well that Vassili Andreeitch was cheating him, 
but feeling at the same time that it was useless to try 
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and get him to explain his accounts to him, but that he 
must live because he had not another place and must 
take what was given him. 

Now, having received the order from his master to 
harness the horse, Nikita, cheerfully and willingly as 
usual, with his goose-like stride and bold light step, 
went... 

It was three o’clock. It was a frosty day---10 degrees 
Réaumur, gloomy and windy. But in the courtyard it 
had seemed still. Outside in the street a strong wind 
was blowing: the snow was swept in shoals from off the 
roof of the neighbouring shed, and it rose in whirls at the 
corner by the bath-house. Nikita had hardly driven out 
and turned the horse round to the doorstep, when Vassili 
Andreeitch, with a cigarette between his lips, wearing a 
sheepskin lined coat, slightly girded in low down with a 
belt, came out of the hall on to the doorstep, his felt boots 
squeaking on the trampled snow, and stood arranging 
the corners of his coat collar with the fur inside on either 
side of his rosy face, clean shaven except for moustachee, 
so that the fur should not get wet from the breath... . 
With a woollen shawl over her head and shoulders, and 
so muffled up in it that her eyes alone were visible, 
Vassili Andreeitch’s wife, a pale thin woman, who was 
expecting another child, accompanied him to the doorway 
and stood behind him in the hall. 

“You'd really better take Nikita with you,” said she, 
timidly coming out from behind the door.  Vassili 
Andreeitch did not reply, and only spat on the ground... . 

“Well then, shall 1 go, Vassili Andreeitch?” said 
Nikita, waiting. 

“ Well, it seems we must satisfy the old woman.” .. . 

Vassili Andrecitch was already sitting in the sledge, 
and, clothed in two shoubas, almost filled up the whole 
of its low back; he immediately took the reins and 
touched up the horse. On the way, Nikita squeezed in 
in front on the left side, poking out one leg. 


CHAPTER II. 

With a slight scrape of the rockers, the good ecb moved 
the sledge and drove off at a brisk pace along the frozen, 
beaten road to the village. 

Vassili Andreeitch’s house was one of a group of six 
buildings. As soon as they had driven past the last 
cottage—the blacksmith’s—they immediately felt that the 
wind was much stronger than they had thought. The 
road was already hardly visible. The traces of the 
rockers disappeared directly, and the road was only dis- 
tinguishable because it was higher than the other part. 
The snow blew like smoke over the whole country, and 
the line where the earth and sky met was quite invisible. 
The Teliatinsk wood, always clearly defined, looked but 
a confused dark mass through the snowy dust, The 
wind blew from the left side, persistently turning on one 
side the mane on Mouhorty’s short, rubbed neck; it even 
blew his plaited uptail on one side and crushed down the 
high collar on Nikita’s caftan, who was sitting on the 
side the wind came from, with his face and nose 
against it. ... 

They drove on in silence for about half an hour. The 
wind blew on Nikita’s side and arm where his shouba 
was torn. He shivered, and breathed into his collar, 
covering up his mouth, and it seemed to him that his 
breath warmed him. 

“ How do you think, shall we go by Karamyshevo, or 
straight on?” asked Vassili Andreeitch. 

The Karamyshevo way was by a better road, with two 
rows of good sign-posts; but it was further. Straight 
on was nearer, but the road was little used for driving, 
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and there were either no posts, or else they were bad 
ones, and hidden by the snow. 

Nikita thought a little. “It’s further round by 
Karamyshevo, but it’s better driving.” 

“Tf we go straight on, we’ve only to mind and not go 
wrong over the flat part, otherwise it’s all right,” said 
Vassili Andreeitch, who wanted to go straight on. 

“It’s for you to do as you like,” said Nikita, again 
turning up his coat-collar. 

Vassili Andreeitch did as he liked, and after driving on 
for half a verst, came toa high oak sapling, shaking from 
the wind, with a few dry leaves still holding on to it, and 
turned to the left. 

At the turning the wind met them almost face to face, 
and the fine snow as well. Vassili Andreeitch was 
driving ; he blew out his cheeks, and let his breath go up 
into his moustaches. Nikita dozed. 

They went on thus in silence for about ten minutes. . .. 

“It’s evident that we’ve gone quite wrong,” said 
Nikita suddenly, seeming pleased. ‘“ What’s that?” said 
he, pointing to a black potato beet, sticking up from 
underneath thie snow. 

Vassili Andreeitch stopped the horse, whose thick 
sides were already wet with sweat. “ Well, what of it?” 
asked he. - 

“Tt means that we’re on the Zakharevski field. That’s 
where we've got to. ” 

“Tt’s a lie!” exclaimed Vassili Andreeitch, already 
speaking in quite a different voice from what he did at 
home, in a common peasant voice. 

“Tm not lying, Vassili Andreeitch; I’m speaking the 
truth,” said Nikita. ‘ And you can feel by the sledge 
that we’re going over the potato field, and there are 
heaps, where they’ve carted the beets. It’s the Zakha- 
revski Works field.” 

“See how wrong we’ve gone!” said Vassili Andreeitch. 
“ What’s to be done ?” 

* We must go straight on, that’s all; we shall get out 
somewhere,” said Nikita; “if we don’t come to Zakharevo 
we shall ‘come to the landowner’s house.” 

Vassili Andreeitch obeyed, and let the horse go as Nikita 
said. They went on thus fora good while. Sometimes they 
drove over bare fields, on which the landmarks and snow- 
drifts were covered with earth-dust. Sometimes they drove 
over fields of stubble, left from the winter and spring 
crops, on which the wormwood and dry stalks could be 
seen coming up from under the snow and fluttering in 
the wind, sometimes over deep, even snow through which 
nothing was visible. The snow came down from 
above and rose up from beneath. Sometimes it seemed 
as if they were going under a mountain, sometimes as if 
over a mountain, sometimes they seemed to be standing 
still and a snowy field rushing past them. They were 
both silent. The horse was evidently ready to drop, 
steaming all over and covered with rime from the sweat; 
he could only go at foot-pace. 

“Surely that must be the Goriatchinsk wood ?” said 
Vassili Andreeitch, pointing to something black appearing 
above the snow in front of them. 

“We'll go and see-what sort of a wood it is,” said 
Nikita. Nikita saw that in the direction of the some- 
thing black, there were saplings with oblong leaves on 
them, and therefore he knew that it was not a wood 
that they were coming to, but houses, only he did not 
want to say so. And in fact, they had not gone ten 
sagenes past the ditch, when they saw before them what 
were evidently trees, and they heard a fresh mournful 
sound, Nikita had guessed rightly; it was not a wood, 
but a row of saplings with leaves fluttering here and 
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there on them. They were planted along the side of the 
ditch round a threshing-floor. When he got to the 
saplings, mournfully wailing in the wind, the horse 
‘suddenly raised his forelegs higher than the sledge, 
drew out his hind ones, and left off floundering in the 
snow up to his knees. It was the road. 

“ Now we've arrived,” said Nikita—‘ but I don’t know 
where.” 

[They drive through the village, where the snow and frost are less and 
the wind has abated; they meet a noted horse-stealer, who tells them the way, 
advising them to spend the night in the ,village ; but Vassili Andreeitch is 
anxious to push on, especially as, although they hai lost their way, they have 
come nearer to the place of their destination. When they get out into the open, 
however, they meet the snowstorm again in ail its fury, and after a meeting 
with some drunken moujiks in a sleige, whose cruelty to the wretched horse 
they are driving excites Nikita’s indignation, they get utterly lost, and have 
to trust to their clever horse tu find the way ; he brings them back at dusk to 
the same village, and they stup at a farm-house, the master of which, an old 
moujik, the head of a large family, invites them in, at least to warm themselves, 
if they will not stop the night. Chapter IV., which follows, describes the 
interior life of the peasants’ home.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

The homestead, where Vassili Andreeitch had stopped, 
was one of the richest in the village. The family had 
five holdings, and rented more land from outside. There 
were six horses, three cows, two heifers, and nearly 
twenty sheep. The family consisted of. twenty-two 
persons: four married sons, six grandsons, one of whom, 
Petrukha, was already married, two great grandsons, three 
orphans, and four daughters-in-law. It was one of the 
very few households where the land remained as yet 
undivided; but silent dissensions already raged in the 
interior, beginning, as usual, with tae women, which 
would ultimately lead to the division of the land. Two 
sons lived in Moscow, employed as water-carriers, one son 
was a soldier. At home there was the old man, the old 
woman, the eldest son, who managed the estate, the son 
who had come from Moscow for the holidays, and all the 
rest of the women and children; besides the members 
of the family there was a visitor, a neighbour, the 
starosta* of the village. 

Over the table in the izba hung a lamp with‘a shade, 
brightly lighting up the tea-service set out under it; 
there was also a bottle of vodka and light refreshments; 
the brick wall in the most honoured corner t was hung 
with icons and pictures. In the chief place at the table 
was seated Vassili Andreeitch ; he had only kept on his 
sheepskin jacket, and was sucking his frozen moustaches 
and looking round at the people and the izba with his 
piercing falcon eyes. Besides Vassili Andreeitch, there 
were seated at the table a white-bearded, bald-headed old 
man, the master of the house, in a white homespun shirt; 
next to him his son, in a fine print shirt, a strongly built, 
broad-shouldered man, who had come from Moscow for 
the holidays, and another son, also broad-shouldered, his 
elder brother, who managed the house, and the village 
starosta, a somewhat spare, red-haired peasant. 

The peasants, having tossed off some vodka and taken 

‘a snack, were just settling down to tea-drinking, and the 
samovar, standing on the floor near the stove, was already 
hissing. The children were lying about on the stove and 
in the loft. A woman was sitting on a bench by the 
cradle. The old mistress of the household, her face 
covered with wrinkles, which were even on her lips, 
waited on Vassili Andreeitch. 

Just at the moment Nikita entered the izba, she was 
pouring vodka into a small tumbler of thick glass, and 
presenting it to Vassili Andreeitch. 


*« Elder. 
—— place where the elder and most important visitors are generally 
eated. 
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“Don’t refuse, Vassili Andreeiteh; you must con- 
gratulate us with the holiday,” said the old man. 

The appearance and the smell of vodka sorely dis- 
turbed Nikita just then, for he was cold and tired. He 
scowled, and having shaken the snow from his cap and 
caftan, he went and stood before the icons, and, as if 
he did not see anybody, crossed himself three times and 
bowed before the icons, then turning to the old man, the 
master of the house, he bowed to him, to all who were 
seated at the table, to the women standing near the 
stove, and saying: “I greet you with the holiday! ”— 
began to take off his outdoor garments. 

“Well, uncle, you’re quite hoary with frost,” said the 
eldest brother, looking at Nikita’s snow- sprinkled face, 
eyes and beard. Nikita took off his caftan, shook it again, 
hung it towards the stove, and came to the table. He 
was also offered some vodka. There was a moment of 
painful struggle; he was on the point of taking the 
glass and throwing its transparent contents down his 
throat, but he glanced at Vassili Andreeitch, remembered 
his pledge, remembered the boots he had sold for the 
drink, remembered the cooper, the boy to whom he had 
promised to buy the horse in the spring, sighed, aud 
refused. 

“T don’t drink, thank you kindly,” said he, frowning, 
and sat down on the bench at the second window. 

“Why not?” said the elder brother. 

“So. I don’t drink, and don’t wish to drink,” said 
Nikita, without raising his eyes, looking down at his 
beard and moustaches and thawing the icicles on 
them. 

“It’s not good for him,” said Vassili Andreeitch, biting 
the hard barankes* after emptying his glass. 

“Then have some tea,” said the kind old woman. “ You 
must be half frozen, dear heart. Why are you women so 
slow with the samovar ?” 

“It’s quite ready,” answered a young woman; and 
having wiped the samovar, which had boiled over, with 
the curtain, she carried it with difficulty, raised it and 
banged it down on the table. 

Meanwhile Vassili Andreeitch was telling them how 
they had lost their way; how they had returned twice 
to the same village; how they had wandered about, and 
how they had met the tipsy peasants. Their hosts 
wondered, tried to explain where and why they had lost 
their way, who the tipsy peasants they had met were, 
and advised them how they were to drive. 

“ A mere child could drive from here to Moltshanovka, 
only you must just hit on the right turning from the 
high road, then you’d see the bush. But you didn't 
drive as far as that! ” said the starosta. 

“You ought to spend the night here. The women 
will make you up a bed,” said the old woman, trying to 
persuade them. 

“Start early in the morning; that would be the best 
way,” affirmed the old man. 

“Tmpossible, my friend. Business!” said Vassili 
Andreeitch; “if I lose an hour I shan’t be able to make 
it up in a year,” edded he, remembering tne wood and 
the merchants, who might iiterfere with his possible 
bargain. ‘“ We shall get there all right, shan’t we?” 
said he, turning to Nikita. 

Nikita did not answer for some time, he seemed busy 
thawing his beard and moustaches. 

“Tf we don’t lose our way again,” said he gloomily. 
Nikita was gloomy because he longed passionately for 
some vodka, and it was only tea that could quench this 
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jonging, but the tea had not yet been offered to him. 
“If we only get as far as the turning, we shan’t lose 
our way; we've only to go through the wood right up to 
the place,” said Vassili Andreeitch. 

“Tt’s your affair, Vassili Andreeitch, whether we're to 

or not,” said Nikita, taking the tumbler of tea, now 
offered him. 

“ Let’s have some tea and then march.” 

Nikita did not say a word, only shook his head, and 
carefully pouring the tea into the saucer began warming 
his cold hands against its steam. Then biting off a tiny 
morsel of the sugar, he bowed to the hosts and said— 

“Your good health,” and drank down the warming 
fluid. 

“Tf anybody would see us as far as the turning,” said 
Vassili Andreeitch. 

“Why not, it can easily be done,” said the eldest son. 
“Petrukha shall harness the horse and see you as far as 
the turning.” 

“Then have him harnessed now, friend, and I shall be 
very thankful to you.” 

“What for, my dear?” said the kind old woman. 
“We're heartily glad.” 

“Petrukha, go and harness the mare,” said the eldest 


son. 

“So I will,” said Petrukha, smiling; and directly 
taking his cap down from the nail, he ran to harness the 
horse. 

Meanwhile the conversation passed to the subject 
which was being discussed when Vassili Andreeitch 
arrived. ‘lhe old man was complaining to the starosta 
ofhis third son, who had not sent him any present for 
the Christmas holidays, but had sent a French shawl to 
his own wife. 

“Young people are getting quite unmanageable,” said 
the old man. 

“So unmanageable,” said the starosta, “ that you can’t 
do anything with them. They’ve grown too clever. 
look at Demotchkin, who brok2 his father’s arm; all 
because he was too clever, evidently.” 

Nikita listened, looked in their faces, and evidently 
wished to take part in the conversation, but he was 
completely absorbed in his tea, and only noddel his 
bend approvingly. He emptied one tumbler after 
another, and grew warmer and warmer and more and 
more comfortable. The conversation lasted long, 
and always turned on the same subject—the evils of 
the division of holdings. Evidently the conversation 
was not an abstract one; the question was about 
the division of the land belonging to the household, 
which was demanded by the second son, who sat there, 
It was clearly a vexed 
question; it interested all the members of the family, 
but from a sense of decency, they did not like to discuss 
their private affairs before a stranger. But at last the 
ld man could stand it no longer, and said, in a tearful 
Voice, that as long as he was alive he would not 
allow the division—thank God he had a roof over his 





Petrukha broke the silence. 


head, but if it was once divided, they would all be 
beggars. 
“ Look at the Matveieffs,” said the starosta. “ There was 


a substantial homestead ; but they made a division among 


hemselves, and nobody has got anything.” 

“That's what you want,” said the old man, addressing 
his son. 

The son did not reply, and an awkward silence ensued. 
He had already harnessed 
he horse and had returned a few minutes ago, smiling 

the while. 
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“ Ves, there’s a fable in Poulson,”’* said he. “ ‘The father 
gave his children a broom to break. They couldn’t do it 
all at once, but it was easy to break each rod separately ; 
that’s how it is,” said he, smiling broadly. “It’s ready,” 
added he. 

“ Oh, it’s ready, then let’s go,” said Vassili Andreeitch. 
“ And as to the division, don’t give way, grandfather. 
You’ve got the property—you’re the master. Petition 
the justice of peace. He'll decide rightly.” 

“ He’s so insolent, so insolent,” said the old man ina 
plaintive voice, “there’s no doing anything with him; 
it’s as if the devil himself had got into him.” 

Meanwhile Nikita, after finishing the fifth tumbler of 
tea, had not turned the glass down, but put it on its side, 
hoping that some one would pour him out a sixtlr 
tumbler. But there was no more water in the samovar, 
and Vassili Andreeitch began getting ready. There was 
nothing to be done. Nikita rose also, put back into the 
sugar basin the piece of sugar that was bitten all round, 
wiped his wet, perspiring face with the skirt of his coat, 
and put on his caftan. 

He sighed heavily, and thanking the hosts and bidding 
them good: bye, he went out of the warm, bright room 
into the cold, snowy passage, down which the tearing 
wind resounded, and from thence into the darker 
courtyard. 

Petrukha, in his shouba, stood with the horse in the 
middle of the courtyard, and smilingly repeated from his 
Poulson* some garbled verses of Poushkin’s about a 
snowstorm. Nikita nodded approvingly, and disen- 
tangled the reins. 

The old man who came out to see Vassili Andreeitch 
off brought a lantern to light them, but it was blown out 
immediately. And it was observable, even in the court- 
yard, that the snow-storm had increased and was still 
more violent. 

“This is fine weather!” thought Vassili Andreeitch. 
“ It’s doubtful if we get there after all, but there’s nothing 
to be done, it’s business! Besides I’ve made up my 
mind. Our host's horse is already harnessed. God grant 
we may arrive safely!” The old man also thought it 
would be better not to go, but he had already tried 
to persuade them to stop, and they did not listen to 
him. “Maybe I’ve grown cowardly from old age, and 
they'll get there safely,” thought he. “And at any rate 
we shall get to bed in good time, without any bother.” 

Petrukha too saw that it was dangerous driving; he 
felt shivery, but did not want to show it, and simulated 
courage, pretending that he was not a bit afraid, and 
repeating his poetry, which exactly expressed what 
was passing outside. Nikita did not want to go at 
all, but he was accustomed not to have his own 
way, but to obey others. So that nobody detained the 
travellers. 

(In spite of Petrukh1’s showing them the way as far as the turning, they 
lose themselves again, and get into » snow-drift, where the snow comes 
up to the horse’s knees. When at last they get out of it, Nikita declares that 


it is useless to try and go on, and that it is only tormenting the horse to do so, 
so they must spend the night in the open country, even at the risk of freezing: 


to death. ]} 
CHAPTER VI. 
Vassili Andreeitch was quite warm in his two shoubas, 
especially after his struggle in the snow-drift; but a 
shiver ran down his back when he understood that they 
must really spend the night there. In order to calm 
himself, he sat down in the sledge and began to get out 
his cigarettes and matches. 
Meanwhile, Nikita unharnessed the horse. 


He undid 





* A manual of miscellaneous contents adopted in the lower schools. 
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the girths, unfastened the reins, took off the collar-strap, 
and drew off the shaft-bow, talking to the horse and 
encouraging it all the time. 

“Well, come out, come out!” said he, taking it out of 
the shafts. “And now we'll tie you up here. Tl put 
some straw down and take off the bridle,” said he, doing 
as he said. “ Have a little bit; you’ll feel all the better 
for it.” 

But Nikita’s ‘talk evidently did not soothe Mou- 
horty, and he was much disturked ; he stepped from one 
foot to the other, pressed close against the sledge, 
standing with his back to the wind, and rubbing his 
head against Nikita’s sleeve. 

As if he did not like to refuse the straw with which 
Nikita wished to regale him, and had poked under his 
nose, Mouhorty impetuously seized a truss of it out of 
the sledge, but immediately deciding that this was not 
the time for: straw, he tossed it away again, and the 
wind, instantaneously pulling it to pieces, carried it away 
and strewed it with snow. 

“Now we'll make a signal of distress,” said Nikita, 
turning the sledge to face the wind, and, tying the shafts 
together with the saddle-girths, he raised them up on 
end and tied them to the fore carriage. ‘‘ Now when the 
snow covers us over, good folks will see the shafts and 
will dig us out,” said Nikita. ‘“ That’s what the old men 
taught me to do.” 

Meanwhile Yassili Andreeitch had wunfastened his 
shouba, and, making a shelter with the skirt of it, rubbed 
one phosphorus match after the other against his steel 
match-box, but his hands trembled, and the kindled 
matches one after the other, either before they were well 
alight or else just as he was putting them to the 
cigarette, were blown out by the wind. At last, he got 
one match well alight’; it lit up for an instant the fur on 
his shouba, his hand with the gold ring on his bent fore- 
finger and the snow-sprinkled straw coming out from 
under the rug, and the cigarette caught light. ‘He 
puffed greedily at it once or twice, swallowed down the 
smoke, let it go through his moustaches, wanted to draw 
it in again, but the wind tore-.away the lighted tobacco 
and carried it where the straw had gone. 

But even those few mouthfuls of tobacco smoke had 
cheered Vassili Andrecitch. ‘‘ Well, if we’ve got to spend 
the. night here, we must make the best of it!” said he 
decidedly. And seeing the raised up shafts, he wanted 
to improve the distress signal and teach Nikita. ‘ Wait 
a bit, ’ll make a flag besides,” said he, lifting up the 
searf which he had taken from under his collar, and 
was about to throw into the sledge. And, taking off his 
gloves, and pulling so as to get a tight knot, he tied the 
scarf to the saddle-girths on: the shafts. The scarf 
immediately began flapping about mournfully, now 
sticking to the shaft, now suddenly blowing away from 
it, tightening and snapping in the wind. 

“ See how well I’ve done it!” said Vassili Andreeitch, 
admiring his own handiwork and climbing into the 
sledge. “We should be warmer together, but there 
isn’t roonr for two,” said he. 

“ T’ll find a place,” answered Nikita, “ only Imust cover 
up the horse, he’s all in a sweat, poor darling. Let me 
come there a minute,” added he, and going to the sledge 
he drew out the rug from under Vassili Andreeitch. 
When he had got the rug he folded it in two, and first 
wning off the collar and saddle, he covered over Mouhorty 
with it. 

“You'll be warmer now, little fool,” said he, putting 
the saddle ard heavy collar on to the horse again over 
the rng. 
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“ You won't want the sacking, will you? And let me 
have some of the straw,” said Nikita, having finished 
covering up the horse and going back to the sledge, 
And taking both from under Vassili Andreeitch, he went 
behind the sledge, dug a hole for himself in the snov, 
put the straw into it, and pulling his cap over his eyes 
and wrapping himself up in his caftan and covering him. 
self over with the sacking above it, he sat down on the 
outspread straw, leaning against the back of the sledge, 
which sheltered him from the wind and snow. 

Vassili Andreeitch shook his head disapprovinely at 
what Nikita had done, as he usually did disapprove of 
peasant ignorance and stupidity, and began to settle him- 
self for the night. He rearranged the straw remaining in 
the sledge, put it thicker under his sides, and thrusting 
his hands into his sleeves, adjusted his head into the 
corner of the forepart of the sledge, which protected him 
from the wind. He did not feel sleepy. He lay and 
thought—thought of the one thing that constituted the 
sole aim, signification, joy and pride of his life: of how 
much money he had made and might yet make; how 
much money other people he knew had made and pos. 
sessed, and how these peopie had made and were inak- 
ing money, and how he, as well as they, might makea 
great dealmore money. The oaks will be used for sledge 
rockers. The stumps will be separate. About thirty 
cubic fathoms of firewood may be reckoned per dessia- 
tina,”* thought he, valuing the wood he had seen in the 
autumn and which he was now going to buy. “Still 
shan’t give ten thousand for it, but eight thousand, 
exclusive of the meadow-land. Ill soap the land-sut- 
veyor, and give him a hundred or a hundred and fifty ; the 
he’!l measure me off an extra five dessiatinas of meado’¥- 
land. And the landowner will let me have it for eight 
thousand. By paying 3,000 down at once. That’ll soften 
his heart,” thought he, feeling his pocket-book with 
his hand in the pocket under his arm. ‘ How we could 
jose our way from the turning, the Lord only knows. 
The wood and the watchman’s box ought to be here. If 
we could only hear a dog! They never bark when they’re 
wanted to, the cursed beasts!” He put down his collar 
and began to listen and look round: nothing was to be 
seen except Mouhorty’s dark head and his back, on 
which the rug was waving in the wind: nothing was 
to be heard but the whistling of the wind, the flapping 
and snapping of the scarf against the shafts, 
and the snow falling on the sledge. He covered 
himself up again. “If Vd known, we’d have stayed 
the night. Well, it’s all the same, we shall get 
there to-morrow. Only it’s a lost day. The others 
wouldn’t come in such weather.” Then he remembered 
that on the 9th he had to receive money for the rams from 
the butcher. “He wanted to come himself, and _ he 
won’t find me in; my wife will never know how to take 
the money from him, she’s so ignorant. She’s really got 
no manners,” continued he to himself, remembering that 
she had not known how to get on with the police-master, 
who had been one of his guests at the day before’s 
festival. “Of course, she’s only a woman.. Where has 
she seen anything? Her parents never had a house like 
ours. Her father was a rich village moujik, with just a 
little flour mill and an inn. And what haven’t I done 
in these fifteen years? A shop, two public-houses, 4 
mill and corn stores, two leasehold estates, a house, ani 
a warehouse with an iron roof,” recollected he proudly. 
“Tt’s not like it was in my parents’ time! Who’s most 
talked about now in the neighbourhood? Brekhounoff. 





* About two acres and three-quarters. 
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And why is it so? Because I understand business, 
because I strive, and am not like others—lazy, or oceupy- 
ing myself with fooleries. And I hardly sleep at night. 
Ba-storm or not, I go. And that’s how business is 
e. People think it’s easy to make money. No, you 
have to work youf*brains. They think that people get 
it by luck. Rubbish! look at the Mironows,—they’re 
millionaires now! And why? Because they worked 
hard. If only God grants health.” And the thought 
that he might become a millionaire like one of the 
Mironows, who had begun with nothing, so agitated 
Vassili Andreeitch that he felt the necessity of talking to 
some one, But there was nobody to talkto...If he had 
erly been able to reach Goriatchkina he would have 
talked to the landowner, and made him see things from 
his point of view. 
-“Ugh! how it blows! It’ll be so blocked that we 
ghan’t be able to get out in the morning,” thought he, 
listening to the gusts of wind that blew on the front of 
the sledge, making it bend forward and lashing the snow 
against it. 

“T was wrong to listen to Nikita,” thought he. “ We 
ought to have gone on; anyhow we should have come 
out somewhere. Even if we'd gone back to Grishkino, 
we could have spent the night at Taras’s, And now we 
shall have to sit here the whole night. Yes, and what’s 
the good of that? Yes, God rewards people that work, 
but not wasters, lazy bones or fools. Well, I must have 
a smoke,” 

He sat up, got out his cigarette case, and lay down on 
his stomach, sheltering the light from the wind with the 
skirt of his coat, but still the wind managed to get in 
and put out one match after another. At last he con- 
trived to smoke. ‘ The cigarette took light, and he was 
delighted at having done what he wanted. Although the 
wind got more of the cigarette than he, still he had two 
or three puffs, and he again grew more cheerful. Again 
he threw himself back in the sledge, wrapped himself up, 
and again began to remember and dream and doze... 
However, Vassili Andreeitch cannot manage to get to 
sleep, and his anxiety and alarm increase. 

... “Oh, how long the night is!” thought Vassili 
Andreeitch, feeling the frosty air running over his back; 
and buttoning up his shouba and covering himself over 
again, he pressed down into the corner of the sledge. 
Suddenly amidst the monotonous noise of the wind 
he clearly heard a new, living sound. The sound 
increased by degrees, and when it became perfectly 
clear, it began to decrease in the same proportion. 
There was no doubt possible—it was a wolf. And the 
wolf was howling so near, that with the wind the differ- 
ence in the sound of his voice could be clearly heard 
when he moved his jaws. Vassili Andreeitch put down 
his collar and listened attentively. Mouhorty also listened 
intently, putting back his ears and only moved his feet 
and snorted warningly when the wolf had finished his 
song. After this Vassili ‘Andreéitch not merely could 
not anyhow get to sleep, but he could not even calm 
down. However much he might try to think of his 
calculations, his business, his fame, dignity and wealth, 
fear overpowered him more and more, and the thought 
why he had not stopped at Griskkino predominated over 
every other thought and was mixed up in every other 
thought. 

“What do I care about the wood! There are other 
affairs without that, thank God. Ugh! to have to spend 
the night here,” said he to himself. ‘They say that people 
that drink freeze to death,” thought he; “and I’ve been 
drinking.” And, observing his own sensations, he felt 
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that he was beginning to tremble, without knowing him- 
self whether he was trembling from cold or fear. He 
tried to cover himself up and lie back, as before, but he 
could no longer do so. He could not keep still in the 
same place; he wanted to get up, to be doing something, 
in order to stifle the fear that was rising within him, and 
against which he felt himself powerless. Again he got 
out the cigarettes and matches, but there were only three 
matches left, and they,were all bad. All three smouldered 
without taking light. 

“The devil take you, curse you!” railed he, without 
knowing at whom, and flung away the crumpled cigarette. 
He was going ‘to fling away the match-box, too, but he 
stayed the movement of his hand, and put it back in his 
pocket. He was in such a state of restlessness, that he 
could no longer keep in his place. He got out of the 
sledge, and, standing with his back to the wind, began 
regirding his belt tight and low round him. 

‘‘What's the use of lying here and waiting for death ? 
Better get on the horse, and go,” suddenly came into his 
head. The horse won’t stop when there’s some one on its 
back. To him,” thought he, as he looked at Nikita, “ it’s 
all the same if he dies or not. Anyhow, his life is a 
miserable one, but I, thank God, have something to live 
(OR. ss" 

And untying the horse, he threw the reins on its neck, 
and wanted to spring on to it, but fell off. Then he got 
into the sledge and tried to get on to the horse from the 
sledge. But the sledge shook under his weight, and he 
again tumbled off. At last, the third time, he again 
moved the horse close up to the sledge, and carefully 
standing on the edge of it, managed to lay himself on his 
stomach across the horse’s back. Lying thus, he drew 
himself forward once or twice, and at last threw his leg 
across the horse’s back and sat on it, resting the soles 
of his feet in the long hanging collar-straps instead of 
stirrups. The shaking of the sledge woke Nikita; he 
raised himself up, and it seemed to Vassili Andreeitch 
that he said something. 

“This is what comes of listening to fools like you— 
to be lost like this for no reason!” shouted Vassili 
Andreeitch, and adjusting the floating skirts of his 
shouba under his knees, he turned the horse round and 
drove it away from the sledge in the direction in which 
he supposed the wood and watchman’s box must be. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Nikita had remained motionless ever since he had 
seated himself and covered himself up in the sacking 
behind the sledge. Like all those who live in constant 
intercourse with nature and know what want is, he was 
patient, and could wait quietly for hours and even days 
without feeling any discomfort or irritation. He heard 
his master call to him, but did not answer because he 
did not want to move. The thought that he might, and 
even in all probability must, die that night, came into his 
head when he seated himself behind the sledge. He still 
felt quite warm from the tea that he had drunk and from 
the violent movements he had made over the snow- 
drifts, but he knew that the warmth could not last 
long, and that he would not have strength enough 
to warm himself by fresh exertions, for he felt very 
tired, like a horse when it stops, and that must 
be fed in order to be able to work again. Added to 
this, one of his feet, in its worn-out boot, had become 
perfectly cold, and he had no sensation in his big toe. 
And the whole of his body grew gradually colder and 
colder. 

The idea that he would die that night did not strike 
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him as particularly unpleasant or particularly terrible. 
It was not unpleasant, because his whole life was not a 
continual holiday, but, on the contrary, hard, unceasing 
toil, of which he was beginning to grow weary. The idea 
was not specially terrible to him, because, besides the 
masters, like Vassili Andreeitch, whom he served, he felt 
himself to be dependent on the Great Master, Who had 
sent him into this life, and he knew that in dying he 
would still remain in tho power of that Master, and that 
He would not harm him. 

“Tt seems a pity to Jeave what we’re accustomed to, 
the life that we’ve lived through! But there’s no help 
for it, and we must get accustomed to the new.” 

“His sins?” He remembered his drunkenness, the 
money he had squandered in drink, his offences against 
his wife, his swearing, keeping away from church, non- 
observance of the fasts, and everything that the priest 
had reproached him with at confession. ‘Of course 
they’re sins. But I didn’t bring them on myself. 
Probably God made me so. Yes, they’re sins. How can 
one avoid them ?” 

Thus he thought over what might happen to him that 
night, and having decided the matter, he gave him- 
self up to the thoughts and reminiscences that came 
uncalied into his mind. He remembered Marfa’s coming, 
the deunkenness of the workmen, his refusal to drink 
vodka, their.present journey, Taras’s izba, the conver- 
sation about the division of the land, his own boy, 
Mouhorty who was warm now under the rug, and his 
master, who was making the sledge scrape as he tossed 
about in it. “Iexpect the dear man’s not glad himself 
that he came,” thought he ; “it must be hard to die when 
you’ve such a pleasant life, it’s not like it is with us.” 
And all these recollections and thoughts began to mingle 
and turn round in his head, and he fell asleep. 

When Vassili Andreeitch was getting on the horse’s 
back, he shook the sledge; the back of it, against which 
Nikita was leaning, was drawn quite away, and the rocker 
striking his back, he awoke and was obliged, whether 
he wanted to or not, to change his position. Stretching 
his legs with much difficulty and shaking off the snow, 
he rose, and the torturing cold immediately penetrated his 
whole body. He understood the situation, and wanted 
YVassili Andreeitch to leave him the rug, which was now 
unnecessary for the horse, so that he might cover 
himself up in it, and he called out to him. But 
Vassili Andreeitch did not stop, and disappeared in 
the blinding snow. Left alone, Nikita considered for a 
moment what he should do. He felt he had not strength 
to go and look for any dwelling-places near; it was 
impossible for him to sit down in the old place, for it was 
covered with snow; he felt that he would not be able to 
get any warmer in the sledge, because he had nothing to 
cover himself over with ; his sheepskin and caftan did not 
keep him warm at all. He was as cold as if he had only 
had a shirt on. He stood a moment, mused, then sighed 
again, and threw himself into the sledge into his master’s 
place, without taking the sacking off his head. 

He squeezed himself into the smallest possible compass, 
in the very bottom of the sledge, but still he could not 
anyhow get warm. So he lay for a few minutes, shivering 
through all his body, then the shivering stopped, and little 
by little he began to lose consciousness. He did not 
know whether he was dying or going to sleep, but he 
felt that he was ready for either. If it were God’s will 
that he should awake alive in this world and be a 
workman as before, looking after other people’s horses, 
going to the flour mill to fetch other people’s rye, getting 
drunk and taking the pledge as before, giving all his 
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money to his wife and the cooper, and putting all his 
hopes in the boy,—His holy will be done. If, on the 
contrary, God’s command should be for him to awake jy 
another world where everything would be as fresh and 
joyful as had been in early childhood, the caresses of his 
mother, the games with other children, the meadows, 
the forests and the sledging in winter, and begin another 
new life, not in the least like the old one,—His holy will 


be done. And Nikita entirely lost consciousness. 

{Vassili Andreeitch’s attempt to save himself on horseback is unsuccessfil; 
he loses himself, going round and round in the same direction, and the horse 
falls into a snow-drift. He dismounts to help it up, but it rights itself as sooy 


as he gets off it, goes on, and leaves him alone. His terror is so great that he 
longs to get back to the sledge so as not to be left to die alune ; at last jy finds 
the traces of the horse, which he follows, and which bring him back to Nikity 
in the sledge, and Mouhorty, who bh s returned to it.] 


CHAPTER IX. 

When he had waded through the snow up to the 
sledge, Vassili Andreeitch seized hold of it and stood 
motionless for some time, trying to calm himself anil get 
his breath back. Nikita was not in his former place, but 
something was lying in the sledge, already covered 
with snow, and Vassili Andreeitch guessed that it 
was Nikita. Vassili Andreeitch’s terror had now 
completely passed off, and if he feared anything, 
it was only that awful state of terror which he had 
felt when he was on the horse, especially when he was 
left alone in the snow-drift. Somehow, he must 
not let this terror come upon him, and in order to 
avoid it he must not think of himself—he must think 
about something else—he must do something. And 
therefore the first thing he did was to loosen his shouba, 
standing with his back to the wind. Then, as soon as 
he got back his breath a little, he shook the snow 
out of his boots and his gloves, then again drew in 
his belt tight and low, as he tightened it in prepara- 
tion for business when he came out of his shop to 


. buy the corn the peasants brought in in their carts. 


The first thing that presented itself to be done, 
was to pick out the horse’s feet. Vassili Andrecitch 
did this, and, loosening the reins, tied Mouhorty 
again to the iron cramp of the fore-carriage in the old 
place, and was going behind the horse in order to arrange 
the collar, saddle and rug over it. But at that moment 
he saw that something moved in the sledge and from 
beneath the snow, with which it was covered. Nikita’s 
head was raised. Evidently by a great effort, the moujik 
had raised himself and was ‘sitting up, waving his hand 
strangely in front of his nose, as if he were driving away 
a fly, and said something; it appeared to Vassili Andree- 
itch that he was calling him. 

Vassili Andreeitch left the rug without arranging it 
and went up to the sledge. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” he asked. ‘“ What 
are you saying?” ji 

“T—am—dy—ing, that is what it is,” said Nikita with 
difficulty, in a broken voice. “Give my wages to the 
boy. Or to the woman—it’s all the same.’ 7 

“But what is it—are you freezing?” asked Vassili 
Andreeitch. 

“‘T feel that death is approaching . . . Forgive me for 
Christ’s sake...” said Nikita in a tearful voice, still 
continuing to wave his hands before his face as if he was 
chasing a fly. 

Vassili Andreeitch stood silent and motionless for half 
a minute, then with the same determination with which 
he was wont to strike an advantageous bargain, he 
stepped back, turned up the sleeves of his shouba, and 
with both hands began to dig the snow from off Nikita 
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and from out of the sledge. 
the snow, Vassili Andreeitch hastily ungirded him- 


When he had dug out 


self, rearranged his shouba, and, pushing Nikita, 
lay down on him, covering him, not only with his shouba, 
but with all his warm, heated body. Having tucked in 
the edges of his shouba over Nikita with his hands, and 
keeping down the skirts with his feet, Vassili Andreeitch 
Jay flat on his face, his head resting against the fore- 
carriage, and now he neither heard the movements of the 
horse, nor the whistling of the storm, but only listened 
to Nikita’s breathing. At first Nikita lay for a long time 
motionless, then he sighed loudly and moved, evidently 
he was getting warmer. 

* Well, see now, and you talk of dying! Lie still and 
get warm, like this—we’ll ——” Vassili Andreeitch began 
saying. But, to his great astonishment, he could not say 
any more, because the tears came into his eyes, and his 
lower jaw began to tremble. He ceased talking, and only 
swallowed down what rose in his throat. 

“T’ve got scared evidently, and quite lost my nerves,” 
thought he to himself. But not only was this weakness 
not disagreeable to him, but it afforded him a peculiar 
sort of gladness, such as he had never before experienced. 

“We shall do very well so!” said he to himself, with 
astrange, tender feeling of triumph. He lay thus silent 
for a good while, wiping his eyes on the fur, and gathering 
under his knees the right skirt of his shouba, which the 
wind kept tearing aside. But he longed passionately to 
tell some one about his joyful condition. 

“ Nikita,” said he. 

“Vm all right and warm,” came the answer from 
beneath to his call. 

“That’s right, brother! I should have been lost. 
And you would have been frozen, and I “i 

But here again his jaws trembled and his eyes again 
filled with tears, and he could not say more. 

“Well, never mind,” thought he. “I know about it 
myself;” and he was silent. 

Once or twice he looked at the horse, and saw that its 
back was uncovered and the rug hanging from the 
collar in the snow; he ought to get up and cover the 
horse over, but he could not make up his mind to leave 
Nikita even for a moment and break in upon that 
pyful condition in which he now found ,himself. He 
felt no fear whatever now. He was warm from beneath 
from Nikita and warm from above from the shouba; only 
his hands, with which he held down the skirts of the 
shouba over Nikita’s sides and his feet, from which the 
wind ceaselessly turned up the shouba, began to freeze. 
But he did not think of them, he only thought of how to 
warm the moujik lying under him. 

“No fear of his giving me the slip,” said he, taiking 
to himself about warming the moujik, with the same 
nen that he talked about his buying and 
selling. 

Vassili Andreeitch lay thus for a good while. At first 
there floated through his imagination the impressions of 
the snow-storm; the shafts and the horse beneath the 
shaft-bow danced before his eyes, also the remembrance 
of Nikita, lying under him; then came mingled recollec- 
tions of the festival, of his wife, the police-master, the 
eandle-box,* and again Nikita, lying underneath the 
box; then he saw the moujiks buying and selling, 
and the white walls and the houses with their 
iron roofs, under which Nikita was lying; then 
it all got mixed up, one thing went into the other, 








* The candle-box in church, fran which the churchwarden sells tapers to 
the parishioners. 
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and, like the colours in a rainbow, blending into one 
white light, all the various impressions blended into one 
nothingness, and he went to sleep. He slept a long 
while without dreaming, but before dawn the dream 
visions re-appeared. It seems to him that he is 
standing before the candle-box, and that the woman 
Tikhonovna is asking him for a five-copeck taper to 
put up for ‘the festival, and that he wants to take 
the taper and give it to her, but he cannot lift his 
hands, which are squeezed into his pockets. He wants 
to go to the box, and his feet will not move, but the new, 
cleaned goloshes have grown to the stone floor so that he 
cannot raise them, nor draw his feet out of them. And 
suddenly the candle-box is no longer a candle-box but a 
bed, and Vassili Andreeitch sees himself lying on his 
stomach on the candle-box, that is, on his own bed in his 
own house. And he lies on the bed and cannot get up; 
but he must get up, because the police-master, Ivan 
Matveeitch, is coming to fetch him, and he must go 
with Ivan Matveeitch, either to bargain for the 
wood or else to put the collar on Mouhorty’s neck. 
And he asks his wife: “ Well, hasn’t he come?” “No,” 
she says, “he hasn’t come.” Then he hears some one 
at the gate. “That must be he.” “No, they’re gone 
past.” “ Mikolavna! oh Mikolavna! how is it—is there 
still nobody ?” “Nobody.” And he lies on the bed and 
still he cannot get up, but still waits, and the waiting 
is both painful and joyful. And suddenly the joy is 
perfected, and he whom he has expected comes, but it 
is no longer Ivan Matveeitch, the police-master, but 
some one guite different, although it is the very 
one whom ke has been waiting for. He has come 
and is calling him, and the one who is calling him 
—is the same who called to him and commanded 
him to lie on Nikita. And Vassili Andreeitch is glad 
that this somebody has come for him. “I’m coming!” 
cries he joyfully. And thecry awakes him. 

And he awakes, but does not awake the same as he was 
when he went to sleep. He wants to get up and he can- 
not; wants to move his hand, he cannot; his foot, also, 
he cannot. He wants to turn his head and he cannot do 
that either. And he is astonished, but not in the least 
grieved at it. He understands that it is death, but he 
is not in the least grieved at that either. And he 
remembers that Nikita is lying under him, and that he 
is warmed and living, and it seems to him that he is 
Nikita and Nikita ke, and that his life is not in himself, 
but in Nikita. He strains his ears, and hears the breath- 
ing, even the faint snoring of Nikita. ‘ Nikita is alive; 
that means that [ too am alive,” he says to himself 
triumphantly ; and something quite new, such as he has 
never known before, descends on him. 

And he remembers about the money, the shop, the house, 
the buying and selling, and the Mironow’s millions, and 
it is difficult for him to understand why the man who 
was called Vassili Brekhounoff, busied himself with all 
these things. “ Well, well, it seems he didn’t know what 
he was about,” thought he of Vassili Brekhounoff. “ He 
didn’t know as I know now. Now, without any mistake, 
I know now.” Aud again he hears the summons of him 
who had called to him before. “I come, I come!” he 
says joyfully and tenderly, with his whole being. And 
he feels that he is free, and that nothing more can hold 
him back. 

And Vassili Andreeitch neither saw, nor heard, nor felt 
anything more in this world. 

The storm still raged as before. The same whirlwinds 
of snow flew atound them, covering up the shouba of the 
dead Vassili Atidreeitch, the shuddering form of Mouhorty, 
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and the fast disappearing sledge, in the depths of which, 
under the body of his already dead master, Nikita lay 
warm. 


CHAFTER X. 


At daybreak Nikita awoke. Again he was aroused 
by the cold penetrating through his back. He had 
dreamt that he was driving: back from the flour 
mill with a load of flour for his master, and that turn-: 
ing past the bridge at Liapina his cart stuck. Then 
he saw himself creep underneath the cart, and, bending 
his back, try to raise it. But, wonderful to say, 
the cart will not move and sticks to his back so that 
he can neither raise the cart nor creep out from under- 
neath it. His loins are crushed. And how cold the 
cart is! He must manage to get out. “‘ Enough! 
Stop!” he says to some one who is pressing the cart 
against his back. “Take the sacks out!” But the 
cart presses on him colder and colder, and suddenly 
there is a peculiar sort of knocking, he wakes up completely 
now, and remembers everything. The cold cart is his 
dead frozen master lying on him, and the knocks come 
from Mouhorty, who has struck his hoofs twice against 
the sledge. 

“ Andreeitch, Andreeitch!” cries Nikita cautiously to 
his master, having already a presentiment of the truth, 
and straining his back. 

But Andreeitch does not answer, and his stomach and 
legs are hard and cold and heavy as lead. 

“He must be dead. May his be the Kingdom of 
Heaven!” thinks Nikita. 

He turns his head, digs away the snow in front of him 
with his hand, and opens his eyes. It islight. The wind 
whistles as before round the shafts, and the snow also 
continues to fall; the only difference is that it does not 
beat against the sledge, but silently rises higher and higher 
over the horse and the sledge, and neither the movements 
nor the breathing of the horse can be heard, “ He must 
be frozen too,” thinks Nikita of Mouhorty. And in fact 
the striking of the hoofs against the sledge, which woke 
Nikita, were the last efforts of Mouhorty, before his 
death, to stand on his legs, and he was now quite frozen. 
“My Lord, my Father, it is clear that Thou art calling 
me too,” says Nikita to himself, “Thy holy will be done. 
But it’s hard. Well, there are not two deaths, and one 
cannot be escaped. Only let it be quick”... And again 
he draws in his hand, and closing his eyes, he loses con- 
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sciousness, fully persuaded that now he will certainly die. 
Next day about noon the peasants dug out Vassili 
Andreeitch and Nikita at a distance of thirty sagenes 
from the high road and half a verst from the village. 

The snow had mounted high over the sledge, but 
the shafts and the scarf tied to them were still 
visible. Mouhorty stood up to his middle in the snow; 
the rug and collar were off his back, and he stood all 
white, pressing his dead head against his solidified 
throat; the nostrils were frosted over with icicles, tlie 
eyes covered with hoar frost that looked like tears. He 
had become so thin in that single night, that there was 
nothing left on him but skin and bone. Vassili Andreeitc|,’s 
body had stiffened like a frozen carcase ; his outstretched 
legs were wide apart, and thus they threw him off Nikita. 
His starting, falcon eyes were frozen, and his open mouth, 
with its evenly trimmed moustaches, was filled with 
snow. Nikita was alive, but frozen all over. When they 
woke him, he was quite certain that he was dead, and 
that everything they did to him was happening, not 
in this, but in the other world. But when he heard the 
shouting of the peasants, who were digging him out and 
taking the stiffened body of Vassili Andreeitch off hii, 
he began to wonder that the peasants should also shout 
in the other world; when he understood that he was 
still here, in this world, he was more sorry than 
glad, especially when he felt that the toes on both his 
feet were frozen. 

Nikita stayed in the hospital two months. Three of lis 
toes had to be amputated, but the others healed, so that he 
could work, and he lived for twenty years longer, first 
as a workman, and afterwards, when he grew old, as a 
watchman. He died in his own home only this year, 
and was laid, as he wished, beneath the icon, with 
a lighted wax taper in his hand. Before his death 
he asked pardon of his old woman, and forgave her 
her misdeeds with the cooper. He bade good-bye ‘9 the 
boy and to his grandchildren, and died, sincerely rejv. ‘ing 
that by his death he would relieve his son and 
daughter-in-law from the burden of a useless mouth, 
and that he himself was passing from this life, of which 
he was weary, to that other life which had yearly and 
hourly become clearer and more alluring to him. Is it 


better or worse for him there, where he has awakened 
after real death? Was he disenchanted, or has he found 
there exactly that which he expected? We shall all kno « 
soon. : 
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THE NATIONAL 


a have been no meetings of the Committee of 

the Union last month. The question of the unem- 

ployed is before the Committee of the House. I 
string together as usual notes of progress. 


I.—HOW TO EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. J. Bruce Wallace, in Brotherhood, proposes to 
employ the unemployed by setting them to produce things 
that they and their class need, to exchange productive 
service for productive service and thus to entirely support 
themselves. 

MR. BRUCE WALLACE’S PROPOSALS. 


He says, “ The following agencies would be neces- 
sary for working this plan. 1. There should be a State 
Industrial Department with a central office. 2. Every 
County .Council should be required to appoint an Em- 
ployment Committee, and to establish a Labour Bureau 
under the superintendence of this Committee. All the 
local Labour Bureaux would be in touch with the State 
Industrial Department. These Committees would re- 
ceive, and deal with, applications on the one hand from 
local employers unable, by reason of the slack demand for 
their goods tokeep theirfull complementof handsemployed 
full time, and on the other hand from persons seeking em- 
ployment. The employers would apply to the Labour 
Bureau of their county for the opportunity of filling the 
vacant places in their workshops and factories with persons 
whom tksy would employ on behalf of the State Indus- 
trial De yartment, and for the consequent opportunity of 
supplying | goods at current prices to the Department. 
The employers would receive weekly, from the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with instructions from the local 
Labour Bureaux, a supply of Labour Checks (some made 
of paper, others of metal), indicating various values (£1, 
10s., 5s., 1d.), wherewith to pay these new employees ; 
and in return, they would hold$themselves ready to 
deliver an equivalent in goods, at current prices, to the 
order of the Department. These Labour Checks would 
be for the new workers a medium of exchange with 
which they could purchase the necessaries of life. 
Their free circulation could easily be secured. The State 
Industrial Department would get rid of the stock of 
goods produced on its behalf without difficulty. Exactly 
corresponding tothat stock of goods, there would be Labour 
Checks in the hands of the new workers. These checks, 
though they might pass for a while from hand to hand as 
a medium of exchange, would finally be redeemable only 
in those goods, and they would purchase the whole stock. 
The expenses of the State Industrial Department’s 
office and of the Local Labour Bureaux would be met 
entirely out of the fresh production promoted. The 
unemployed not absorbed into existing industrial con- 
cerns, would have to be employed by the State Indus- 
trial Department itself, with the aid of local authorities. 
Many of those unemployed would doubtless be men 
that had once been agricultural labourers and had 
drifted into cities because of the agricultural depres- 
sion. By intensive culture a very large number 
might be employed on 2 comparatively small area. 
As the masses of British labourers are abominably 
housed, there is much scope for comparatively unskilled 
labour, or easily acquired skill, in making bricks, digging 
foundations, casting concrete for buildings, and otherwise 
helping; but the return from such expenditure would 
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come in driblets in the shape of rent, spread over many 
years. The re-afforesting scheme, advocated by Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher, could also absorb many workers; but the 
fruits would be rather for the next generation than for 
this one. There is plenty of useful work to be done, to 
which the unemployed might be drafted who cannot be 
absorbed into the workshops and factories of private 
employers; but it all involves a large outlay and a patient 
waiting for returns. How is the wherewith for the 
initial outlay to be raised? All this expenditure would 
be gradually piling up a valuable property for the State 
Industrial Department. Why should not this property 
be floated as a currency, which should be gradually 
redeemed and cancelled, in the course of (say) twenty or 
twenty-five years, with the wealth produced on the 
property? In some such way as this, I understand, a 
market-house was once built in Guernsey. I think the 
workers of the State Industrial Department should be 
divided into three or more classes, with perhaps several 
divisions in each. Unskilled workers, removed to the 
country, would start in the third grade, where the wages 
could not be higher than the wages of country labourers, 
perhaps 3d. to 5d.an hour. In this grade no industrious 
man should have to stay long. Some would prove their 
fitness for something better within a day or two, and 
would rise into the second grade, where the wages should 
range from 6d. to 8d. The first grade should have 9d. 
and upwards. These gradations would stimulate men 
to do their best. Possibly there might be need also of a 
penal class, for those who were found to require an 
exceptional amount of supervision; and those who sank 
into it should not find there a standard of comfort, such 
as to tempt them to remain there.” 


MR. HILL’S SCHEME. 

Mr. Hills, of the Thames Iron Works, has printel the 
proposal which he described before the Unemployed 
Committee in the shape of a Bill. His scheme, briefly, 
is that employment and charitable relief funds should be 
formed in any district in which there is distress. To 
these funds the local authorities are permitted to con- 
tribute a sum equal to the amount of the voluntary 
contributions, provided it does not exceed £1 for 
every hundred of the population. It is further decided 
that the Exchequer shall contribute < sum of money equal 
to the aggregate amount contributed by voluntary contri- 
tions and by local authorities, provided such sum does not 
exceed £1 for every hundred of the population. Joint 
committees will be established, one half appointed by the 
local authorities, and the other half by voluntary sub- 
scribers in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
Local Government Board. The term of office of a mem- 
ber of the joint committee shall be three years... In every 
county a central committee shall be established for the 
control of employment and charitable relief, consisting of 
one member from the joint committee of each employment 
and charitable relief district in the county for every ten 
thousand of population. This central committee shall 
frame schemes for relief, either by employment or by 
charity, and shall have the custody and control of the 
relief funds of all relief districts in the country. Their 
freedom in framing such relief schemes is limited in two 
directions. No person is to be employed in relief works 
for more than six days of six hours each per week, nor 
must the rate of wages paid exceed two-thirds of the 
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current rate in the district. But the work is to be 
pieced at market rates and properly measured up, and 
~any balance of profits there may be shall be paid to those 
who have earned it. The works have to be for the benefit 
of the districts and its inhabitants, and no person 
is to obtain relief who has not resided for at least a 
year in the district. The only other important clause;in 
the Bill provides that no person shall be disqualified in 
respect to the franchise or otherwise for having obtained 
relief under this Act. It will be seen that the scheme is 
in its essence a proposal for securing co-operation 
between the authorities and voluntary charity, while at 
' the same time it provides for subsidy from the Imperial 
Exchequer. Possibly if it be decided that the State must 
intervene in order to secure co-operation between charity 
and poor law relief, it might be attained without quite 
such a reconstruction of existing machinery as is attempted 
in this scheme. 
MR. LOCH’S CRITICISM. 


Mr. C.8. Loch, of the Charity Organisation Society, 
writes on this subject in the Nineteenth Century in an 
article, the spirit of which may be inferred from the title 
“ Manufacturing a New Pauperism.” He admits, however, 
that in an extreme emergency, when charitabie relief 
employment is absolutely necessary, his method may 
very well be adopted, but he objects to invoke such 
machinery as a method of coping with what is now the 
ordinary distress of winter. If it were to be adopted, 
he thinks that we should not be able to enforce con- 
ditions of ineligibility which would prevent the creation 
of a new able-bodied pauperism. He thinks that Parlia- 
ment and the constituencies, should adhere to the old 
‘principle of 1834, relying more upon organised charity, 
and refusing under any pressure of temptation to create 
a new class of paupers which would before long land us 
in a worse state of things than before. He points out as 
the result of electing out-door relief guardians in several 
of the London Unions, pauperism flowed like an 
unchecked tide between the first week of January and 
the third week of February, pauperism in London 
increased by 43,000, 28,000 of whom were accounted for 
five Unions, those of St. Olave’s, Camberwell, Greenwich, 
St. Pancras and Poplar. The touch-stone of the whole 
question is that the condition of the recipients of poor- 
law relief must not be made more eligible than that of 
the independent man who receives none. 


IL—FREE CHURCH FEDERATION. 


The Free Church Congress met last month at Birming- 
ham under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Berry of 
Wolverhampton. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is to be 
the new president, and it is stated that he intends to 
make the promotion of this federative work the leading 
object of his activity during the new year. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

A very encouraging report was presented as to the 
progress of the movement up to date. The Rev. Thomas 
Law, organising Secretary of the Congress, declared 
that the movement was marking a decided epoch in the 
Nonconformist life of the whole of Britain. Twelve 
months ago, there were hardly twelve councils consti- 
tuted on the federated basis; for the councils on which 
the Congress is based are altogether distinct from the 
denominational councils, ministers fraternal associa- 
tions and other organisations. The basis?of the Congress 
is the federation of the Evangelical Free Churches in 
counties, Side by side with these county associations, 


united councils have been established in towns of more 


than 50,000 population, As the result of twelve months 
of organisation, there are now 150 evangelical free 
councils in towns alone. 

WHERE COUNCILS HAVE BEEN FORMED. 

The following are the reports as to urban centres 
where the Evangelical Free Churches have been 
federated :— 

As a convenient way of presenting the returns we will 
adopt the dividing line of 50,000 incorporated in the Leeds 
resolution. Among towns above the population of 50,000 
having Councils may be mentioned the following; London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, Middlesborough, 
Norwich, Huddersfield, Stockport, Wigan, Nottingham, Bar- 
row-in-Furness, Walsall, Rochdale, Hull, Warrington, Derby, 
Birkenhead, Halifax, Wolverhampton, Brighton, Portsmouth, 


and Southampton. In some of the larger towns sub. 
councils are being formed. ‘his is notably the case in 


London, where Councils have already been formed in Ful- 
ham, Southwark, and other parts. And this, I think, is 
most important. Among the towns of less than 50,000 
having Councils may be mentioned the following in the 
North of England and the Midlands where the movement has 
taken the strongest hold :—Grimsby, Lancaster, Rotherham. 
Brigg, Alfreton, Carlisle, Bilton, Bishop Auckland, Felling- 
on-Tyne, Macclesfield, Great Harwood, Rhyl, Redcar, Nor- 
manton, Northwich, Littleborough, Long Eaton, Douglas 
(Isle of Man), Erdington, Beverley, Brighouse, Melton Mow- 
bray, Goole, Fleetwood, West Hartlepool, Chesterfield, Durham, 
Accrington, Tynemouth, Up-Holland, Stockton-on-Tees, New- 
castle-under-Lyne, Hanley, Winsford, Stratford - on - Avon, 
Chester, Scarborough, New Mills, Lynn, Elland, Market 
Rasen, Ossett, Driffield, Doncaster, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Idle, 
Leek, Dewsbury, Stafford, Darlington, Blackhill, Aston, 
Middleton, Loughborough, and Wrexham. In the Eastern 
counties, among others may be mentioned Colchester, Yar- 
mouth, Watton, Cambridge, Wisbech ’and Fakenham. An 
active Council was in existence at Ipswich till recently. It is 
now being resuscitated. In the south and the west are the 
following : Leamington, Nuneaton, Abergavenny, Basingstoke, 
Bedford, Berkhampstead and Northchurch, Bournemouth, 
Chatham and Rochester, Cheltenham, Cotswold, Eastbourne, 
Exeter, Frome, Gosport, Hemel Hempstead, Kidderminster, 
Maidenhead, Maidstone, Marlow, Newton Abbot, Radstock, 
Romsey District, Ryde, St. Austell, Stroud, Torquay, Trow- 
bridge, Weston-super-Mare, and Worcester. 

The organization has not spread with equal rapidity in 
the counties. Hampshire, Surrey, and Northampton are 
federated, and the movement is spreading in London and 
Durham. 

THE WORK THAT THEY DO. 

As to the work which these federated councils have 
undertaken, the following is a condensed summary of 
Mr. Law’s report :— 

1. There has been definite religious work. Something like 
three-fourths of the Councils have undertaken a_house-to- 
house visitation. The idea, I believe, originated in Halifax. 
Bradford practically led the way. That borough, with its 
population of 216,000, was mapped into districts of 200 houses 
each. About 1,500 visitors went forth to the work. One of 
the first large towns to follow the example set by Yorkshire 
was Birmingham. Here 4,000 visitors volunteered. The 
vast area of forty-eight miles, with 160,000 houses, was 
divided into eighteen districts, these being sub-divided and 
locally organised and allocated to 161 churches and missions. 
At Leeds more than 1,500 took part in the visitation, and over 
50,000 houses were visited, and nearly all the churches 
accepted the work. Many of these towns have adopted the 
parochial system for permanent work. United missions have 
also been conducted under the auspices of the Councils, and 
many agencies for purely religious work haye been brought 
into operation which I cannot stop to deseribe. 

2. The Councils have also undertaken social work. Local 
united crusades have been organised against gambling, houses 
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In one of the leading racing 


one of the first things undertaken has been the formation of an 
Anti-Gambling Vigilance Committee, and this committee 
evidently does not mean to sleep. In one of the large York- 
shire towns the Council resisted the granting of music licences, 
and although the trade threatened all sorts of things, the 
united Nonconformist body succeeded, and music licences were 
taken away from eight of the very worst houses of the city. 
This done, the Council began to run a place of amusement of 
its own. In many towns united Saturday entertainments are 
promoted as a counter attraction to the public-house. 

8. Then the Councils have done what perhaps can best be 
designated political work. All the Councils in their constitu- 
tions most fitly disavow party politics, but, like every true 
organisation of Christian'men, they must be political. They 
have already materially influenced local elections—Boards of 
Guardians, School Boards, County Councils, &e. The Council 
in one district nominated eight for Board of Guardians, and 
they succeeded in carrying them all. Another ran five for 
urban council and carried them. Another nominated five for 
School Board and succeeded. These are merely specimen 
eases. Other Councils made efforts and failed, only to succeed 
next time. 

4. Then in the last place these Councils have done much 
definite Nonconformist work. It has been found that there is 
a woeful amount of ignorance in many districts in reference to 
Nonconformist history and principles, and these Federations 
have set to work to disseminate literature, and have organised 
lectures in the towns and villages. For want of union Noncon- 
formists have been miserably represented on the governing 
bodies of many towns; this is being remedied. 

Some Councils have, by consent of the churches, become a 
consultative body. All plans of new churches and missions 
are submitted to them, and thus overlapping and the waste of 
Nonconformist force is prevented. 

It only remains to be said that the movement is taking hold 
of America, and is spreading to the Antipodes, and it is likely 
to have world-wide influence. 


WHY THE FEDERATION IS FORMED. 


The object of this organisation of the Free Churches 
according to Dr. Berry was to pronounce judgment 
on public questions, to support righteousness, justice, 
temperance, purity, peace, and to check the encroach- 
ment of privileged priesthood. The last clause, of 
course, gives a distinctly denominational character to 
this federation of the Evangelical Free Churches. Other- 
wise there is nothing in their programme which could 
not commend the support of all good citizens. Whether 
it is worth while to differentiate in order to take up the 
attitude which brings them into sharp collision with the 
Anglican and Roman Churches, is a question which they 
have settled for themselves. The dissidence of dissent and 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion are forces which 
have not yet exhausted their mission in the world; but it 
is to be regretted that there are so many good men in the 
country who cannot agree even to unite to check the 
encroachments of a privileged priesthood without exclud- 
ing from their ranks those who, on every practical ques- 
tion, would fight in the van. Dr. Berry defended the 
exclusion of the Unitarians from the ranks of the Fede- 
ration on the ground that the attitude of the Congress had 
been determined as much out of respect for their conscien- 
tious convictions as out of loyalty to their own, which is 
only an euphemistic way of wrapping up a determination 
to insist on the Trinitarian shibboleth. As the question 
seems to have naturally created considerable irritation 
among good Unitarians, it may be as well to state the 
considerations which should govern the decision of this 
question. .Of course I speak for myself alone; but as I 
have been personally challenged to state my views, and 
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upbraided for my alleged reticence in the matter, T 
hope no one will find fault with this expression of my 
own convictions. 

THE QUESTION OF THE UNITARIANS. 

The object to be gained in this and every other similar 
movement is the broadest possible union on the most 
effective basis of all those who love in the service of all 
those who suffer. The ultimate ideal of all such move- 
ments should embrace the organisation of all who love 
their fellows, for the promotion of any and every object 
upon which they can agree in the service of mankind, 
Hence any policy that would exclude any human being 
who is honestly endeavouring to lead a good life and to 
help his fellow-men, has on it the brand of anti-Christ, 
for it would hinder the union of those who have His 
spirit, and so weaken the effect of the force available 
for doing His work. But while this is the ultimate, 
experience shows that the most effective work can 
often be obtained by narrowing the area of union. 
The power to drive a mill often depends upon the 
strength of the dam which narrows but concentrates 
the force of the stream. Every soldier knows that a 
compact body of a dozen men who know each other, 
trust each other, who act together, and who are willing, 
if need be, to die for each other, is far more effective in 
the field than a crowd of one hundred men who are only 
loosely connected by sympathy with a common cause, 
That is the great argument in favour of the separate 
organisation of the sects. But when a task is undertaken, 
which is admittedly beyond the power of any one of the 
sects acting alone, and when there is substantial agree- 
ment between them all as to the practical object to be 
attained, common sense obviously points to the federa- 
tion of as many of them as can possibly be brought into 
union. In such a movement the chief object in view is 
not to affirm or repudiate any doctrine or principle, but 
to secure the widest possible combination for common 
action on the part of separate bodies who are already 
agreed on the object to be attained. 

THE OBVIOUS POLICY OF THE ORTHODOX. 


If in any given town or county there should be a 
hundred bodies of different denominations, ninety of 
whom can be got to combine provided that ten are ex- 
cluded, while only fifty will agree to act together if the ten 
are admitted to the union, clearly it ought to be the desire 
even of the excluded ten, that they should continue to be 
excluded so long as it is made clear to them that their 
exclusion is due, not to their unwillingness to co-operate, 
but to the sectarian or personal antipathy of the odd forty 
churches. Everyone who has taken any share in the 
organisation of the Free Church Federation, knows that 
in a given town a large section of the Wesleyan Metho- 
cists, joined by a few of the narrower members of the 
other churches, will refuse to have anything to do 
with the Federation if it includes Unitarians, These 
good people have persuaded themselves by a process of 
reasoning which only differs in degree from that which 
decides the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in 
relation to Protestant bodies, that they cannot unite 
with Unitarian Christians without being guilty of dis- 
loyalty to Christ. Hence, if the Unitarians come in, they 
go out. With this result, the Federation plus Unita- 
rians and minus Methodists would be from 30 to 40 per 
cent. weaker for effective purposes than a federation 
plus Methodists and minus Unitarians. Hence, from the 
point of view of a commander who wishes to mass the 
largest available forces on his front against the enemy, 
it is expedient and politic, although in principle 
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“g deplorable concession to prejudices which at present 
—, to be invincible, to acquiesce ‘in the organisation 
of the Federation upon a narrower basis. But in no case 
when a federation is about to be formed, should the 
advocates of exclusion be permitted to enforce their 

‘shibboleth without vigorous protest, and an energetic 
assertion of the right of the Unitarians to a place in every 
federation of Churches formed to secure the realisation 

of the Christian ideal in the modern state. In no case 
should the exclusion of the Unitarians be assented to, 
unless it is quite plain as a rule-of-three sum that the 
federation would lose more members than it would gain 
by admitting them. This seems to me the obvicus 
course which should be taken by any Free Churchman 
of any orthodox Liberal Free Church. 


THE DUTY OF THE UNITARIANS. 


It now remains to be seen what course should be taken 
by the Unitarians. Here also there seems to be little room 
for hesitation. No Unitarian Church in a district where 
a Free Church Federation is proposed to be formed can 
possibly acquiesce silently in their exclusion from such an 
association. ‘They are Churches, they are Free, and they 
ought to be ready and eager to co-operate with all other 
Free Churches in the promotion of objects common 
to all ‘Christian men. Hence, they should make it 
abundantly clear that while they would not come 
‘into an association, if their inclusion brought about 
a reduction in the effective force of that federation by 
many times their own strength, they should always put 
the onus of their exclusion upon those narrower minded 
brethren; who feel it incumbent on them to deny them 
the Christian name. There is no need for bitterness in 
this, or for the unloosing of the waters of sectarian strife 
in the midst of the Free Christian Churches of this country. 
Before long, no doubt, even the narrowest of our Methodist 
friends will probably marvel as much at the exclusion 
of the unit from the Free Church Federation, as the 
Protestants marvel at the arguments used to prevent 
Catholic emancipation. But the time is not yet. 


THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


The Rev. Dr. Strong sends me the following ‘statement 
of the objects of the Evangelical Alliance of Rochester 
which is auxiliary to the Evangelical Alliance of the 
United States. This Alliance corresponds to the Union 
of the Free Churches in this country, with this difference, 
that in the United States there is ‘no state church to 
create a barrier between {the union of the religious 
on The statement of objects is as 
ollows :— 


The object of the Alliance shall be to declare and prove the 
deep,  sheaarag interest of the allied churches in whatever con- 
cerns human welfare. The Alliance shall aid such directly 
religious efforts as may have its approval, and further such 
moral and civic movements as it may deem to be of large 
importance. Its objects skall include the aid, in all practical 
ways, of such existing organisations as, in its judgment, are 
wisely seeking the common well-being. The Alliance shall 
stand in the name of Christ on the side of practical religion, 
good citizenship, the enforcement of law, the promotion of 
sobriety, the prevention of cruelty, the alleviation of suffering, 
the correction of injustice, the rescue of the unfortunate, the 
reformation of the depraved, and for such kindred ends as 
pertain to the true social mission of the church. In the fur- 
therance of such objects it is distinctly declared that the 
Alliance shall not attempt to exercise ecclesiastical or adminis- 
trative authority over the allied churches. It shall be the 
servant of the churches, recommending such united action as 
it deems most wise. 


TII.—LOAN LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The School Guardian for March 23rd publishes an 
article upon the subject which is suggested by the extracts 
published in the Review or Reviews last February of 
the experience in Milwaukee. Referring to the proposal 
for extending the lending of books to London Board 
scholars, the Guardian says that this scheme seems 
deserving of serious consideration, nor does our con- 
temporary see why if it should be adopted by the London 
Board, similar provisions should not be made, not only 
for every school board, but for voluntary schools whether 
in town or country. It proceeds :—. 


At present the only notice taken of this want by the Depart- 
ment is an inquiry made in Form IX. at the annual inspec- 
tion, whether there is a library and how many volumes it 
contains. But surely it is not enough to thus intimate the 
desirableness of this important part of our school machinery. 
Without any serious outlay, where the need exists, local efforts 
might be supplemented by proportionate grants from the 
Exchequer, and a library be made compulsory in every school. 
Such a use of public money would be highly educational, and 
no true friend of education, whatever may be his political 
creed, could reasonably object to it. In these days of ever- 
increasing pressure the managers in the poorer districts, how- 
ever well inclined, must be often quite unable to apply the 
scanty funds at their disposal to the purchase or enlargement 
of school libraries. But what may be done in the metropolis 
or large towns out of the school rates is quite as necessary for 
the rural schools, which are in great measure dependent ow 
voluntary rates or subscriptions. 

There is, indeed, one way in which many parishes may 
surmount this difficulty. It is now provided under the 
Local Government Act that any parish meeting may vote 
the adoption of the Public Libraries Act of 1892, and 
appoint parochial electors as commissioners for carrying it 
out. Every village that can afford the expense may thus 
have a free library supported by a small rate of not more 
than a penny in the pound. Such a library might easily, 
with great advantage according to the American plan, be 
connected with the parish school or with a group of schools. 
Even if the selection of bosks by the local authoritics 
should be altogether secular, it would be generally easy, 
with the help of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or of the Pure Literature Society, or of the 
Religious Tract Society, or of other like institutions, to 
add others of a distinctly religious character. Friends, too, 
and subscribers to the schools often have suitable books lying 
by unused which they would willingly add to the collection. 
In one way or another, by combined efforts most parishes could 
form at least a nucleus of a library, which might be made 
available for both the adult parishioners and the scholars ; and 
if the Department should eventually see fit to encourage such 
local endeavours, the thing would be soon successfully done. 
There can be no reason why what is done so well in other 
eountries should not be accomplished in England. Last year 
we brought before our readers the admirable provision made in 
the French Primary Schools for this purpose. We then stated 
that from 1865 to 1878 the number of school libraries increased 
from 4833 to 19,380, and the books contained in them from 
305,393 to 1,991,122, of which the total cost to the State had 
risen from 85,000 francs (£3400) to 200,000 francs (£8000). It 
is evident, then, that France, as well as some of the United 
States, is in advance of us in this matter. This, surely, ough’ 
not to be so. : 


IV.—PEOPLE’S KITCHENS. 


Mr. W. Koetter, Hon. Sec. of the Labour Kitchen, which 
was opened on January Ist this year, at 3, St. John’s 
Parade, Byron Street, Manchester, sends me some account 
of what has been done in that city. The objects of this 
kitchen were first to prepare courses of well cooked food, 
consisting of porridge and milk, soup, meat stews, pud- 
dings, etc., at prices from 4d.to 1d. The second object of 
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he kitchen was to prepare specially cooked food for invalids 
at from 2d. upwards, and to form a free cookery school for 


" young women, payments can either be made in cash or by 
~. food checks supplied at 1s. a dozen, or invalid food checks 
_ supplied at2s.a dozen. Theuseof the premises was granted 


free, and £100 capital subscribed by the Hon. Treasurer. 
The premises are unfortunately situated, being in a back 


* street. The department which has been the most used 


has been the distribution of tickets as charitable relief. 
The invalid dishes have not been much called for. Mr. 
Koetter issues a strong warning against Miss Seller's plan 
of importing cooks from Vienna. The English working 
man will not eat the dishes as they are made in Germany 
or in Austria, he prefers the young English kitchen in 
Boston to the Vienna kitchen, but he says that there are 
a good many helpful suggestions to be obtained at the 
North Side Dock Tavern, Victoria Docks, also at “ The 
Wave,” Victoria Docks Road. The ‘Liverpool Food 
Association only provides halfpenny meals and is main- 
tained by subsidies. 


V.—PEOPLE'S BANKS. 


The movement for the democratisation of banking so 
as to extend the privilege of banking from those who deal 
in hundreds to those who deal in tens of shillings, is 
making itself felt on the other side of the Atlantic. 
In the North American Review for March, Mr. Lee J. 
Vance pleads strongly for banks for the people. 
He says :— 

There is urgent need of intermediate banks between the 
commercial banks and the pawnshops. Hence, we propose 
bringing banking facilities to all classes—to the poor man as well 
as the rich man, to the working man and the farmer as well as 
to the manufacturer and capitalist. We propose banks of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. We believe people’s 
banks can be established here by the working people and made 
to pay. They could be organised independently of the pro- 
duction associations. The most important point would be to 
have a good board of management. When we see how 
building and loan associations are managed by working men, 
we have no doubt that people’s banks could be conducted just 
as prudently and successfully. There is no good reason why 
the large, industrious and respectable class of tradesmen, 
storekeepers, farmers and working people, who now can get no 
“accommodation” should not establish their own banks. It 
is admitted that our commercial banks are not popular enough. 
The loan bureaus, pawnshops, and like concerns, are too 
unpopular. The legal position of people’s banks could be 
made definite and solid without danger to the national banking 
system. The same safeguards that are thrown around national 
and other banks and associations could be applied to people’s 
banks. Such, in brief outline, are people’s banks. They 
fleserve the careful study and consideration of our plain 
people, and of those who are interested in social economics. 


VI—PROFIT SHARING. 


In the Forum for March, Prof. Blackmar describes 
“from personal study, the working of two notable 
examples of profit-sharing—the company of Procter and 
Gamble, soap and candle makers, at Ivorydale, Ohio, and 
the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, makers of 
machinery, near St. Louis.” Each of these firms employs 
500 men, and both of them are in a flourishing condition. 
“sa and Gamble arrange their profit-sharing as 
ollows :— 


Suppose a man earns $500 a year in wages; he receives in 
addition a dividend of 12 per cent. upon this amount, or $60. 
If a man holds $500 worth of stock in the company he 
receives 12 per cent. on the stock, or $60.. Thus the labourer 
and the stockholder are upon an equitable basis. 
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The N. 0. Nelson Manufacturing Company has adopted 
a different method :— 

The plan of profit-sharing, as adopted in 1886, sets aside 
one-tenth of the profits for a reserve fund, one-tenth for a 
provident fund, and one-twentieth for an educational fund, 
and the balance is divided equally between employer 
and employed. The manner of division was finally modi- 
fied so as to yield 2 per cent. dividends on wages to every 
1 per cent. on capital, and the early practice of setting 
aside 10 per cent. as a provident fund, and 5 per cent. 
as an educational fund, was displaced by the practice of paying 
out whatever was necessary for these funds, charging the same 
against the gross profits. A rule was adopted in 1894 that 
only those should share in the dividends who, working full 
time and getting full pay, saved 10 per cent. of their wages 
and invested the savings in the stock of the company. This 
threw each individual upon his own responsibility to save and 
to support, by his own exertions, the system which gave him 
a return. 

It is worth while noting that the Manufacturing Com- 
pany, after working a nine hours’ day, reverted to ten 
hours during the depression of 1894:— 

The company believes that the hourly return for nine hours 
a day is greater than the hourly return for ten, but in the 
aggregate more work will be done in ten hours than in 
nine. “ 

In the New England Magazine for March there is an 
interesting account of one of the earliest co-operative or 
socialistic experiments that were ever tried in America. 
It had its seat in Northampton, on the Atlantic seaboard. 


VIIL—CARDIFF.—THE LIGHTING OF DARK 
PLACES. 

Last month a deputation waited upon the Lighting 
Committee of the Cardiff Corporation, introduced by 
Mr. Percy Thomas of the Cardiff Reform Council, calling 
attention to the fact that in certain districts, the back 
streets and alleys were so imperfectly lighted that the 
district became the favourite haunts of vice and crime. 
The deputation, therefore, urged that Bray’s lights 
should be used whenever four roads converged, and 
other suggestions were made for increasing the use of the 
electric light by the places of worship and in pubiic 
thoroughfares. The representations of the deputation were 
respectfully received, and their proposals favourably com- 
mented on by the Press. Now it remains to be seen what 
will be done. 


VIII.—TEXT-BOOKS OF THE CIVIC REVIVAL. 


Mr. W. H. Tolman, Secretary of the City Vigilance 
League of New York, has just published what he calls 
the text-book of the new reformation. It is a directory 
of the municipal reform movement of the United States 
and is divided into parts. At the beginning there is 
prefixed an introductory chapter by the Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst. The first part is entitled ‘‘ The Civic Renaissance,” 
the second describes the municipal reform movement in 
various parts of the United States, the third deals with 
movements for civic betterment, the fourth describes 
woman’s work in municipal reform, and the fifth deals 
with the City Vigilance League. 

Somewhat similar, although very different in some 
respects, is Mr. Jos. Edwardes’s “Labour Annual,” of 
Liverpool, which I am glad, but somewhat surprised, to 
see is now getting into a second edition. 





Mr. Atvan F. Sansorn, writing in Lippincott’s for 
April on “Cheap Living in Paris,” describes how he 
lived in the Latin Quarter, and lived well, on an average 
expenditure of half-a-crown a day. 
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-I—THE PENNY POETS. 








AM glad to be able to announce that I have in preparation a new and popular series of the 


Masterpieces of our Literature. I shall begin the series during May by publishing an edition of 


THE PENNY POETS ((¢o de completed in 48 numbers). 


The immense success which has attended the publication of Mr. Blatchford’s “ Merric England,” of 
which nearly a million copies have been sold, shows that it is now possible to reach the penny public 
on a scale far transcending all previous precedent. Hitherto we have had nothing in Britain corresponding 
to the admirable German series, Reclam’s “ Universal Bibliothek,” which brings out the masterpieces 
of the literature of the world in twopenny volumes. 

The object of Tue Masrerriece Lrsrary will be to produce within the compass of about 100 
clearly-printed pages the cream of the literature of the world. In short, it will aim to do for a 
penny for each classic the same service which the “ Review of Reviews” renders to the periodicals of the 
month. - The Library will, however, give much more extract and much less criticism; the latter, indeed, 
will be eliminated almost entirely, although a certain amount of précis writing will be unavoidable. It 
is impossible to publish all the poems, say, of Shakespeare, of Byron, and of Wordsworth, for a penny. 
Dicks’ invaluable series of the complete works of leading poets cannot be had under sixpence or a 


‘shilling each. But it will not be impossible to produce for one penny the best poetry of any poet, or 


as much of it—with the exception of Shakespeare, to whom four numbers will be devoted—as even 
the most diligent student has committed to memory. To select that which is the best of the best is 
a task in executing which I can, of course, avail myself of the assistance of the foremost critics of 
the world. 

The Series will begin with the publication of the first number of the first series of Tou PEnNny 
Ports, which will be devoted to Macaulay’s 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Of this we shall go to press with a first edition of 100,000 copies. 

The second of the series will be devoted to Sir Walter Scott. It will contain “ Marmion” in full, 
with extracts from “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and “The Lady of the Lake”—a pennyworth of 
the masterpieces of the great master of romance never before offered to the British public. 

The third will be the best work of Lowell, the American poet, which can easily be printed in full in 
Tue Penny Poets, and will, I hope, make him as familiar and helpful in every nook and corner of 


. the English-speaking world, as he has long been among teachers and thinkers. 


The fourth will contain Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage in full, with extracts from other poems of Byron, 


These will constitute the first volume of Tue MasterPrEcE Lrprary, which will be published monthly 
in cloth cover at One Shilling. The volume containing the masterpieces of Macaulay, Scott, Lowell, and 
Byron, will be one of the cheapest books of the kind ever offered to the public. 

in order to encourage the study of poetry among the elder scholars of our public 
elementary schools, a presentation volume, with printed inscription, will be given for 
the best essay on “The Poetry | Like Best,” open to all the scholars in each elementary 
school whose teacher secures a dozen subscribers for the series, and is willing to 
undertake the adjudication of the prize. 

After the “Penny Poets,” the publication of other Penny Classics will be taken in hand and 
proceeded with, until I hope to be able to bring the masterpieces of the literature of the world within 
the reach of any man, woman, or child who can spare a penny a week for the formation of a library. 


“ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
Mowsray House, Tempe, W.C. ' 
March, 1895, 
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EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—The rush of new 
books in the spring is not of course equal to that 
in the autumn. It is the fashion to keep the 

most important books till October or November, with 

the idea, I suppose, that- people read more with the 
drawing in of the evenings. But still the quarter that 
begins with March is generally a busy one with pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and readers, and I do not think you 
will find any cause to grumble on the score of variety or 
interest at the collection I send you to-day. At the 
booksellers’, you will see, fiction still practically rules the 
roost, although I am warned of a reaction: “ People can’t 
go on buying six shilling novels at this rate,” says 
one bookseller of experience. But here is my usual 


* list :-— 


Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 

Gallia. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 

The Psalter: According to the Prayer Book Version. Com- 
piled by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen. 

Peoples and Politics of the Far East. By Henry Norman. 

The Secret of the Court: a Romance of Life and Death. By 
F. Frankfort Moore. 


“Tryphena in Love” I sent you last month; Mrs. 
Norman’s “Gallia,” and her husband’s “ Peoples and 
Politics of the Far East,” Ishall return to; Mr. Gladstone’s 
edition of “ The Psalter” is the sort of book which com- 
mands its ownsale; while Mr. Grant Allen’s “The Woman 
Who Did” has been so much criticised and abused, that 
one only wonders it doesn’t head the list. The last book, 
“The Secret of the Court” (Hutchinson), is by Mr. 
Frankfort Moore, a writer who has been so prolific since 
the appearance a year or two ago of “I Forbid the 
Banns!” that the ordinary reader has no time to keep 
pace withhim. Here he makes a new departure, forsaking 
the material and method which brought him success, 
The result is not gratifying. That a man of science 
should find in a buried Egyptian temple the secret of 
indefinitely prolonging life is of course a fair subject for 
romance, but Mr. Moore has not treated it consistently. 
His story is not convincing. When it comes to using 
the discovery in an English country house, the reader 
remains unmoved—or at least I did. But although the 
book gives the impression of having been hurriedly put 
together, it may amuse you for an hour or so. 

Perhaps the most important volume in your parcel, and 
the one to which I have no doubt you will turn first, is 
“Sir Samuel Baker: a Memoir” (Macmillan), which Mr. 
Douglas Murray and Mr. Silva White have brought out 
just in the nick of time. For Sir Samuel was the man of all 
other men who best knew the possibilities of the valley 
of the higher Nile. He fought in, explored, mastered and 
governed that territory long years before any one else 
knew anything about it, and now that England and 
France are on the verge ‘of committing unfriendly acts 
towards each other in that equatorial expanse, you will 
find it very handy to have his life and letters at your side. 
I especially call your attention to the well-drawn maps: 
the largest is the only one in the country which contains 
all the latest information about the equatorial lakes. 

It is now more than six years since it was my lot as 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette to dispatch Mr. Henry 
Norman on a mission round the world, accompanying his 
departure with the boom of cymbals and psalteries, and the 
great bassoon, It was proposed then that he should 


OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


—_>—_—- 


make a rapid rush round the planet. But editors pro- 
pose, and special correspondents dispose, and Mr. Norman 
tarried by the way, spending no less than four years 
in studying the politics and the people of the Far East. 
When Mr. Norman returned from Malayan jungles and 
Siamese gold mines, the Pall Mall Gazette had lost 
its editor, and Mr. Norman was no longer a special 
correspondent, but an independent authority, not less 
oracular, quite as invaluable, and immensely more 
interesting than Mr. Curzon, as to the problems of 
these Eastern lands. The first fruit of his observations 
was given in his “ Real Japan,” which is now in its 
fourth edition; but a far more ambitious book is “ The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East,” which Mr, Fisher 
Unwin has just brought out in a sumptuous volume 
illustrated with sixty pictures and four maps. You will 
find in turning over its pages all the characteristics of this 
brightest and airiest of special commissioners. There is 
no spot from the tip of the Malayan peninsula to Vladivo- 
stok of which he has not something to say; and he always 
says it well. Mr. Norman went everywhere, saw every- 
thing and talked to everybody, and in this book he gives 
the public the benefit of his journeyings and interviews, 
winding up with a horoscope of the future, which will 
probably be found quite as trustworthy as that of any 
other political astrologer. Mr. Norman, like less gifted 
mortals, came back from his travels thinking very much 
more of England than before he went away, and it is 
well to know that a journalist expressing the very sound 
opinions expressed in the closing pages of his book is to 
be pares, with the direction of the imperial policy of 
the Daily Chronicle. 

Side by side with Mr. Norman’s book, I have slipped 
in his wife’s novel “ Gallia” (Methuen), not because 
I think you will like it—I think you will not—but 
because in literature, as in society, husband and wife go 
well together. ‘‘ Gallia” is a book which shows that the 
girl who travelled in the Carpathians is a much better 
writer when describing her journeyings than when 
she attempts to create an imaginary heroine. Gallia’s 
crudities. as to the improvement of the human species 
by judicious breeding, in which love may be regarded as 
a quantity which can safely be neglected, will provoke 
your melancholy smile. 

Three other biographies in your parcel have not the 
same first hand importance as that of Sir Samuel Baker. 
But both Lord Wolseley’s “The Decline and Fall of 
Napoleon” (Low) and Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “ Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde” (Macmillan) are excellent of their 
kind. We are in the midst of a Napoleon boom, so Lord 
Wolseley’s book comes opportunely. It forms the first 
of a series of republications from the Pall Mall Magazine, 
and contains all the original illustrations. The bio- 
graphy of Colin Campbell is a volume of the English Men 
of Action Series, fully equal in merit, I think you will find, 
to its excellent predecessors. Another popular biography is 
Mr. H. W. Lucy’s “ The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone: a 
Study from Life” (W. H. Allen), a wonderfully cheap 
little book for a shilling, and so up to date that it has for 
frontispiece a reproduction of a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 
specially taken for the purpose at Cannes this winter. 
Then among the smaller books you will find another 
biography of “Joan of Arc” (Catholic Truth Society), 
this time by Lady Amabel Kerr, that will help on the 
good work of familiarising the Divine Maid; and a little 








biographical sketch, “‘ Arnold Toynbee: a Reminiscence ” 
(Arnold), by Mr. Alfred Milner, a paper-covered reprint, 
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in fact, of a lecture delivered at Toynbee Hall. 
I have only four volumes of historical, as apart from 
biographical and historico-biographical, interest to send 
you, but all are valuable and interesting. Mr. Innes’s 
“Britain and her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century, 
1713-1789” (Innes), is a popular book that there was 
room for—-which is saying a great deal in these days. 
As the author says there is a tendency to skip the 
period between the wars of Marlborough and the wars of 
Bonaparte as uninteresting, whereas, as a matter of 
fact it was during those years that there was fought out 
“the great struggle which in the end rent the British race 
in two, but not till it had secured to the English- 
speaking peoples the empire over North America and 
- India; an empire which resisted the mighty onslaught of 
Napoleon.” Clearly written, well arranged, and with a 
good index, and maps; “ Britain and Her Rivals” is just 
the book for the general reader of history. A larger 
volume is Lieut.-General McCleod Innes’s “ Lucknow 
and Oude in the Mutiny: a Narrative and a Study” 
(Innes), a contribution to our knowledge of the inner 
history of the rebellion whose value cannot be over- 
estimated. Lieut.-General Innes is the bearer of a 
Victoria Cross; he writes out of the fulness of his own 
experience ; he has proved his facts. Historically his book 
is of the first importance; asa narrative of personal adven- 
ture and heroism it is not easily to be surpassed. The 
separate study of the-antecedents and progress of the 
whole Mutiny is as good an account as has appeared in 
tlie space. -The other two books are of an interest some- 
what more remote. Mr. G. T. Bettany’s “ Popular 
History of the Reformation and Modern Protestantism ” 
(Ward and Lock) is all that its title implies; while 
Dr. Kells Ingrams’s “ History of Slavery and Serfdom ” 
(Black) is an investigation into a somewhat neglected 
subject—the line of development by which the slavery of 
ancient times passed into the modern system of free 
labour. 

Now for fiction, with which, against the Easter 
holidays, I have provided you with plenty of examples. 
I very seldom trouble you with three volume novels, 
which are a nuisance rapidly being abated, but for the 
sake of auld lang syne I send you Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
last melancholy performance. As you know, Mrs, Lynn 
Linton once wrote “Joshua Davidson.” That the same 
pen could have written “In Haste and in Leisure” 
Heinemann) will almost induce you to believe in the 
octrine of obsession. The book is supposed to be a 

study of the Pioneer Club, and of the men and women 
whose views on Woman’s Suffrage do not commend 
themselves to this old lady. She seems to regard it as 
ladylike and womanly to deal with her opponents after 
a fashion which recalls one of the most unsavoury 
passages in Swift. Now I think of it, that must be the 
explanation of it. “In Haste and in Leisure” cannot be 
the production of the author of “Joshua Davidson,” 
but some unclean spirit must have possessed or 
controlled the good lady during the production of 
this caricature. 

In a somewhat different manner from that in which 
“Tn Haste and at Leisure ” is a study of the Pioneer Club, 
“Transition ” (Heinemann), the new novel by the author 
of “ A Superfluous Woman,” is a study of the beginnings of 
the Fabian Society. All unconsciously it was Mr. Sidney 
Webb, I should imagine, who sat for the character of the 
hero, who is Mr. Webb as he might have been when he 
began his work as a publicist. It isa fine strenuous book, 
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but I don’t think the author has carried out the promise 
of its predecessor. It has not the unity of aim, and in 
the political part there is a little too much argument. 
However, it is as 4 picture “from the inside” of the 
workings of such a party as the Fabian Society that 
“Transition ” will mostly beread. We get the opposition 
of the two movements of anarchy and parliamentary 
socialism; and beside these two interests the more 
human side of the book suffers. By the way, how 
successfully the author of “ A Superfluous Woman ” has 
concealed her identity! Not since Scott surely has an 
anonymity been so well sustained. 

With the one exception of Mr. W. 8. Holnut’s“ Olympia’s 
Journal ” (Bell)—the story of a woman who marries a 
man for no other reason than that she thinks that 
marriage alone will give her sufficient opportunities for 
a character study—I have no “new woman” novel to 
send you this month. The relief should be considerable. 
But one of the books which roused the ire of a 
writer of a recent series of articles on “Sex Mania” 
in fiction was “George Egerton’s” translation of Ola 
Hansson’s “ Young Ofeg’s Ditties” (Lane) — “ prose 
poems,” which are, she says “an exposition of Friedrich 
Nietzche’s triumphant doctrine of the Ego”—and that 
you will find in your box. You will find also Mr. Richard 
Pryce’s “ The Burden of a Woman” (Innes), which is as 
good as. anything the author has produced, and not 
easily surpassed in worth by any of the fiction of the 
month. Mr. Pryce has been “finding himself” for a 
considerable time. Neither his sensational nor his 
society stories have quite convinced one that he has 
found his best subject; and it is possible that even 
this Welsh country story does not quite point out 
the sort of work he will do in the future. But it is an 
artistic and convincing piece of work. The inhabitants 
of Maen Gorsedd, a Welsh border village, live for us. It 
is a sad story. Its heroine’s vain attempt to put her 
past behind her, to forget that, although a mother, she 
was no wife, moves and impresses; and her ultimate 
happiness, worked out by natural circumstance, has the 
convincing note. Here and there one is reminded of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and sometimes of Miss Wilkins’s 
“Pembroke.” The characters of “The Burden of a 
Woman” are of the same class—villagers and small 
farmers—and are life-like and consistent. 

Another novel of the country which I send and which 
people are talking about is Miss F. F. Montrésor’s “ Into 
the Highways and Hedges” (Hutchinson), a rather 
lengthy story, which bids fair to make its author one of 
the literary figures of the year. Nor is it a meretricious 
book ; its effects are legitimate, the result of observation, 
sympathy and restraint. 

Among the miscellaneous fiction you will find “The 
Ralstons” (Macmillan), the third novel of tho series in 
which Mr. Marion Crawford is presenting us with an 
effective New York counterpart to his Sarescinesca cycle; 
Mrs. Tweedie’s “ Wilton, Q.C.; or, Life in a Highland 
Shooting Box” (Cox), a breezy and pleasant book, rather 
a collection of scenes than a novel, but fully carrying 
out the promise of “ A Girl’s Ride in Iceland ;” a peer’s 
essay in novel writing, “Ormisdal” (Arnold), by the 
Earl of Dunmore; Mr. Andrée Hope’s “Secret of 
Wardale Court” (Wilsons), a series of four stories 
which have the surpassing merit of interest. and 
clearness of presentation ; and finally a couple of adven- 
ture stories, having, oddly enough, one of their motives— 
the recovery of a certain buried treasure—in common. 
The first is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s “ The Trail of the Sword ” 
(Methuen), a Canadian story, of course, and one that 
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will increase his reputation ; the second Mr. John Bloun- 
delle-Burton’s “The Hispaniola Plate (1683-1893)” 
(Cassell), an exciting and convincing romance by a writer 
who evidently admires “ Treasure Island.” Were it not 
that Mr. George Moore is most anxious that his 
readers should approach his re-casting of “ Vain For- 
tune” (Scott) as quite a new book, I should say that 
the rest of the fiction was represented by new editions. 
Since “ Vain Fortune” first appeared, the publication of 
“Esther Waters” has brought Mr. George Moore into his 
heritage of fame, but it has made him none the less of a 
conscientious artist, and now the book has some hundred 
additional pages and seems to have been entirely rewritten. 
Then there is a new volume “ On the Eve” (Heinemann), 
in the uniform translation of Turgenev’s novels; a cheap 
edition of Mr. Robert Blatchford’s “ A Son of the Forge ” 
(Innes), called into being no doubt by the enormous 
circulation of “ Merrie England”; and a new edition, 
with a worthy additional chapter, of the book which first 
brought Mr. Richard Le Gallienne a large public—‘‘ The 
Book Bills of Narcissus” (Lane), issued uniformly with 
his other books. It has long been out of print. 

Among the scientific books I send you, the smallest 
is the most important. It is“ A Primer of Evolution” 
(Longmans) by Mr. Edward Clodd, an abstract of the 
same author’s “ Story of Creation,” long recognised as the 
popular guide to its subject. The present little book 
is illustrated, and will rank side by side with Messrs. 
Macmillan’s Primer Series, which it resembles in size 
and shape. A better or clearer presentment of the 
theory of evolution in so short a space could not be. 
Another book of a similar interest, but addressed to 
students who have at least mastered the elementary facts 
of the evolutionary idea, is the late Dr. Arthur Milnes 
Marshall’s “ Lectures on the Darwinian Theory ” (Nutt). 
It contains some admirable illustrations and is ex- 
cecdingly clear in its style. Then I send you two 
new volumes—Dr. Ii. O. Forbes’s ‘‘ Handbook to the 
Primates” (Allen)—of Allen’s Naturalists’ Library. The 
different varieties of monkeys in its coloured plates seem 
admirably lifelike. And there is a new volume of the Con- 
temporary Science Series—Dr. Otis Mason’s “The Origins 
of Invention: a Study of Industry among Primitive 
People” (Scott), an excellent work and well illustrated. 
Finally, two humanitarian publications—Mr. H. S. 
Salt’s “ Animals’ Rights Considered in Relation to Social 
Progress” (Macmillan), containing a _ bibliographical 
appendix and an essay, by Dr. Leffingwall, on “ Vivi- 
section in America”; and “Cruelties of Civilisation: a 
Program of Human Reform” (Reeves), a collection of 
Humanitarian League tracts bound together and issued 
under the editorship of Mr. Salt. 

Three books of criticism of English literature you will 
find are likely to interest you—the late Professor Minto’s 
“Literature of the Georgian Era” (Blackwood), Mr. 
George Saintsbury’s “Corrected Impressions” (Heine- 
mann), and the Rev. C. D. Bzll’s “Some of Our English 
Poets” (Stock), sensible and thoughtful if not particu- 
larly original papers on Gray, Goldsmith. Cowper, Scott, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, their life and their 
work. Professor Minto’s book is made up of lectures, 
somewhat disconnected and not altogether answering 
to their title (which the author might not himself have 
chosen), but still valuable and suggestive as all their 
author’s critical work was wont to be. Prof. Knight 
edits the volume, and his introduction is a tribute to the 
memory of his friend. Mr. Saintsbury’s “ Corrected 
Impressions” is made up of lighter and exceedingly read- 
able reconsiderations of such writers as Tennyson, Brown- 
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Morris, and Dickens, whose work as it appeared Mr. 
Saintsbury read as a young man. He nowsets out to revise 
his first appreciations, to test them in the light of maturer 
years. Then I have included Mr. A. J. Butler’s “ Dante: 
His Time and His Work” (Innes), intended “ for students 
atan early age of their studies”; a new volume of the 
Scott Library, “ Heine in Art and Letters” (Scott), in 
which Mrs. William Sharp has collected many of Heine’s 
letters on art, music and the political events of the France 
of his day; and Mr. P. H. Ditchfield’s “ Books Fatal to 
Their: Authors,” a volume of the Book-Lover’s Library, 
treating brightly from an historical point of view the woes 
and penalties suffered by writers for the heterodoxy of their 
work. Such a book might be followed by one on books 
fatal to their readers, but the quantity of material in 
that case would be overwhelming. In theological litera- 
ture I send you Dr. E. J. Dillon’s “ The Sceptics of the 
Old Testament: Job, Kohaleth, Agur,” (Isbister), which 
in its translation from the Hebrew for the first time 
follows recent philological discoveries; ‘‘As Other Saw 
Him: a Retrospect, a.p. 54” (Heinemann), an anony- 
mous and rather extraordinary attempt to produce 
a contemporary account of Christ’s life and the 
impression He made on the people around Him. The 
book, although it treats Christ entirely as a man, is 
serious and reverent; but I fail to see its object. Here 
too I may mention Dr. Downes’s “Pure Pleasures” 
(Hall), a collection of short papers covering much the 
same ground as Sir John Lubbock’s recent writings, but 
covering it so well that I dare say you will be glad to 
present the book to your village library. And I must 
mention one large tome you will find in your box—the 
new edition of Dr. Robert Young’s “ Analytical Concord- 
ance to the Bible” (Young, Edinburgh), by far the most 
comprehensive and useful concordance I know. Then I 
have included a new and uniform edition of three of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s best known works: his “ Life of 
Christ,” his “ Life of St. Paul,” and his “ Early Days of 
Christianity ” (Cassell), in separate volumes, but held 
together in a neat box. 

In the department of travel and geography, besides 
Mr. Norman’s book, I send you a large and very elaborate 
work, “ Finland in the Nineteenth Century,” a Finnish 
production, the work, in fact, of the foremost authors of 
the country, and well translated into English. It is a 
study of the political, social, scientific, artistic and 
literary life of a people not at all well known in England. 
And there is a book on Canada—Mr. G. R. Parkin’s “ The 
Great Dominion: Studies of Canada ” (Macmillan)—that 
is likely to be the standard work on its subject for some 
time. Much that it contains appeared originally in the 
Times, for which Mr. Parkin acted as a kind of special 
commissioner. He is a sound Imperialist; and his book 
is encouraging reading. And you will be glad of Mr. 
R. S. Gundry’s “ China, Present and Past” (Chapman), a 
review of the empire as it stands to-day, with special 
reference to the questions of foreign intercourse, the 
missionaries, and to the hope of future progress. Many 
of its chapters have already appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

Next month I must really collect and send you some of 
the important new editions of the classic writers that 
have lately appeared: this month I only send you one. 
It is Miss Disvewt’s “The Absentee” and “Castle 
Rackrent,” bound together and illustrated by Miss 
Hammond, aud forming the first volume of the latest 
series which Messrs. Macmillan have projected—a series 
of Illustrated Standard Novels. Three and sixpence is 
little to ask for such a book ; and one could start acquain- 
tance with Miss Edgeworth in no better way. 
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Sex in Modern Literature, by Mrs. Crackanthorpe, N C, Apr. 
The Use and Abuse of Fiction, Mrs. Watson on, Sun H, Apr. 
Novels of Scottish Rural Life: the Literature of the Kailyard, J. H. Millar 
ea New R, -_ - 5 
nance (see also Contents of Investors’ Review, Bankers’ Magqazi: D 
Predd fournel) 's* Magazine, Board of 
Recent Finance, Nat R, Apr. 
Progressive Taxation, Lord Playfair on, N A R, Mar. 
The Bimetallist Menace, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, Apr. 
The Currency Question, Symposium on, Nat R, Apr. 
The Historical Aspect of the Monetary Question, Hon. Alex. Del Mar on, 


F R, Apr. 
Fitzgerald’s (Edward) Letters to Fanny Kemble, T B, Apr. 
Floods: The ‘Causes of Floods in Western Rivers of the United States, C. B. 
Going on, Reg M, Mar. : 
Flowers: Wild Flora of Scotland, Rev. J. H. Crawford on, G M, Apr. 
France (see also under Architecture, Provence) : 
The Political Situation in France, G. Monod on, C R, Apr. 
+ Personal History of the Second Empire, A. D. Vandam on, N A R, Mar. 
Mont-Saint-Michel, J. H. Adams on, Cos, Mar. . 
Franco-German War : 
The English Food Gifts after the Siege of Paris, Black, Apr. 
Free Review, Boycott of, J. Vickers on, Free R, Apr. 
Fruits, Evolution of, Dr. C. F. Marshall on, K, Apr. 


Gardner, Isaac, C. K. Bolton on, N E M, Mar. 
Geography: New Law cf Geographical Dispersal, Chas. Dixon on, F R, A 
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George, Henry, and Arnold Toynbee, by H. Llewelyn Davies, Free R, Apr. 
G OW ; 
= Municipal Work and Finance of Glasgow, W. Smart on, Econ J, 
a 


r. 
A Model Municipality, W. E. Garrett Fisher on, F R, Apr. 

Glengarry: A Highland Chief and His Family, Louise C. R. Macdonell on, 
Black, Apr. 

Goethe’s ** Iphigenia,” J. W. Sherer on, G M, Apr. 

Got, Monsieur, of the Comédie Francaise, Baroness A. Salvador on, Str, Mar. 

Greenland : Second Peary Expedition, by E. Astrup, K, Apr. 

Glitzkow’s ** Uriel Acosta,” translated, P L, Mar. 


Hamlin, Cyrus, C. M. Nichols on, 0 D, Mar. 
Hawaii, see Sandwich Islands. 
Heads, Shapes of, J. E. Barnard on, Str, Mar. 
Henniker, Hon. Mrs. Arthur, Interviewed, by R. Blathwayt, W H, Apr. 
Heredity : The Welcome Child, by Lady Henry Somerset, A, Mar. 
Heywood, Thomas, Plays by, A. C. Swinburne on, N C, Apr. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, T. T. Munger on, New W, Mar. 
Hornby, Sir Geoffrey, W. Laird Clowes on, Nat R, Apr. 
Horses, Barbara C. Finch on, G M, Apr. 
Housing of the Poor : 
The Tenement the Real Problem of Civilisation, by J. A. Riis, F, Mar. 





India (see also Contents of Asiatic Quarterly, India): 
Our Indian Frontier, Major-General Sir George B. 
Apr. 
The Great Indian Survey, C J, Apr. 
Battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, Sir Charles J.S. Gough on, JR US I, 
Mar. 
Recollections of Great Men in India, by Sir R. Temple, Min, Apr. 
Impressions of India, by C. F. Keary, New R, Apr. 
The Railway to India, by C. E. D. Black, C R, Apr. 
Insanity, see Lunacy. 
Invalid Aid Society, Service of, by Dr. C. F. Nichols, R R A, Mar. 
Ireland: 
rhe Latest Irish Land Bill, Lord Monteagle on, N C, Apr. 
The Rulers of Ireland, W R, Apr. 
The Irish Parliamentary Fund, Viscount Wolmer on, Nat R, Apr. 
Italy : 
The Situation in Italy, C. B. Roylance-Kent on, Mae, Apr. 
The Italy of the Century of Sir Thomas More, B, O. Flower on, A, Mar. 
Venice in Easter, Arthur Symons on, Harp, Apr. 


Wolseley on, Black, 


Japan (see also Korean War): 
Japan, Its Present and Future, M. Komatz on, A, Mar. 
Autumn in Japan, Alfred Parsons on, Harp, Apr. 
Rambles in Japan, by Canon Tristram, L H, Apr. 
Jefferies, Richard, Biography of, G T, Apr. 
Jones, Paul, Molly E. Seawell on, C M, Apr. 
Journalism : 
The Newspapers of Newfoundland, J. F. Morris Fawcett on, Can M, Mar. 
Journalism of the Catholic Church in the United States, Rev. J. J. Dunn 
on, Chaut, Mar. 
Bucolic Journalism of the West, by Mary,E. Stickney, Lipp, Apr. 


Korea : 
The Truth about Port Arthur, by F. Viliiers, N A R, Mar. 
China’s Extremity, Black, Apr. 


Labour : 
Two Examples of Successful Profit-Sharing, Prof. F. W. Blackmar on, F, 
Mar. 
{ Truck Legislation and the Home Secretary’s Bill, Stephen N. Fox on, F R, 
Apr. 


How to Prevent Strikes and Lock-outs, by S. Bates, N A R. Mar. 
Industrial Reform ; Savans to the Rear, by W. J. Armstrong, A, Mar. 
Labrador and Newfoundland, G. Kobbé on, St N, Apr. 
Language and Thought, C. N. Barham on, W R, Apr. 
La Plata: The Expedition in 1806, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Mae, Apr. 
Law and tie Lawyers: 
Journeyings of the Judges, Str, Mar. 
Bench and Bar ; a Stroll through the Courts, by W. E. Grey, C F M, Apr. 
Lincoln’s Re-Election, N. Brooks on, C M, Apr. 
Living, Art of, by Robert Grant, Serib, Apr. 
London : 
Westminster, Walter Besant on, P M M, Apr. 
The Chronicles of Charles Street, Mayfair, Countess of Cork on, P M M, 


Apr. 
A Sx Days’ Tour in London, by P. Fitzgerald, G M, Apr. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, Brander Matthews on, St N, Apr. 
Lords, House of, see under Parliamentary. 
Lunacy: Problems Concerning the Prevention of Insanity, by F. S. John 
Bullen, H, Apr. 


Mahomet and the Koran, by Prof. J. T. Bixby, A, Mar. 
Malay Festival, B. A. Cody on, M, Apr. 
Manchuria, Lieat.-Col. W. E. Gowan on, A Q, Apr. 
Marriage: The Woman *~ Marriage, Arg, Apr. 
Should Long Engagements be Encouraged? a Symposium, W H, Apr. 
Medicine, see Contents of Medical Magazine, Provincial Medical Journal. 
Missions, see Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, Missionary Review 
of the World. 

Mongolia: M. Obrucheff’s Explorations, G J, Mar. 

Mont-Saint-Michel, see under France. 

Morris, William, at the Kelmscott Press, E I, Apr. 

Municipal Government, see_Glasgow. 

Museums: Skopas and Praxiteles in the British Museum, by Miss Eugénie 
Sellers, N C, Apr. 
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» Napoleon Bona| aie, Lhe of by W. A. Sloane, C M, Apr. 
Natal, see ie Ais Afri . . 
Natura! History (see pe Birds, Contents of Natural Science) : 
Natural History before Walton, F. G. Aflalo on, L H, Apr. 
-. Wild Mice, Rats, and Gophers, W. T. Hornaday on, St N, Apr. 
Navies (see also Contents of United Service Magazines): 
En and the Mediterranean, by Col. Sir George hg NC, Apr. 
. The oo of the Fleet, by D. Hannay, New R, Apr. 
A System of Coast Defence, W. Laird Clowes on, F R, Apr. 
The Navy Records Society, Mae, Apr. 
New England, see Contents of New England Magazine. 
Newfoundland: Our Oldest Colony, C J, Apr. 
Newfoundland and Labrador, G. Kobbé on, St N, A’ 
Newton, Sir Charles—In Mitylene with Sir Charles oe ton, Black, Apr. 
Nordau’s (Dr. Max) Book ‘* Degeneration ” 
*, Literary Degenerates, by Janet E. Hogarth, F R, Apr. 
The True Degenerate, by C. Whibley, New R, Apr. 
Norman Blood or Otherwise, C, Apr. 
Norway and the Present Crisis, see under Sweden. 


Orleans, Svar Charlotte Elizabeth of, T B, ym 
Oxford: New Oxford, by W. J. Gordon, L H, Apr. 
Oxford House Workmen's Club in the East End, F. Eardley on, G W, Apr. 


Paper-Staining, Art of, by L. J. Day, G@ W, Apr. 
Parliamentary : 
A Reformed House of Lords, T. A. Le Mesurier on, W R, Apr. 
Concerning the House of Lords and Socialism, by W. H. Grenfell, P M M, 
a+ 


Apr. 
. ‘The Liberal Party and Its Candid Friends, W. B. Duffield =» | F R, Apr. 
The Decline of the House of Commons, by Sidney Low, NaC, Apr. 
Resolutions of the, House of Commons, Prof. G. W. Prothero on, Nat R, 


political Evolution, Black, Apr. 

Pauperism: Manufacturing a New Pauperism, by C. S. a NC, Apr. 
Peari-Diving and Its Perils, H. P. Whitmarsh on, Cos, M. 
Persian Religion: The God of Zoroaster, L. H. Mills on, ~ all W, Mar. 
Philosophy, see Contents of Philosophical Review. 

aphy, see Contents of Photogram, Wilson’s Photographic Magazine. 
Physics, see Contents of Physical Review, 
Poetry : The Poet in an Age of Science, Charles J. Goodwin on, New W, Mar. 
Political Economy, see Contents of Economic Journal. 
Politics (see also Parliamentary) : 
__ Wares for Sale in the Political Market, by Hon. Auberon Herbert, H, Apr. 
Positivism, see Contents of Positivist Review. 
Powe Fooczibed Pottery of the Pennsylvania Germans, E. A. Barber on, 

r. 

Preaching: The Old Pulpit “and the New, Bishop C. D. Foss on, N A R, Mar. 
Printing: A Great Printing Press at the Monastery of Notre Dame des Prés at 
Neurille sous Montreuil-sur-Mer, by Dr. G. C. Williamson, Min, Apr. 

Proudhon, P. J., Biography of, G T, Apr. 
Provence, Legends of, A. J. Dunn on, M, Apr. 
Psychical Research (see also Telepathy) : 
What Psychical Research has Accomplished, by F. Podmore, N A R, Mar. 
True Occultism, its Place and Use, Margaret B. Peeke on, A, Mar. 
Ghostly Premonitions, by Lucy C, Lillie, Harp, Apr. 
Psychology (see also Contents of Psychological Review) : 
Auto-Suggestion and Concentration, H. Wool on, A, Mar. ’ 


Quantocks, Witchery of, T B, Apr. 
‘Race pga Maurice Bloomfield on, New W, Mar. 
Railway: 
‘ \The SS reidinalel Railway, P. F. Cronin on, Can M, ™ 
Relations of the mig A be Its Employes in the Uatted States, W. H. 
Canniff on, Eng M, M 
— of the employe to the Railroad in the United States, Cy. Warman 


Pacific eg Me Debts, R. T. 97 on, AA PS, Mar. 
The Railway to India, by C. E. D. Black, C R, Apr. 
Ridpath, James Clark, R R A, Mar. 
Rossetti, Christina G., Poetry of, Alice Law on, W R, Apr. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, J. A. Noble on, Bkman, Apr. 
Rural Life: Village Improvement Societies, B. G. Northrop on, F, Mar. 
Ruskin’s (John) Letters to Chesneau, W. G. Kingsland on, P L Mar. 


Saints: The Love of the Saints, by ‘“‘ Vernon Lee,” C R, Apr. 
Sandwich Islands: 
The Political Importance of Hawaii, ae = A. Harman on, N A R, Mar. 
Sandwich-Men, F. A. McKenzie on, E I, A 
Sanitation, (see also under Water and Contents of Public > raga 
Sewers and Sewage Disposal, R. Hering on, Eng M, M 
Penalties of Ignorance, by Lady Priestley, N C, “Apr. 
Servant Question: Our Young Servants, Long, Apr. 
School Board of London : 
The Riley Crusade and the Pagan Policy, Free 4 Apr. 
Schopenhauer, Arthur M. Cp greg on, W R, A 
Scott, C. P., Interviewed, Y M, A 
Scottish National Humour, 8. R. trockett on, C R, Apr. 
Shakespeare : 
Shakespeare and a Municipal Theatre, by A. Dillon, W R, Apr. 
Under Shakespeare’s Greenwood Tree, by Phil Robinson, M P, Apr. 
a Proportion and Fatalism in ‘‘ Macbeth,” Ella A. Moore on, PL, 


Shipping (see also Contents of Nautical Magazine) : 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, Prof. J. A. Froude on, Long, 
Apr. 
The Short Sea Cross-Channel Routes, Black, Apr. 
Siam: Trial by Ordeal in Siam andthe Siamese Law of Ordeals, Captain G. E. 


Q, Apr. 


Gerini on, A 
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Sidney, Sir Philip, T. E. Brown on, ree R, Apr. 
Sligachan and the Coolins, Skye, C, A 
Smith, Sydney, and Social Reform, A. W. W. Dale on, Sun M, A 
* Social Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd: Some of Kidd’s Fallacies, by J. M. 
Whiton, New W, Mar. 
Socialism : 
The Social Discontent—Some Remedies, by H. Holt, F, 
as A the House of Lords and Socialism, W. i. Grenfell on, PM M, 


Terminology and the Sociological Conference, H. H, Powers on, A A P S, 


ar. 
Spain, Romance of, by C. W.‘ Wood, Arg, Apr. 
Sport: Some Interesting Shots, by D. Trelawney, Lud M, Apr. 
Sports, see Contents of Outing. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, at Cincinnati, G. S. McDowell on, N E M, Mar. 
Stuart, Prince Charles, Andrew Lavg. on, Serib, Apr. 
Sunday at Bow and Bromley, Sun H, Apr. 
Sweden: The Case for Sweden, New R, Apr. 
War Clouds in the North, Lieut. Kuylenstierna on, U S M, Apr. 


Table Manners, Evolution of, L. J. Vance on, Lipp, Apr. 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, W. R. Cassels on, N C, A 3 
Tauchnitz, Baron, Interviewed, by Miss Betham- TTawards: Y M, Apr. 
Telegraphs: Laying a Submarine Cable, F. A. Hamilton on, Can M, Mar. 
Telepathy : A Theory of Telepathy, by T. E. Allen, A, Mar. 
‘Telescopes: Giant Telescopes, J. Kllard Gore on, G M, Apr. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 
Should We Driok in Moderation? by Dr. N. Kerr, Y M, A 
Scientific Temperance Iustruction in American Public Schools, F rances E. 
Willard on, A, Mar. 
Tennyson’s Songs, L. Block on, P L, Mar 
‘Tesla’s Oscillator and Other Inventions, T. C. Martin on, C M, Apr. 
Thames Palaces, K. Oliver on, Ata, Apr. 
Theatres and the Drama (see also Contents of poe i 
The Dram in Relation to Truth, Helen A. gory on, P L, Mar. 
The Scottish Stage in the Last Century, G M, Apr. 
A Week iu the New York Theatres, by J. G. eet, F, M 
Bor we Years of the Munich Court Theatre, by a. G. Robertson, 
at R, Apr. 
Theosophy, see a of Lucifer. 
Thompson, Sir John, J A. J. McKenna on, C W, Mar. 
Thompson, Rev. R. Wardlaw, and the London Missionary Society, G T, Apr. 
Toynbee, Arnold, and Henry George, by H. Llewelyn Davies, Free R, Apr. 
Trumbull, Lyman, R. Linthicum on, A, Mar. 
Turkey : iN Trip to Constantinople, by +e Pullan, Y M, Apr. 
Turkistan: A Trip to Turkistan, by Capt. H. Bower, G J, Mar. 
Twain, Mark, and Paul Bourget, ‘‘ Max O’Rell” on, N A R, Mar. 
Twentieth Century, Symposium on, G T, Apr 


Unclaimed Fortunes ; the Great Unclaimed, Black, Apr. 
Union for Practical Progress, see Church of the Future. 
United States, (see also under Civil War, Edu ation, Railways, 
Floods, Washington, etc.) : 
What Would I Wo with the Tariff? by A. Caruegie, F, Mar. 
Is the Income Tax Constitutional ? by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, F, Mar. 
The Future of Silver in the United States, R. ‘T. Bland on, N A R, Mar. 
The Business World versus the — J.H Eckels on, F, Mar. 
‘The State Legislatures, R R A, 
Is an Extra Session Needed in . Unitel States? Symposium, N A R, 
Mar. 
Two Years of Democratic Diplomacy iu the United States, C. K. Davis on, 
N AR, Mar. 
The Greeley Campaign, E. B. Andrews on, Serib, - 
Our Blundering Foreign Policy, H. C. Lodge on, F, M 
Some American ‘‘ Impressions” and “Comparisons,” by Miss Elizabeth L. 
Banks, N C, Apr. 


Venice, see under Italy. 
Villages, see Rural Life. 
Wales: The Church in Wales, Bishop of St. Asaph ou, Min, Apr. 
Walking Sticks; Insects, L. N. Badenoch on, G W, Apr. 
Washington : 
Our National Capitol, Julian Ralph on, Harp. Apr. 
The American Capitol, by E. Porritt, L H, Apr. 
Water : 
London and the Water Companies, by Sir John Lubbock, N C, Apr. 
Filtration of Water, Dr. S. Rideal on, K, Apr. 
Weitling, William, a Neglected Socialist, F. C. Clark on, A A P S, Mar. 
Westminster, Walter Besant on, P M M, Apr. 
Women : 
The Relations of the Sexes, G. T. Leicester on, H, A 
The New Woman Question ; the New Spirit, by Annie PB. Groser, H, Apr. 
The Evolution of the Sex, oe G. P. Sykes on, W R, A 
Woman Suffrage; a Page from American History, ’ “Edward Hill on, 


7s 


Theatres, 


= 


H, 
Ww new ‘ho Work, Marion Lestie on, Y W, Apr. 
Nagging Women, Lady Henry Somerset and —". > N AR, Mar. 
Ladies of Liverpool, by Mrs. S. A. Tooley, W H, A 
The Women’s Right Question in Roume—195 B. “9 ‘9 ” ieee Harvey on, 
Can M, Mar. 
Women Among the Early Germans, Louise P. Bates on, Chaut, Mar. 
Woman’s Lot in Persia, by W. von ’Schierbrand, Lipp. Apr. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, 
Japp, A. H., ov, L H, Apr. 
Wood, C. W., on, GOP, whos 
Yachting in France, C. Geard on, P M M, A 
Yamagata, Count, the Japanese Napoleon, Telichi Yamagata on, Fr L, Apr. 
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Lonpon, May Day, 1895. 

The Pops to Amid all the hurly-burly of April, one 
the English fact stands out conspicuous, deserving to 
People. be noted before all others as a milestone 
on the road of progress. Last month the Pope 
published his letter addressed to the English people, 
a fact of which the majority of the English people 
which, nevertheless, to all 
one of those 


took no notice, but 
watchers on the mountain-tops is 
unmistakable rifts of light 
in a cloudy eastern sky 
which foretell the coming 
day. Practically, for the 
moment, nothing has come 
of it or will come of it in 
the shape of incidents to 
be chronicled in the daily 
papers, but none the less#it 
remains on record as_ the 
first great and worthy effort 
that has been made to bring 
together the two greatest 
empires of the world. The 
appeal, which is addressed, 4 
not to the Roman hierarchy 
in England, but directly 
To the English People, 
marks a great advance in 
the right road. The Pope 
has aeqyitted himself well, 
which ig more than can 
be said of the journalistic 
mouthpieces of the race to 
whom his letter is addressed. 

The Times, almost alone among the 
Signifeanil newspapers, published the letter in full ; 
esau the penny papers for the most part 

summarised it imperfectly or ignored it, 
and thus the keepers of the ears of King Demos have 
for the moment largely thwarted the attempt of Leo 
XIII. to put himself into harmonious human relations 
with the great nation which for three hundred years 
has definitely repudiated him and his. The letter 
intrinsically well deserved a better fate. The tribute 
which the Roman Pontiff pays to the nation that has 
grown and prospered generation after generation, not- 
withstanding its defiant antagonism to the whole 
Roman creed and Roman system, is a homage of which 





POPE LEO XIII. 


our people might well have been proud. Even from the 
narrow standpoint of the bitter sectarian, so frank a 
recognition of the gifts and graces which flourish 
outside the pale of the Roman communion deserved a 
more generous welcome. From the wider point of view 
of a humanitarian Christian, the Pope’s letter is admi- 
rable indeed. With the exception of a few paragraphs 
towards the end, which can easily be forgotten or 
ignored, the whole letter might well be reprinted by 
the Religious Tract Society 
or the 8S. P.C.K., and circu- 
lated as an eloquent tract 
on the virtue and beauty of 
intercessory prayer. ‘“ Pray 
without ceasing ” is the key- 
note of the Pope’s address ; 
and the most acrid Protes- 
tant of us all cannot 
deny that nine-tenths of 
what the Pope says is 
worthily conceived and 
pitched in the key- 
note of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Long after all the 
hubbub and babel ‘of: voices 
raised about the Speaker- 
ship and the Wilde scandal 
and all the other ephemeral 
topics of the day is over, 
this letter will be remem- 
bered as one of the best ex- 
pressions of the Christian 
sentiment at the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

The unworthy cavilling and carping 
criticism to which it has been subjected 
by those who pay more attention to the 
merefringe of things than to their essence cannot con- 
ceal the evidence which it affords to the drift of the 
Papacy in a humanitarian direction. Three hundred 
years ago, the Pope’s relations to the English people 
were of a very different kind. The two great dis- 
putants interchanged, not compliments, but excom- 
munications, and backed up their anathemas -by 
fire and steel. The Pope under whose blessing 
the Armada sailed to subjugate our Frotestant 
forefathers would have shuddered could he 
have foreseen the letter which Leo XIII., in the 


A Humanised 
Papacy. 
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goodness and fudness of* his’ heart, found it possible 
to indite’ to the stubborn heretics, who, after three 
centuries, show no sign of returning to the fold. 


. ¥ One great work which Providence has achieved is to 


““humanise the papacy. There are those who tell us 
that the Pope, when humanised, will no longér be 
Pope, and that is true, no doubt, if by Pope we 
mean a spiritual tyrant in a tiara dealing out ‘death 
and damnation to all who do not accept his shib- 
boleths. ‘But that conception of the Pope is pretty 
well exploded nowadays; and this letter to the 
English people is‘a notable indication of the readiness 
of the papacy to recognise the conditions under which 
alone mankind will ever consent to acknowledge the 
leadership ‘of any representative of the moral forces 
of the world. “The value of this rapprochement on 





MAJOR-GEN ERAL OSHIMA. 


the part of the Pope to a more rational conception of 
existence is not even temporarily obscured by the 
déar old gentleman’s reversion to the archaic dialect 
of his sect. The reference to indulgences, those 
assignats of St. Peter, was a trifle inept, and it would 
no doubt have been better if; while insisting upon 
the importance of prayer, the Pope had not carefully 
advised that petitions ‘should’ be, as Protestants 
think, misdirected: But these are trivial blemishes. 
If there is anything in prayer at all, the Deity is not 
likely to reject a'petition because of the mistake of a 
superscription. 
ANew Hope /2 the New World the month of April 
in the New brought good news, encouraging hope. 
me hie April elections in the city of 
Chicago résulted in‘a brilliant and, for the moment, 
decisive victory over the forces of corruption and 


misrule. The vigorous campaign of the Civic 





MARSHAL 


oF REVIEWs. 


Federation, supported as it was by all the reputab!e 
papers ‘in Chicago, resulted‘ not merely in the defeat 
of the Democratic party by a heavy majority. Mr. 
Swift, the Republican, replaced Mr. Hopkins, the 
Democrat, by a plurality of 45,000, the heaviest 
ever cast over a mayor in any city ; but citizens also 
voted in favour of the adoption of a civil service 
reform. That is a form of words the significance 
of which no Englishman’ can understand ; but in 
America it means everything—it means that the 
citizens have made up their minds that the practice 
of basing the government of their cities on the 
principle that all‘ the offices have to be distributed 
to wire-pullers and politicians as a reward for the 
services they have rendered, is to be superseded 
by a new system, in which ofticials will be appointed 





OYAMA, VICE-ADMIRAL, ITO, 


to hold office during good behaviour for other than 
party reasons. The voting in Chicago in April was 
the first case int which a popular vote on a large 
scale decided in favour of this radical reform. 
The elections also produced other good results, 
several of the worst thieves in the council being 
defeated. The victory in Chicago is one of the most 
hopeful signs of the civic revival, and is in itself, not 
in a small way, the first-fruits of the practical effort 
to secure the reunion of Christendom on lines of 
social reform which the Pope presses upon the 

attention of the English people. 
In the Far East the month of April 

Peace in 

the Far ended one war in order to open the door 
East. to the possibility of another of a much 
more serious nature. The Chinese, finding that their 
two great arsenals, Wei-hai-wei and Port Arthur, had 
fallen into the hands of the Japanese, their fleet also 
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having been captured or destroyed,. instructed, Li 
Hung Chang to accept the terms of peace imposed 
by their conquerors. These terms were not more 
onerous than had been anticipated. Korea,’ the 
original cause of the dispute, is declared independent, 
that is to say, independent of China and dependent 
on Japan, although her dependence is insured by 
the force of facts, not by the letter of ‘any treaty. 
The island of Formosa and the Pescadores Island 
are made over'to gapan, which also exacts an indem- 
nity of thirty-three millions sterling. The exact terms 
of the provisions which secure to Japan, and therefore, 
under the most favoured nation clause, to all other 
nations having treaties with China, the right of 
importing machinery, of navigating the great rivers, 
and of carrying on industrial operations within the 
Chinese Empire, are not yet officially made known. 
It is understood, however, that the Chinese war of 
exclusion has broken down once for all, and that, to 
use a cant phrase which is in vogue in the newspapers, 
China is to be Japanned.: Pending the payment of 
the indemnity and the éxecution of the clauses of 
the treaty, Japan is to continue in occupation of 
Wei-hai-wei. So far the treaty will pass without 
much protest, and, if it stopped there, Japan would 
indeed have reason to be astonished at her own 
moderation, and Europe would feel that she, equally 
with Japan, was sharing in the benefits secured by 
the campaign. 

Japan, however, did not stop there, but 
introduced a clause by virtue of which 
the Liaotung peninsula, from Port Arthur, 
which commands its apex northward, as far as the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, shall be ceded to Japan. 


Russia’s 
Protest. 


This arrangement establishes Japan in permanence 
at Port Arthur, and enables her to use the whole of 
the Chinese littoral between Korea and the extreme 
point of the Liaotung peninsula as the base of 
operations, should she at any future time quarrel 
with China. This, however, is not. the real cause of 
the difficulty, for China has been beaten, and China 
will have to put. up with what she can get, and so 
far as China is concerned no one would have put out 
a finger to save Port Arthur. China, however, is not 
the only power concerned. Russians, who in winter- 
time are frozen up in Vladivostok, have always 
calculated upon securing the reversion of some por- 
tion of Chinese territory in Korea, or between Korea 
and Port Arthur. 
a Japanese dependency, and the whole of the coast- 


Now they see Korea practically 


line between Korea and Port Arthur part and parcel 


of the Japanese Empire. The cherished object of 


Russian policy, that of free communication to the 
sea .in a,latitude where ice does not render navi 
gation impossible half the year, is rudely intey- 
fered with, and Russia has protested accordingly 
tussia’s “protest. is very naturel. A man ay 
acquiesce’ quietly enough in haying a door Wout 
in his face, even although he may be quit 
determined to open that door when epportunity 
arrives or necessity demands ; but no one can unde 
such circumstances acquiesce quietly in seeing the 
closed door locked under his nose and the key 
placed in the pocket of a strong and capable 
custodian. Russia has protested against the ces 
sion of any Chinese territory on the mainland 
to Japan; but protest has also been started by 
France and Germany, who for-once have found them 
selves in the same boat, each probably for reason: 
that do not appear on the surface. The Japanese 
protest that they cannot surrender the fruits of the 
campaign, and even put forward the familiar plea, 
that they could not answer for their people if they 
were to yield to the demands of Russia. 

The treaty is to be ratified on May &th, 


The Attitude .4q at that ratification there will no 


of England. 
doubt be a strong effort made to secare a 


modification of the territorial cessidn upon which 
tie Japanese at present seem disposed to” insist 
England: has stood aloof, refusing to; protest against 
the cession of Port Arthur ; thereupon the German, 
French, and Russian newspapers have giv on tongue 
like’ a clamorous pack of hounds at the heels of 
John Ball. Fortunately, the majority of Englishmen 
never read foreign newspapers, and the minority 
which does read them holds thein and their opinion: 
in supreme contempt. All the yap-yap-yapping of 
European journalists will fail to put any of. uw 
in a temper; we have made up our minds detinitely 
that while we wish very much to act together with 
Russia in all reasonable policies in Asia or elsewhere, 
we do not deem it our duty to threaten Japan with 
war merely. in. order that Russia may -tiad.a.more 
southern seaport in eastern Siberia than Vladivostok 
It would be all. very well if we could indyee Japan 
to compel the independent kingdom of Korea to cede 
Port Lazarus to Russia; but if Korea refuses and 
Japan objects, England cannot certainly regard that 
as sufficient reason for quarrelling with Japan. 
While. England and Russia seem for the 


The Pamir 


Agveament. moment to be playing at eross purpose: 


in the far East, in Central Asia they 
have succeeded in arriving at a satisfactory con 


clusion on a question which has long disturbed the 
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peace, not of the empires, but of their respective 
Foreign Offices. A despatch from Lord Kimberley 
to M. de Staal, dated March 11th, was published a 
month later, announcing the final definition of our 
respective spheres of influence in the Pamirs. The 
accompanying map shows the line that has been 
agreed upon provisionally, which is to mark the 
watershed of the empire in Central Asia. Britain 
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of a surveying party the Government hope to avoid 
the mischief that arose when the previous Boundary 
Commission narrowly escaped involving the two 
empires in a war at Penjdeh. 

This final and satisfactory settlement of 
the long outstanding dispute with Russia 
has been obscured in the public estima- 
tion by the absorbing excitement of the cam- 


The Relief of 
Chitral. 
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abstains from exercising any political influence or 
control to the north, and Russia makes a similar 


engagement as to the territory lying to the 
south of the line of demarcation. There is a 


small exchange of territory between the Ameers of 
Afghanistan and of Bokhara, and the line itself is 
to be carefully delimitated by’ a joint commission 
of a purely technical character, composed of British 
and Russian delegates, with the necessary assistance. 
By reducing the Boundary Commission to the status 
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sas eee eee Chinese Frontier [(undetrred) 
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paign for the relief of Chitral. The episode, which 
was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the rais- 
ing of the siege and the relief of Dr. Robertson and 
his gallant garrison, is one of those stirring incidents 
of empire with which our Indian history is filled. 
Dr. Robertson, with abeut five hundred men, found 
himself beleaguered in Chitral Fort, two hundred 
miles away from his nearest base. The siege lasted 
from March 4th to April 19th. Hostile tribes, 
fighting in their own country, amply supplied with 
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D2. ROBERTSON. 


British ammunition and arms of precision, which 


they appear to have obtained from Bombay, 


attacked the fort in force, usually endeavouring 


so set fire to the towers. The wall of the fort, 


although twenty-five fect high and cight feet 


thick, was vulnerable, inasmuch as it was 
partly constructed of wood, and when fired 
was extinguished with difficulty. The _ garri- 
son, notwithstanding that it was enormously out- 
numbered, and allowed rest neither night nor day by 
the encompassing host of besiegers, made a gallant 
fight. The fires were extinguished almost as soon as 
they were kindled, the mines were met by counter- 
mines, and finally, in one fierce sortie the enemy was 


driven out of his position in the summer-house, but 
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not before thirty-five of his men were bayoneted as 
they stood. ‘The fvod was bad, the doctors ran out of 
surgical stores and drugs, and all the while the siege 
was kept up so strictly that noone could show his 
head at an embrasure without hearing a marks. 
man’s bullet sing past his ears. While Dr. Robert- 
men were holding out in 
the fort, Colonel Kelly was ploughing his way 
through the snow from Gilgit, and General Low 


son and his gallant 


with a strong force was moving northward on the 
Ist of April. It was a race as to which would 
first relieve the garrison. Colonel Kelly, by dint 
of immense pluck and dash, cutting roads through 
snowdrifts and turning impregnable positions by 
lowering ladders with rcpes down the sides of preci- 
pices, succeeded in being first at the trysting-place. 
belted on the 19th. 
One man in every five 


The beleaguering force 
It was not before time. 
in the garrison, whose discipline, ‘devotion, and 


fortitude were beyond all praise, had been killed 


or wounded. It was with a deep sigh of 
relief that England received the news of 
the raising of the siege. Of the leading 


chiefs, some fled to Afghanistan, where they were 
promptly interned, and others were driven into 
The tribes 


who it was feared would unite against us, ren- 


the snow and compelled to surrender. 


dered us yeoman’s service, and now nothing remains 
to be done but to decide what must be done 
with Chitral. It is an exposed post, difficult to 
hold and costly to relieve ; but, on the other hand, 
there is great reluctance to cbandon an advanced 
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which a road has been cut at such 
Whatever is done about the garrison, 
the story of the 
campaign will 
tend appreciably 
to increase the 
respect with 
which we are 
regarded on the 
frontier, and, 
what is not less 


post to 
expense. 


important, to 
keep up our own 
Mconfidence. that 
-the gifts of 
leadership and 
captaincy are not 
dying out amongst 
our sons. 

The publication of the report of the 
Opium Commission is a very different 
aftair from the story of the relief of 





LIEUT.-COLONEL J. G, KELLY. 


The Opium 
Commission. 


Chitral, but from an Imperial point of view it is. 


even more important. Our one great weakness in 


India has not been a lack of horse, foot, and artillery, 


but a deep, underlying, uneasy suspicion which has 


haunted the minds of many of the best Englishmen, 


that after all our empire was based upon the demoral- 
isation of the people, and that we were only able 
to keep up the dazzling fabric of Imperial rule in 
Hindustan by poisoning our own subjects and the 
Chinese with opium. To ascertain how far those 
suspicions were well-grounded, a strong Royal Com- 
mi3sion was appointed, under the presidency of 
Lord Brassey, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth about opium. No doubt the Commission was 
very largely packed with representatives ef the 
Indian Government, and with men who were tolerably 
certain to return a verdict in favour of opium. But 
Lord Brassey, Mr. Pease, and Mr. H. J. Wilson were 
free from the taint.of officialism, and if they, or even 
two of them, had agreed, after hearing the evidence, 
in condemning the opium, their authority with the 
anti-opium men would have outweighed that ef the 
rest of their colleagues. But. after examining eight 
hundred witnesses, and going into the whole matter 
exhaustively, all the members of the Commission, 
with the exeeption of Mr. H. J. Wilson, have drawn 
up a report:strongly in favour of things as they are. 
Mr. H. J. Wilson signs a minute of dissent, but 
Lord Brassey and Mr. Pease both sign the majority 
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report. Condensed into a. nutshell, the report may 
be said to assert that everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds, and that it would 
be impossible to prohibit the use of opium in India.. 
even if it were desirable, and it is not desirable. 
In India, in fact, the doxology might almost 
run: “For opium and all other mercies, the Lord’s 
name be praised.” It is a sore blow and great 
discouragement to those who have conscientiously 
been fighting for years past in favour of the 
total prohibition of opium and the suppression of the 
export trade to China, but it will be a great comfort 
to a great many very worthy people to feel that. 
after all, Mr. Pease himself does not think that such 
drastic measures are imperatively required in the 
interests of morality and of Christianity. 
ee Notwithstanding this sore blow and heavy 
Prohibition discouragement, the agitation against the 
Prohibit? opium trade with China will continue, 
but it is difficult to see how we can logically prohibit 
the export of opium from India, while allowing’ the 
limitless export of alcohol from Great Britain. The 
evidence taken in India seems to show that the evils 
resulting from the taking of opium and of hemp 
products are quite insignificant compared with those 
which follow the consumption of alcohol, which would 
increase the moment the use of opium and of hemp 
was prohibited. In other words, if we are to be 
prohibitionists in India we ought to be prohibi- 
tionists at home. The Local Option Bill has been. 
introduced, but it 
falls a very long 
way short of pro- 
hibition, and. it 
has no chance 
whatever of being 
passed. The 
only question 
that it. raises is 
whether or not 
there will be a 
sufficient defec- 
tion of Liberal 
brewers to defeat 
the Government. 
The trade is’ in 
the ascendant 
just now, for the 
Royal Commis- 
sion, which has 
been taking evi- 
dence on the subject in Canada for the last two, 
years, has just reported strongly against prohibition- 
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Prohibition, the Commissioners say, in justice 
involves compensation, and it would immediately 
wipe out the provincial municipal revenues. That 
may not be a reason for flinching from prohibition, 
but it is certainly a very strong argument against 
adopting it lightly, unless we are quite certain that 
while it destroys the revenue it will decrease the 
consumption. From the remarkable article which is 
published in the Nineteenth Century on the result of 
prohibition in Manitoba, the presumption seems to 
be altogether the other way. 

The success It must never be forgotten that when we 


eh are discussing the adoption of the Gothen- 
System. burg system, by which the supply of 


intoxicants becomes a monopoly of the State, that 
this in its essence is the principle on which the Indian 
Government controls the supply of opium. The 
Gothenburg or dispensary system is working wonders 
in South Carolina. Dr. Albert Shaw, who has been 
travelling through the Southern States, reports that 
the people cf South Carolina, outside of the old liquor 
interest and certain political circles, have become 
almost unanimous in the opinion that the system isa 
splendid success. Railway road-masters and other 
men familiar with conditions throughout the State, are 
enthusiastic in their account of the good effects that 
the law has already produced. Drunkenness and dis- 
order have decreased to a remarkable extent ; and 
whereas the negro labourer was formerly accustomed 
to spend his week’s earnings in carousing on Satur- 
day night and Sunday; lie,is now spending more upon 
his family, or else-saving his money to buy land. 
The ten or twelve State dispensaries in the city of 
Charleston, which have taken the place of scores or 
hundreds of saloons, are as openly conducted and as 
orderly as any drug store, and are absolutely closed at 
sundown, The effect upon the quiet and order of 
the city has been too transforming to admit of any 
denial. . Reports from country towns throughout th> 
State are to the effect that the closing of the old 
bar-rooms in favour.of the new dispensaries has been 
attended with results that. have converted almost 
every good citizen to a belief in. the present system. 
France seems.to have taken Sir Edward 


Franee and (jrey’s declaration as to the Nile basin 


the Nile. b opal 2s . 
being within the sphere of British in- 


fluence with tolerable composure. M. Hanotaux 
explained in the Chamber of Deputies that he thought 
it premature to settle the future of these regions, 
and accused England of endeavouring to obtain 
the consent of France without even explaining what 
she was to agree to. “Under these conditions,” 
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he said, “do not be astonished if We refuse our 
acquiescence and reserve our liberty of action.” 
We have no objection to reservation of liberty of 
action so long as the action itself is. reserved. 
Nothing more was heard of the expeditionary party 
which France was said to have despatched to the 
Nile valley, and every one is hoping, probably the 
French most of all, that if such an expedition has been 
launched it may tarry long on the way, and: possibly 
get shunted en route. The Madagascar expedition is 
making progress, and President Faure‘has been ex- 
changing civilities with H.M.S. Australia during his 
presidential progress through Normandy. <Appear- 
ances may be deceitful, but for the present moment: 
there seems to be a slackening of the tension which last 
month was rather great between Paris and’ London. 

‘anton The United States Supreme Court 

Taxinthe rendered its decision in the Income Tax 
United States.case on April 8. The outcome cam 
scarcely be deemed a conclusive one. Several of the 
judges held that the Federal Government has no 
authority whatever to impose a tax upon the income 
of individuals and corporations. Several others held 
that the Federal Government has full and unlimited 
power to tax all incomes, except such as are derived: 
from state, county and municipal bonds. As to these- 
latter the judges are all agreed that the tax is uncon 
stitutional. The result, as declared by the Chief 
Justice, is that everything depends upon the source: 
from which one derives his income. Chief Justice- 
Fuller rules that incomes derived from rents or 
profits upon real estate must not be taxed by Con- 
gress. In so far, he agrees with the group of asso 
ciate justices who consider the whole law as uncon- 
stitutional. But as regards. incomes derived froni 
the profits of business, or from salaries, from pro 
fessional earnings, or from investments of kinds no! 
specified above, the Chief Justice agrees with those 
of his fellow-justices who consider that Congress has 
an unrestricted right to levy a tax upon incomes. 
American and commercial business life does not it 
fact admit of any such distinctions. as Chief Justice 
Fuller has persuaded himself that the law requires 
The law as passed by Con. 
As it now stands, 


One thing is certain. 
gress last year is fatally crippled. 
it is repugnant to justice and common sense. « The 
next Congress will haye to.deal with it somehow, and 
the simplest solution will be to repeal it altogether. 
The British Lhe squalid and. uninteresting annals 
Occupation of- the Central American republics have 
of Corinto. }een diversified this month by the 
unwonted spectacle of a British man-of-war occupy - 
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ing a Nicaraguan port for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of compensation for an outrage inflicted 
upon the British Vice-consul, Mr. Hatch, and the 
residents of Bluefields, by the Nicaraguan troops. 
Nothing could be further from our wish than to land 
a single soldier or sailor outside our own dominions 
in the Western Hemisphere. But even a Central 
American republic must recognise international 
law ; and assaults and outrages upon British consular 
authorities are not offences which can be overlooked. 
It is a horrible nuisance to enforce the law, but that 
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is the condition upon which laws are respected, and 
England certainly has carried long-suffering to an 
extreme point in dealing with these little States. 
Corinto was occupied without bloodshed. After 
some considerable expenditure of vituperation, it 
has been discovered that the United States had 
no intention of intervening to save Nicaragua from 
the consequences of her own misdeeds ; an arrange- 
ment therefore is likely to be arrived at by which 
the money will be paid, Corinto evacuated, and the 
outstanding questions referred to arbitration. 

In home politics the event of last month 
poo New was the election of the Speaker. 

peaker. ! 

Mr. Courtney has explained that he 
absolutely refused to be elected, as he preferred 
independence to the dignity of 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman 


a position of 
the Speaker’s chair. 
would have liked to be elected very much, but his 
ambition was nipped in the bud by Sir William 
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Harcourt, who, having been thwarted in his desire to 
be Prime Minister by the opposition of his colleagues, 
thinks it fair tit-for-tat to prevent them realising 
their ambitions whenever the veto lies in his own 
hands. By a process of natural selection Mr. Gully 
of the Northern Circuit was elected. He is a gentle- 
man who has at least one qualification for being 
Speaker, in that he has shown during his Parliamen- 
tary career that he is possessed of the supreme 
capacity of holding his tongue ; for the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is the one man who never makes 
speeches. The Conservatives brought forward Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, and a strict party vote was 
taken, by which Mr. Gully was elected by 285 votes 
to 274. 
There have been an unusual number of 
yp pans by-elections in April. Oxford city re. 
returned a Conservative by an increased 
majority ; Mid-Norfolk replaced a Liberal by a Liberal 
Unionist ; East Wicklow elected a Nationalist in 
place of Mr. Sweetman, who, abjuring Nationalism, 
had declared himself a Parnellite, and appealed 
to his constituents to ratify his change of front. 
They replied by promptly sending him about his 
business. In England, however, the only grain of 
comfort which the Ministerialists were able to glean 
from the ballot-box was at East Leeds, where a 
candidate who stood for Home Rule and Local 
Option was returned by a largely increased majority. 
So far, therefore, as the elections go, they seem to 
point to the maintenance of the status quo; an un 
certain equilibrium, without any decided bias in 
either direction. 
Ministers he Government meanwhile continues to 
and pursue the even tenor of its way. Mr. 
Rare. Asquith has brought in his Factory Bill, 
and Mr. Shaw Lefevre has introduced his new 
Reform Bill, which prescribes that the elections shall 
take place in every constituency on the same day, 
and that day a Saturday, and that no man shall 
vote in more than one constituency. The Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill has been read a second time, 
so that Ministers are pretty well forward with their 
legislation. As, however, the bilis will not be 
allowed to pass the Lords, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, this does not amount to much, ex- 
cepting so far as it supplies a certain amount of drill 
on the parade ground, which, after all, has its uses, 
although it is a very different thing from an actual 
campaign. One of the oldest members of the House 
of Commons and a faithful supporter of Ministers 
remarked the other day, that if at any time this 
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session the House of Commons had voted by ballot 
Ministers would have been placed in a minority. As 
they do not vote by ballot, Ministers seem to bear a 
charmed life. The cause of this he attributed to the 
extraordinary slackness of the Opposition, and this 
again he attributed to the dread which the rank and 
file of the Conservatives have of the ascendency of Mr. 
Chamberlain. The calculation of the Opposition is, 
that if Parliament were to be dissolved to-morrow 
they would come back to St. Stephens with a majority 
of thirty, which would make Mr. Chamberlain the 
master of the situation, and as they do not love 
Mr. Chamberlain, they are in no hurry to get rid of 
Lord Rosebery in order to make Mr. Chamberlain 
king. 

Of this subterranean discontent with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ascendency in the Unionist 
Party, there were last month many 
curious and interesting symptoms. The first was an 
article in the New Review, in whieh Mr. Chamberlain 
was described as a demagogue, and generally reminded 
that his own estimate of himself was by no means 
shared by the rank and file of the Tory Party. But 
the most serious trouble arose in the constituency of 
Warwick and Leamington. The resignation of the 
Speaker creates a vacancy which the Liberal Unionists 


Disunion 
of the 
' Unionists. 


proposed to fill by putting Mr. Peel, the Speaker’s son, 
into the field as a Liberal Unionist candidate. The 
local Tories having a candidate of their own, who had 
been nursing the constituency tor some time, revolted 
against the terms of the compact by which all seats 
held at the General Election by Liberal Unionists 


should be regarded as inviolate. The Tory Leaders 


supported the Liberal Unionist contention, but 
the local Tories took the bit between their 


teeth, voted down Mr. Peel at his own meeting, 
and forced him to retire, which he did gracefully 
enough. Then, as a compromise, it was arranged 
that Mr. Lyttelton, a Liberal Unionist, should stand 
To stand is one thing, to win the seat 
another, and it remains to be seen whether the 
dissatisfaction of the Tory rank and file will result 
in handing the seat over to the Ministerialists. By 
way of healing the incipient’ schism, Lord Salisbury 
wrote a letter, and Mr. Balfour made a speech at 
the anniversary of the Primrose League, in which he 
spread abroad before the eyes of the nation all the 
astonishing virtues of Mr. Chamberlain as a colleague, 
a statesman, and a friend. Even Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is believed never to approach a mirror without 
making a profound obsisance, must have been con- 
tented with the certificate of 


flaring character 
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which he received from Mr. Balfour’s hands. So 
for the present there is peace in the Unionist 
Israel. 

The Liberals have been so full of joy in 
contemplating the possibilities of dis- 
union among the Unionists that they 
have not paid much attention to the Independent 


‘The LL.P. 
Conference, 


Labour Congress which was held at Newcastle at 
Easter last. The Conference decided upon adopting 
a pledge of membership, by which the members took 
a four-fold pledge as follows :—l. I am a Socialist. 
2. I sever all connection with any political party. 
3. I vote in local elections as the branch of my party 
decides; and 4. In Parliamentary elections I will 
vote according to the orders of a conference specially 
The object of the party 
Industrial Common- 


convened for that purpose. 
was then declared to be an 
wealth founded on the socialisation of land and capital. 
At present twenty-one Parliamentary candidates have 
been National Administrative 
Council, and others have been elected who are wait- 


endorsed by the 


ing endorsément. It remains to be seen how far 
these Independent Labour men will succeed in help- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain to his coveted dictatorship. 
Judging from what was done or not done at Leeds, 
Mr. Keir’ Hardie’s forces are more numerous on 
paper than they are at the polling-booth. 

‘sninthie The Administration achieved one triumph 
in Trade 
Disputes. 


last month, of which it may well be proud. 
The gigantic strike in the boot and shoe 
trale was settled by the Board of Trade, who deputed 
Sir Courtenay Boyle to negotiate a settlement between 
At first it seemed hopeless 
enough ; attempts at conciliation seldom succeed at 


the contending parties. 


the beginning of a struggle. Mr. 

boldly faced the situation, and, thanks to the 
diplomatic tact and management of Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, what seemed discovered 
to be quite practicable. Not only was the strike 
settled, but arrangements were entered into which 
will go far to prevent any similar strikes in future. 


3ryce, however, 


impossible was 


If there be any truth in the ancient saying “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,” the Government may fairly 
expect to receive it when its time comes. The success 
of Sir Courtenay Boyle’s intervention has given an 
impetus to the movement in favour of establishing 
courts of conciliation and arbitration. The Govern- 
ment have introduced their Bill, but it is feared that, 
notwithstanding the urgency of the question, it will 
be added to the other massacred innocents at the 
close of the session. Yet both parties agree to it. 
The Bill introduced by the London Labour Con- 
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ciliation and Arbitration Board has the approval 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, the London 
Trades Council, the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, and other bodies. Notwithstanding all this, 
it is to be feared that Parliament will be dissolved 
before anything’ practical has been done. 
PRS na Two general elections have been held in 
tionsin the course of-the last month, both of 
eS which have resulted in ministerial defeats. 
" The most remarkable overturn is that 
which has taken place in Greece. In 1892 M. Tri- 
coupi came back from the country with a large 
majority, and although he was upset at the beginning 
of the year, he evidently looked forward to securing 
a majority at the dissolution. So far from this being 
the case, M. Delyanni, his opponent, has swept the 
board, securing 150 out .of the 207 seats. M. Tri- 
coupi himself has lost his seat, and he proposes 
to withdraw from public life. It is just twenty 
years since*he first became Prime Minister. The 
other general election was in Denmark, where 
the Radical Socialists. have returned a majority 
of the Folkething. For nine years, from 1885 
to 1894, there has: been a; struggle between the 
King and the. Folkething,: which was terminated 
in April-last: yearby an agreenient, which ended the 
long-standing dispute practically on lines laid down 
by the:.Ministers, - It was this agreement which was 
submitted to.the electors atthe dissolution, when it 
was hoped it would be approved. Instead of this, it 
has been scouted. 
Siithinedeed From political overturns to real earth- 
in Central quakes, the transition is not very wide. 
Europe. [ast month Central Europe was shaken 
by a series of shocks which centred round Laibach, 
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OF REVIEWS. 

the capital of Carinthia. For about eight hours 
the ground trembled, no fewer than thirty-one 
distinct shocks being felt. Every house is said to 
have been damaged, and the churches have suffered 
severely. The earthquake, which centred in Laibach, 
spread southward as far as Verona, northwaré to 
Vienna, and eastward to Agram. The shock was 
distinctly felt at Venice, Trieste and Padua. The 
trains rocked on the rails, church bells rang in the 
reeling steeples, and the population suffered the usual 
panic which people feel when the earth moves undet 


them. 
Death has been continuously busy among 
ae the notables. In Sir Robert Hamilton 


. the Empire has lost one of. its most skilful 
and trusted administrators. The death of Sit Charle= 
Mills, the invaluable Agent-General.of the Cape fo 
many years, has left a void which Mr. Rhode- 
will find it very difficult to fill. .The death of Mr 
Vishnegradsky, late Russian Finance: Minister, wil! 
leave no perceptible void, although it removes one ot 
the few personages who figured conspicuously at the 
close of the late reign in Russia. Among all those 
who died last month, few were more generally or 


sincerely mourned by those who knew him than Mr. - 


James W. Scott, the proprietor of the Chicago Times 
and Herald. Mr. Scott was one of the half-dozen 
greatest newspaper men in the United States; he 
had just arrived at the summit of a brilliant 
journalistic. career, when he was suddenly smitten, 
down in the prime of life at the age of forty-six. 
The life of a partisan journalist in America is one of 
the severest tests that can be devised for discovering 
the innate indestructible goodness of human nature. 
Mr. Scott, although a man of war from his youth and 
a fighting Democrat and keen politician, never ceased 
to enjoy the confidence, the friendship, and even the 
love of his political opponents. Mr. Kohlsaat, ¢ 
strong Republican, and at one time proprietor of a 
rival paper, was one of his most intimate friends, and 
in all Chicago I never heard anyone speak an ill word. 
of Mr. Scott. The news of his sudden death came 
to me, as it did to all who knew him, with a sense: 
of personal loss. Both journalism and politics in 
America are poorer to-day because of his untimely 


decease. 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 
April 1. Prince Bismarck’s Kightieth Birthday. 
Deputation to Sir George Trevelyan of Delegates 
rom the Episcopal Churches of Scotland. 


Pa. ae begau its Discussion of the 
Bug 
Petition ‘presente to the Tzar by Russian 


Journalists, praying for the Relaxation of the 
Press Law. 
2: Mr. Stoddart’s team defeated ‘‘South Australia 
by ten wickets. 
Municipal Elections at Chicago. 
3. Annual Meeting of the Bimetallic League. 
Anvual Congress of the lustitution of Naval 
Architects. 
Aunual Meeting of the Charity Organisation 
Soviety. 





MISS PEEL. 


(From a photograph by Walery.) 


New Ironclad launched by the German Emperor 
at Kiel, and christened the Aegir. 

Chitral Expedition Forces carried the Mala- 
kand Pass; five hundred of the enemy killed. 

South Australian Government decided to abolish 
the Militia. 

Directors of the ‘* Liberator” charge1 with fraud 
and committed for txial. 

Conference opened at the Board of Trade between 
the Leaders of the Boot Trade Dispute. 

London School Board rejected a proposal to open 
a school at Plumstead on Sundays tor “ People’s 
Meetings.” 

German Commercial Congress passed resolutions 
in favour of the Gold Currency. 

President Cleveland appointe! a Commission to 
examine the Nicaragua Caval route. 

“Union” Conference opened between Repre- 
sentatives of Newfoundland and Canada. 

M. Hanotaux, in the French Chamber, referred 
to relations of France and Great Britain in 
Africa. 

Canon Fremantle, of Canterbury, appointed Dean 
of Ripor. 

The French Chamber approved a Bill prohibiting 
the export of arms. 

Spanish Consuls complained to the American 
Government of the intended shipments of arms 
for the Cuban Insurgents. 

7. Chitral Expedition Forces successfully crossed 
the Swat River. 

= troops left Lisbon for Lorenzo Mar- 


al 


Sad 


? 


que 

Sir T. " Fowell Buxton appointed Governor of 
South Australia. 

General Elections in Denmark. | 


10, 


~ 


= 


20. 


— 


—_—_———_—. 


The Tartar Prince, with Jabez Balfour on 
board, left Buenos Ayres for Englaud. 

Meeting of Delegates of the National Federation 
of the Boot Trade at Leicester. 

Mr. A. Rowland Cluer appviuted a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate. 

Lieutenant Edwardes arrivei in the British 
camp, having been set free by Umra Khan. 
Agreement signed demarcating the Afghan 

Frontier. 


5. Deputation to Mr. Gladstone, at Hawarden, 


from the Armenian refugees. 

Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Par y at Newcastle. 

Conference of the National Union of Teachers 
at Manchester. 

Serious earthquakes in Austria-Hungary and in 
Italy. 

Nicaraguan Government, in reply to the ulti- 
matum of Great Britain, stated that all ques- 
tions of compensation, etc., should be referred 
to arbitration. 

News received of the capture of Umra Khan's 
brother by General Low’s foree. 

Lieutenant Fowler and other prisoners, who hal 
been detaiue | by Umra Khan, arrived in the 
Kritish camp at Sado. 

* Union ” Conference concluded at Ottawa. 

Treaty of peace signe! between China and 
Japan, and Li Hung Chang left Shimonoseki 
for China. 


* Dr. Percival enthroned as Bishop cf Hereford. 


Opening of the Canadian Parliament 

Welsh National Convention at Aberystwith 

The Khedive in Council approved a measure 
equalising the incidence of the land-tax. 


. Orange Free State Volksraad agreed to a mction 


of Federal union with the ‘Transvaal. 

President Faure visited H.M.S. Australia at 
Havre. 

New York Senate approved a resolution in 
favour of Woman Suffrage. 

The Indian Government offeret Umra Khan an 
honourable asylum if be would surrender ui- 
conditionally. 

Annual Conference of the Miners’ 
Union at Newcastle. 

Rev. Canon Browne consecrate! Bishop Suffra- 
gan of Stepney. 

News received of the relief of Chitral. 

The Tzar reje-ted the petition presented by 
Russian journalists, 

A Peerage was conferred on the Right Hon. A. 
W. Peel. 

Viscount Dancannon made a C B. 

Archdeacon Farrar appuintet Dean of Canter- 
bury. 

Canadian Government announced that an official 
should be sent to England to discuss the 
Canadian copyright question. 

Omnibus Strike in Paris. 


Nationa! 


24. Close of the Boot Trade dispute. 


Italian Supreme Court quashed charges brought 
against Signor Giolitti in connection with the 
Banco Romano frauds 

Miss Peel's marriage to Mr. Maguire, M.P. 

Japan replied to protest of the Powers re the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. 

Annual Meeting of the l’rimrose League. 


Serious Colliery Explosion at Denny, pear 
Stirling ~ 
Nicaragua having ignored the British ulti- 


matum, the town of Corinto was occupied by 
British Forces. 

British Soverignty was extended over the 
territory west of Amatongaland along the 
Pondoland River to the Maputa River. 

Great destruction by the bursting of the dam of 
the Bousey Reservoir near Epinal ; 120 lives 
lost. 

General Elections in Greece, in 
Tricoupis was utterly routed. 


which M. 


. Sher Afzul, taken prisoner by the Khan of Dir, 


arrived in the British Camp. 

Avnual Meeting of the Central Council of 
Diocesan Conferences. 

Prebendary Kyton appvinted Canon of West- 
minster, 

Ni aragua undertook to pay the indemnity 
cvemaniel by Great Britain within fifteeu 


April 20. 





April 27. 


days after the evacuation 
Forces. 

Difficulty between Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia arising out of the New Excise Law was 
ended by en agreement. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Oxford :-— 

On the death of Sir Geo. Chesney, a by-ele tion 
was held with the following result :- 

Viscount Valentia (C) .. oe 3,745 
Dr. Fletcher Little tL) ee 3,143 


of the British 


Con. majority .. 602 
In 1892: 





(L) 2,894 


“318 | 


Con. maj. 


MR. T. R. MAGUIRE, M.-P. 


(From a photograph by Walery.) 


April 24. Mid-Norfolk : 


On the resignation of Mr. Higgins, who joinet 
the Liberal Unionists, a by 1g -clartion was held 
with the followi ing result : 

Mr. R. T. Gurdon (LU) .. 4,112 
Mr. F. W. Wilson (Ly -- 3904 


Unionist majority 208 





In 1885: In 1886: 
(L) 5,275 (LU) 3,032 
(C) 2,872 | (L) 25 
Lib. majority 2,403 403 | Unionist eines 
In 1892 
(L) 4,069 


(LU) 3,599 


Lib. majerity 470 


East Wicklow :— 
On the resignation of Mr. Sweetman, a 
Nationalist -who sought re-election as a 


Varnellite, a by-election was held with the 
following result : 


Mr. E. P. O'Kelly (N) 1,253 
Mr. J. eee (P) a “1,191 
Col. C. G. Tottenham (C) 1,165 
Nationalist majority .. 62 
In 1885: in 1886 : 
(N) 3,385 (XN) 3,103 
(C) 1,000 (C) 984 
Nat. majority 2,385 Nat majority 2,119 
In 1892: 
CN) 1,433 


(C) 1,195 
(P) 1,115 
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April 30. Leeis (East Division) :— 
On the death of Mr. J. L. Gane, a by-election 
was held with the following result :— 


Mr. T. R. Leuty (L).. .. 3,999 
Mr. J. Danvers Power (C) 2,868 
Liberal majority 1,131 


In 1886 : 
(L) 3,920 
(C) 2,820 


Lib. majority 1,100 


In 1885: 
(C) 3,849 
(L) 3,504 





Con. majority ; 345 
In 1892 

L) 4,024 

tc) 3,197 


Lib. majority 827 





NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 
April 1. Dr. D. Morris, at the Society of Arts, on 
Commercial Fibres. 
2. Lord Brassey, at Curistchurch, cn Liberalism. 
Sir Henry James, at the Liberal Unionist 
Association, on the Unionist Alliance. 
3. Mr. Balfour, at the Mansion House, on 
Bimetallism. - 
Sir Edward Grey, at Eastbourne, 
Mr. Asquith, at Nottingham. 
Mr. Arnold Morley, at Nottingham. 





MR. R. T. GURDON, 
New M.P. for Mid-Norfolk. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


4. Lord Tweedmouth, at Pembroke, on Welsh 
Disestablishment. 
5. Mr. Acland, at the Education Office, on 
Organised Science Schools. 
Mr. J. Stansfeld, at the Eighty Club, on his 
Political Career. 
Dr. Tylor, at the Royal Institution, on Animism. 
Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, ov 
Argon. 
. Sir F. Lockwood, Q.C., on Art 
Lord Rayleigh, at the Royal Institution, on 
Waves and Vibrations. 

8. Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliot, at the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, on ‘* A Journey to Mount Kuwen- 
zori and South to Lake Tanganyika.” 

9. Mr. Asquith, on Child Labour in Factories. 

10. Mr. Clements RK. Markham, at the United 
Service Institution, on ** An Antarctic Expedi- 
tion from a Naval Point of View.” 

13. Lord Kimberley, at North Walsham, on the 
Armenian Outrages and the Government. 

16. Lord Tweedmouth, at Aberdeen, ou th> Govern- 


~~ 


ment. 
Mr. cove McCarthy, at Carshalton, on Home 
Rule. 
Mr. Courtney, at Fowey, on the Speakership. 
17. Mr. Goschen, at Devonport. 
Professor Petrie, at Kdinburgh, on his Archzo- 
logical Excavations and Researches in Egypt. 
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18. 


29. 


. Mr. John 


THE REV. W. H. FREMANTLE, 


The New Dean of kipon. 
(From a photograph by Russell and Sons.) 


Lord Tweedmouth, 
Government. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, at Neath, on the Uganda 
Railway. 


at Edinburgh, on tho 


. Mr. Goschev, at Plymouth, on the Unionist 


Policy. 
Lord Cross, at Llangerniew, on Welsh Dis- 
establishment. 


. Mr. T. Burt, M.P., at Newcastle, on the Coal 


Industry. 


22. Sir M. Hicks Beach, at Bristol, on the Govern- 


ment Policy. 


. Mr. Asquith on the Factories Bill, 


Mr. K. W. Brabrook, at the Royal Statistical 
Society, on the Progress of Friendly Societies. 


. Lord Russell, at the Criterion Restaurant, on 


the Hardwicke Society. 


. Mr. Balfour, at the Covent Garden Theatre, on 


the Unionist Alliance. 
Burns, at Clapham Common, on 


Socialism and ‘Trade Unionism. 
Lord Dudley, at Glasgow, on Labour Disputes. 





SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
New Governor of Western Australia. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

April 1. Shop Hours Bill read third time. 

2. Select Committee appointed to consider amend- 
ments expedient in the Lord’s Day A: 
(21 Geo, III.) 

4. Army (Aunual) Bill read second time. 

Discussion on the action on the Irish Landis 
Commissioners re the early payment of the 
Kcclesiastical Tithe Rent-charges. 

. Army (Annual) Bill ; the Grand Juries (Ireland) 
(No. 2) Bill; and the Evidence in Crimita) 
Cases (No. 2) Bill read third time. 

Committee appointed to join with a Committe: 
of the Commons to consider the question of 
legislation by reference. 

8. Land ‘Transfer Bill read third time. Court of 

Law Fees (Scotland) Bill read second time. 

9. Army (Annual) Bill and several others receive! 

Royal Assent. 
22. Presentation of the New Speaker for Roya) 
Approval, and Confirmation of his Election 
30. Bill to Amend the Municipal Elections (Corrups 
Practices) Act of 1884 read first time. 


HOUSE OF @OMMONS. 
April 1. Welsh Disestablishment Bill read secoud 


a 


time. 
Distress in Ireland Bill read second ti 





THE LATE GENERA& SIR GEORGE CHESNE), 
GCB, MP. 
(From a photograph by Maull and Foz.) 


2. Mr. Morley moved the second reading of his 
Irish Land Bill. 

Perjury Bill read a second time. 

Courts of Law Fees (Scotland) Bill read third 
time. 

3. Steam Engines (Persons in Charge) Bill referre 
to a Select Committee. 

Church Patronage Bill referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law. 

Debate on the second reading of the Poor Law 
(Electors) Amendment Bill. 

Merchandise Marks ( Files) Bill and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill referred to Select Com- 
mittees. 

4. Mr. Asquith introduced a Bill to Amend the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887. 
Bill to Consolidate Knactments Relating to the 
Duties Upon Inbabited Houses vead first time 
Adjourned debate on the Irish Laud Bill. 
. Irish Land Bill read second time. 
Documentary Evidence Bill read second time. 
Mr. Dalziel’s Resolution in favour of a Second 
Ballot at Parliamentary Elections carried by 
132 to 72. 
8. Mr. Speaker Peel announced his Resigntion. 

Sir W. Harcourt introduced his Local Veto Bil). 

9. Resolution of Thanks to tbe retiring Speaker 
carried unanimously. 


o 
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ean ' PIELD-MARSHAL § 
THE LATE SIR GEORGE SCHARF, TEE LATS Ly pen TR PATRIOR THE LATE MR. ALBERT GROSER. 
#RANT, G.C. 


Director of the National Portrait Gallery. (From a photograph by Maull and Foz.) Editor of the Western Morning News. 


Sir W. Harcourt moved an Address to the Queen 96. Sir A. Rollit’s resolution calling attention tothe 7. M. Vishnegradsky. 


that some signal mark of Royal Favour be Exemption of Government Property from Prince Wilhelm von Montenuovo, 73. 
conferred upon the Speaker. Local-rating negatived by 65 to 64. Mr. H. S. Stokes, 87 
Naval Works Bit] read second time. 29. Chelsea Water Bill referred to the Select Com- _8- General d’Audigne, 74. 
10. v". Gully, Q.C., elected Speiker, receiving 285 mittee on Water Bills. 10. Archdeacon Winton of Brecov. 
votes to Sir M. W. Ridley’s 274. Sir W. Harcourt’s resolution giving priority to 13. Captain Peebles, 27. 
22. Mr. Gully took his seat as Speaker. Government business on Tuesdays carried by 14. Vice-Admiral Jonkheer van Casembroot, 79 
Factories and Workshops Hill referred to the 252 to 230. a 15. Prof. James Dana, 82. 
Standing Committee on Trade, Committee of Supply —Navy Estimates. 17. Mr. H. R. Farquharson, M.P., 38. 
23. House adopted a Resolution that an Annuity of Mr. Speaker’s Retirement Bill passel through tear-Admiral Whyte, 78. 
£4,000 should be settled upon the Right Hon. Committee ; and the Shop Hours Acts Amend- Hon. Marcus Caulfeild, C.B., 55. 
A. W. Peel. ment Bill was withdrawn. 19. Sir Geo. Scharf, 74. 
Discussion on the Report of the Select Committee 39, Mr, Shaw Lefevre introduced @ Bill with M. Adolphe d’Eichthal, 90. 
(1894) on the Charity Commissiou. reference to Plural Voting at Parliamentary 20. Comte Leopold Hugo, 65. 
24. Tramways (Local Authorities) Bill referred to a ; ions. 22. Sir Robert Hamilton, 58. 
Select Committee. yy ker’s Retirement Bill read third time. Prince Joseph Colloreio-Marnsfeld, 82. 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill Second reading of the Conciliation (Trade Dis- 23. Rev. C. T. Whitley, x6. 
referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. putes) Bill adjourned. Hon. Sir W. Milne, 77 
Mr. Speaker’s Retirement Bill read first time. Captain Baird, 29. 
25. Mr. Speaker’s Retirement Bill read second time. “wear 24. Admiral Ruxtm, F.R.G.S., 64. 
Sir Geo. Trevelyan introduced a Bill to amend 26. Sir Patrick O’Bricn, 72. 
the Acts relating to Crofters’ Holdings in OBITUARY. 27. Lord Moncreiff, 83. 
Scotland, and also a Bill to amend the Local April 1. Dame Sarah Pollock, 79. Mr. W. M. Cooke, 69. 
Government (Scotland) Act. Mr. C. S. Gonne, C.S.I., 62. Canon Thornton, of Truro, 79. 
Fatal Accidents (Inquiry) Bill read second 3. Mme. Alexandre Dumas, 68. 28. Rear-Admiral Salmond, 57. 
time. Surgeon-General Pelly, 76. 29. Mr. W. H. Cozens Hardy, 87. 
Mr. Bryce introduced a Bill to facilitate the Con- 4. Right Rev. M. B. Hale, 83. Canon Pooley, 92. 
struction of Light Railways in Great Britain. Mr. R. Fitch, F.S.A, 30. Gustav Freytag, 79. 


JHE YELLOW MAN WITH THE WHITE MONEY; 
OR POSSIBLE SEQUEL TO THE JAPANESE-CHINESE WAR. 





Copiously illustrated. Price 1s. “ Review of Reviews” Office. 


i" possible development of Eastern competition as the result of the opening up of China, under the 
influence of Japan, has directed renewed attention to the possibilities of the future, when the Yellow 
races with their Silver money will enter into industrial competition with the White races with their 
Yellow money. This story was written and published as the annual topical story of the Review or 
Reviews under the title of “The Splendid Paupers.” It is the only presentation in the form of a romance 
of the economic laws which’ govern the present situation, and which enable the Oriental to undersell the 
British manufacturer. Without being a bimetallist publication, it enables the bimetallists to state their 
case in a manner which they themselves, being judges, say makes it one of the most effective and popular 
expositions of one phase of their doctrine. The second edition of “The Splendid Paupers” may still be 
ordered through any bookseller, or obtained direct from the office, 125, Fleet Street. 
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LI HUNG CHANG. 
From Hts Latest Paorocraru. 
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CHARACTER SKEJCH. 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


FTER many vicissitudes, Li Hung Chang is once 

more recognised as the one strong man in China. 

In that vast- mass of yellow-skinned humanity; 

among all those hundreds of millions of human beihgs, 

almost as indistinguishable from each other, to our eye, 
as the grains of yellow sand 


every day in the year if he only would read ‘it, although, 
of course, they could not. be expeeted to supply him 
with anything approaching the magnificent edition 
which was presented to the Empress, which cost, with 
its casket, no less than $1200. 


What will be the result of 





on the sea-shore, there stand 
up conspicuous before the 
world two personages: one, 
a woman, the Empress Dow- 
ager; the other, a man, Li 
Hung Chang. Of the two, 
the woman as usual is much 
the most interesting, but, 
unfortunately, the materials 
do not exist from-which we 
could construct a Character 
Sketch of this sovereign. 

It is only now and again, 
at rare intervals, that the 
veil which .shrouds the 
palace from the ,outside 
world is lifted, arid we gain 
a momentary glimpse of tiie 
secluded royalty. Such a 
glimpse was gained quite 
recently, when, ° on the 
12th of Noveiiber ‘last, the 
British Minister ‘at’ Pekin, 
accompanied by the Minister 
of State, presented to the 
Empress Dowager the New 
Testament as a_ birthday 
gift from 10,000 Christian 
women resident in China. 
According to Dr. Wright, 
who writes the aecount of 
the presentation which ap- 
pears in the Swaday Maya- 
zine for this month, the 
Empress Dowager, who, in 
thisrespect, is one of the 
most remarkable women in 
our time, at once set to 
work to read the volume 
which, had thus come to 
her hands, with the result 
that the Emperor wished 
to have-a copy all to himself. Seeing that it was 
the New Testament, he also wanted an Old Testament, 
to that by ten o’clock the next morning the palace 
eunuch hurried to the Bible depét with an antograph 
memorandum from the Emperor himself, containing the 
words, “One Old Testament and one New Testament.” 
This unique order was signed “ Father of ten thousand 
yea:s.” The order was executed, and the Emperor at 
once set to work to read the Bible. That he had 
done so carefully was proved by two o'clock on the same 
day, when he returned the Testament with pages marked 
down where certain imperfections were to be found, and 
asked to have his copy replaced. This, of course, was 
done. The Bible Society will only be too glad to supply 
the Emperor of China with fresh copics of the Bible 








From Kladderadatsch.} 
THE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE, ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 





The little starling has made himself protector of the rhinoceros, but the 
naturalists declare that he does it for his own gain. 


the perusal of the classic ot 
salvation for the world, as 
the book was inseribed on 
its cover, Lo one Can say, 
but every one reeognises, 
both in China and out of it, 
that we are face to face with 
« new era in that country, 
wnd it js quite on the ecards 
that the study of the Serip- 
turés may be one element 
which ‘will make for change 
in the great conservative 
empire of the East. 

Leaving the Palace, how- 
ever, With its august. oceu- 
pants engaged in studying 
the Word of Life, with a 
sineere hope that they may 
find therein a source of en- 
couragément ‘urd confidence 
coneerning the: fature, let 
ns turnsto Li Hung Chang, 
the second most conspicuous 
person im the empire, who 
has just returned home from 
Jupan, where he has been 
negofiating tlie humiliat- 
ing peace which China has 
heen glad to accept from 
the hands of her Japanese 
conqueror, It must have 
heen a bitter momen’ for 
Li Hung Chang when he set 
out across the sea to sue 
for peace at the hands of a 
nation who, but a few years 
before, he had confidently 
counted upon sweeping from 
the face of the earth if 
they provoked China. But 
pleasant or unpleasant, the 
task had to. be performed, and Li Hung Chang went 
through it with the imperturbable philosophical resigna- 
tion of his race. The attempt at assassination which 
nearly cost him his life was, in one way, a stroke of 
luck, and contributed immediately to the conclusion of 
the armistice which practically bronght the war to an 
end. The terms of peace to which Li Hung Chang 
consented were not more onerous than any one might 
have anticipated, but they were none the less a bitter 
pill for China to swallow. 

Those who can remember the bitter anguish with 
which France consented to the cession of her eastern pro- 
vinees to Germany, will be able to understand somewhat 
of the pain with which the representative of the proudest 
empire in the world consented not merely to sacrifice 
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the last shred of imperial power in Korea and pay an 
indemnity of £33,000,000 sterling, but to shear off -from 
the empire the island-king of Formosa, the outpost of 
the Pescadores, and, worst of all, the fortified peninsula 
of Liaotung.. Of all these sacrifices, the cession of the 
Liaotung peninsula, with that Chinese Gibraltar, Port 
Arthur, was the bitterest of all. The significance of 
the loss of Port Arthur, from a military point of view, 
is forcibly expressed by Captain Maurice in the United 
Service Magazine :— 

The possession of the Liaotung peninsula by Japan, now 
enables her always to hold a pistol at the head of China. She 
can at any time during peace-time, without declaring war at 
all, or even announcing any hostile intention, accumulate, 
within her own territory, the means for a decisive expedition, 
which during the summer 
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done her best to induce the Chinese to repudiate their en- 
gagements, in so far at least as relates to the concession 
of Port Arthur. At the present moment of writing, 
matters look very stormy. Russia is talking in a style 
that could only be, justified if she meant to declare war 
upon Japan, but every one hopes that that will end in 
bluster rather than in fight. 

A military writer in the United Service Magaz’.e, 
surveying the situation, points out that if Russia were 
to fight, without an offensive alliance with France, :; 
would probably get the worst of it :— 

If Russia is left to deal with Japan alone, she has no fo: 
in those waters with which she can dictate terms. By sea, «11 
things considered, I should think that she was decide ly 
inferior. I do not see how she can be superior on land, in tlie 
sense of being able to invaile 
the Liaotung Peninsula 





months will enable her, as 
jong as the Chinese empire 
yemains in anything like its 
present. condition, to. have a 
force under the wallsof Pekin, 
within six weeks after the 
declaration of war. Ample 
security one would think for 
the fulfilment of any condi- 
tion, and ample means, if the 

Chinese follow out some of | : 5 8 
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the suggestions that ‘have 
been made to them, and place 
obstructions against the pro- 
gress of Japanese commerce 
in the interior of China, for 
bringing the empire once 
more to its knees. 

But it is not’ only Port 
Arthur that kas gone, but 
the whole of the Chinese 
littoral and Korea. Again, 
to quote Captain Maurice:— 

The limitation of the forti- 
eth degree of latitude involves 
the cession of the entire coast- Maceo 
line from the port of Niu- 19a ee, Te 
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across Manchuria, until |r 
great railway is complet |. 
Even then the movement 
will be a long and arduous 
one. 

Of the three squadrons ‘/1¢ 
Japanese is probably 
strongest, since all the first 
eleven ships on the list carry 
heavy quick - firers, whi) 
many of the English aid 
Russian do not. Of course 
Iam only at present consider- 
ing material force. Japaii’s 
weakness is in armour | 
ships, but here the Russians 
are not much better off, sin 
their two little battleshiys 
are merely small armour d 
gunboats, whilst the four 
armoured cruisers, thouy| 
large and powerful ships, 
have only a short belt on 
the water-line. England has 
on the spot the very pow: 
ful Centurion and two splen- 
did cruisers. But, so far 4 
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chuang round the whole 
peninsula and along the coast 
of Manchuria up to the head 
of the Korea. This conces- 
sion gives Japan the means of landing at any point of the 
coast she pleases, of cutting off any attempted invasion of the 
peninsula, and, during by far the greater portion of the year, 
affords indefinite facilities for -the invasion of Manchuria, 
should she think it worth her while. 

Therefore Li Hung Chang, after having spent his life 
in endeavouring to make China strong, has had to crown 
his career by an admission that all his efforts have been 
thwarted, and that the Colossus of the East was unable to 
stand up against so diminutive an opponent as Japan. So 
far as can be ascertained, he loyally did his work, and has 
loyally abided by his promise. The ratification of the 
tréaty was promised within a week of our going to press, 
and if the ratification should take place, as stipulated, it 
will be a remarkable indication of Li Hung Chang’s honesty 
and authority, for since the treaty was signed, Russia, 
supported, oddly enough, by France and Germany, has 
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ships go, it would be a to-s 
up whether England or Japon 
’ el would win. Against Russi: 

Japan should win, as her fi: 
is stronger than the Russian squadron, and it has large docis 
and dockyards near at hand, whilst Vladivostock is not oy 
well-ec,uipped as a base. 

The situation, however, is too dark and clouded for 
any one to indulge profitably in any statement as to wl:vt 
may happen. All that we can say is. that, so far as we 
can see, the destinies of China are in the hands of astrong 
and capable ruler, who can be relied upon, who has 
been driven most reluctantly to see the logic of facts, aud 
who is too shrewd to wish to renew the war merely for 
the sake of losing a province to Russia rather than to 
Japan. 

The personality of Li Hung Chang is, therefore, the 
pivot point in the situation, and I am glad to be able to 
publish a Character Sketch of this potentate by «an 
American who knew him well in the days before China 
had come to grief. 
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THE MAN-AND HIS WORK. 





BY JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 


N 1879 when returning from Asia in the company of 
General Grant, he spoke of the men whom he had 
known in his journey around the world—especially 

the sovercigns ad statesmen of European and Asiatic 
nations. “I have met on this journey,” he said, “ four 
<yeat men, Bismarck, Beaconsfield, Gambetta and Li 
Hung Chang. I am not sure, all things considered, but 
that Li is the greatest of the four.” With Gladstone 
and kindred enthusiasms, and no special admiration for 
the political career of Lord. Beaconsfield, I recall my 
impatience over this judgment. But General Grant, 
intense in his single-mindedness and the depth and 
sinecrity of his feelings, saw European statesmen face 
to face as he had seen them from the camp-fires of 
City Point. He never forgot and down in his heart 
never forgave any apathy to the Union cause. He took 
unwonted trouble to meet the Duke of Argyle, greete:l 
John Bright with a sentiment akin to adoration, and 
undoubtedly regarded Tom Hughes as one of England’s 
<reatest men. ~They had been the champions of the 
North. It was with reluctance, assuredly with indiffer- 
nee, the courtesy of the head, and not of the heart, 
that he greeted statesmen whom history-will place far 
above Argyle or Bright. But to General Grant they were 
simply. the partisans of the South. Lord Beaconsfield, 
however, had given the North his sympathy. It was 
undoubtedly a problem of mathematics with that states- 
man, a presumption justified by what he said to General 
Grant and myself in Betlin in 1878. He knew that it 
svas impossible for the South to win, and Engiand should 
never weaken her empire by an unavailing and precipi- 
tate enthusiasm for an impossible cause. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE VICEKOY 

How far tho career of Li Hung Chang will justify the 
estimate of General Grant history will show. But he is 
undoubtedly one of the notable men of the century. 
When I first saw him in 1879 he was in the fulness of 
activity, an alert, imposing personage; tall, with a sol- 
clierly bearing, and a tonech of the poet in iis glittering 
eye. He had less of the passive Oriental mauner than 
was common to Eastern statesmen, the result, I presume, 
of much contact with foreigners. He would give you the 
English grasp of the hand, or more likely rest his hand 
"pon your arm in a gentle, caressing way, when taking 
leave. He had an abrupt aud at times turbulent manner 
—with capacities, I was told, for vehement anger—and 
there were occasions when courtiers and: high people 
would seek safety in flight, as was the custom in Beriin 
in the‘ era of flying bootjacks and imminent cudgels 
when the father of Frederick the Great was king. Li 
was never vouchsafed to me in this condition, was always 
a stately, imperative person, with a capacity for asking 
questions, and given to mockery and banter and unique 
views of Western affairs. He welcomed talk running into 
narrative, did not disdain gossip, liked to hear of the 
customs of other lands, relished aneedotes of eminent 
men-—Lincoln, Grant, and others. He had read interna- 
tional law, and I remember his handing me a copy of 
Wheaton in Chinese, and asking me to point out the 
passages in which Wheaton had laid it down that a 
aegro should have more privileges in America than a 
Chinaman. The Viceroy intended this criticism as an 
offset. to some demand I was presenting, for in his soul 
he cared no more for, the emigration question than the 


average American does for the Digger Indians in Lower 
California, and when I implied as much he turned it off 
with a laugh. It was the only conversation I ever had 
with him on the burning issue of emigration. He 
called it ‘an English trade question,” and cared nothing 
about it. 

Li Hung Chang was princely in his courtesy, consider- 
ate, streve to divine some way of conferring 2 favour 
would if possible anticipate your wishes, and do it off 
hand. He ‘would send his steam yacht fifty miles to 
render a service to the ladies of the Legations. His 
industry was incessant, and he kept in touck with every- 
thing. He would innocently read telegrams passing to 
Pekin through Tientsin, and if at all vague would send 
inquiry to the receiver as to their meaning. I remember 
that a foreign minister heard of the death of a member of 
his family through a message of condolence from the 
Viceroy, which arrived before the dispatch containing 
the news. ‘lhe dispatch had been entrusted to the 
Viceroy, and was belated in its delivery. This tendeney 
of the Viceregal mind to keep informed by other people’s 
telegrams. was, if ramour were correct, utilised by some 
of the embassies. It is said that when negotiations came 
to a hitch they would be advanced by a contidential 
message of a warlike character addressed to an admiral 
through the Ticntsin office, advising him to prepare for 
serious business. 

THE VICEROY ESSENTIALLY A CHINAMAN. 

Li was ever a Chinaman, and not superior to the 
superstitions of his race. There .were.stories of his 
adoration of a snake at one time current in diplomatic 
circles. We look upon such performances very much as 
a Chinese observer would regard the acceptance of the 
Real Presence by Napoieon or the doctrine of eternal 
wrath as expounded by Cromwell. As a matter of faet it 
was in the simplicity of his greatness, as history records 
of most men of his stamp, that Li did not disdain the 
superstitions of his people. 

Essentially a Chinaman, it is difficult to make such a 
character clear to the Western mind. Learned bevond 
any man of his class, and yet his learning would be 
ignorance to us. He knew a few English words, which 
he would speak in a timid, langhing way, like a child 
with a Christmas toy which it did not quite comprehend. 


* Otherwise he was familiar with no language but his 


own. It was beneath his dignity to acquire the 
barbarian forms of speech known as English and 
French. He would not say this, because he was 
too polite, but it was in his innermost thought. He 
resented what had been done against China by Western 
powers, and would break out into bitter words and sum 
up England’s part in the opium wars, the Japanese 
attack on Formosa, the spoliation of the Northern 
provinces by Russia and the French invasion of Tong 
King, as showing that China had no friends among 
foreign nations. Her very love of peace was turned 
against China. He was tolerant of the missionaries, 
indulgent, caring nothing about them. I never could 
persuade him into serious talk on the missionary ques- 
tion. He rather spoke of missionaries as a great land- 
owner would of some gypsies who had encamped on his 
estate. So long as they left his chickens alone he did 
not care. In medical missionaries he took a deeper 
interest, and among his contemplated reforms was the 
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introduction of Western medicine. “If these people,” 
he said to me one day, “ever come into the Chinese 
heart, the physician will open the door.” . 

The theory of any body of men and women coming 
over the seas to a ‘strange land and enduring hardships 
for the good of the people was something that no Chinese 
intellect could comprehend—not even the intellect. of 
Li Hung Chang. There must be some ulterior purpose. - 
And he would insist upon associating the Gospel with 
the sword, and see in the devoted persons who stood on 
the highways and preached Christ the men~who had 
battered down the ‘faku ports’ and forced opium upon 
China.: I cannot call it altogether obliquity’ of vision. 
It was rather an unfortunate coincidence ‘of circum- 
stances. The faith of the Bible was compelled to bear 
in his eyes the stain of the sword. 

THE OPIUM QUESTION, 

The’ Viceroy’s special grievance was opium. This was 
the curse of China. It was débasing her best people into 
a condition worse than slavery. It had been forced upon 
them. so that ont of its revenues England might govern 
India. Here was a drug—a Government monopoly in 
India—sold at an incredible profit, and yielding India 
an anxual income of several millions of rupees. China 
paid more for opium than slie received for silk. I spoke 
to him’ once about the increase of the poppy crop in 
China—fields red with the flower—and suggested that it 
would be well'to strike the evil'at home. His intention, 
he answered; was to encourage the growth of the home 
poppy until the Indian supply was driven out. Then a 
decree from the throne would destroy opium in‘ China 
and turn’every poppy field over to’rice or wheat. 

é. THE VIOEROY AND FOREIGYERS. 

It was never an easy matter to transact business with 
Li, and yet I always found him a man of his word. He 
would turn a question over and over -again—look into 
it minutely—quick to detect the slightest error in your 
statement. It was never safe. to go to him without 
having your case prepared. He.would take nothing for 
granted, nor accept “assurances” or “ understandings.” 
No Rialto usurer was severer in the reading of the bond. 
Blandishments or .menaces were in vain. He knew the 
tension which each State would endure—what was meant 
by Gladstone. or Salisbury ascendency in England, and 
the meaning of Democratic or Republican advent t» 
power in the United States., He knew how to play one 
against the other—when to give a significant smile to 
the ambassador of one, power or a no less significant , 
shrug to the envoy of another power.: He never over- 
looked the relations between Germany and France; nor 
neglected the jealousics of Russia. and England. But 
when once you had an understanding with Li—a com- 
plete accord—the matter was done. 

He never professed affection for foreign powers, and 
was fres from sentiment so far as they were concerned. 
If he ever had sentiment as regards- foreigners, it was 
toward General Gordon and General Grant. But to the 
average foreigner Li,was the man behind the counter— 
his business to make the best’bargain. You came: there 
to serve’your purpose; he would serve that of China, 
He had no pride of opinion as against a fact, and once 
the fact became patent, he would follow it to its con- 
clusion with logic and courage. In this Li was unlike 
any other statesman I ever met in China, and it- gave a 
reacon for his prolonged tenure of power. 

The advances of Li to the foreigners in China were 
never received graciously, and-he ceased to-make them. 
I was with him on one occasion when ~he. visited 
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Shanghai, and the attitude of the foreign population was: 
that of indifference or contempt. I think he was invited 
to. one. or two-houses, and made an afternoon visit to a 
rural club, looking at:a game of lawn tennis. Otherwise 
he ‘was ignored. ‘The commercial classes in the East 
never estimated the Chinese except as factors in com- 
meree. I-remember the disappointment of Sir Harry 
Parkes over this failure of his own people in Shanghai to- 
bestow on Li the attentions his rank. and. his general 
policy toward. foreigners deserved. There may. have 
been a deep policy in their attitude, but I never cou!d’ 
understand it, except upon the theory that the only way 
in which to deal with the Orientals was after the fashion 
of the East India Company. The success of that famous 
commercial experiment would have justified the belief 

But there was this exception. ‘The Chinese and the 
Hindoos came from different races. ‘The effeminate,. 
submissive, -compliant Hindoo, enervated under the 

scorching Indian sun, was another being from the China- 
man, who lived in temperate lands, and could endure the 

severest tests of civilisation. 

THE ‘VICEROY WATCHING JAPAN. 

Although the Viceroy was wedded to peace he had his 
valiant moments, and at times.he would lose temper, and 
especially with Japan. The growth of Japan in Western 
ideas, her pains'with her army and navy, the introduction 
of Western school systems, Li watched with suspicion. 
Why should the Japanese want to be Europeans? Were 
théy ashamed’ of their ancestors? Why not with the 
colour, tlie poetry, the art, the faith, the history, the 
legends of an immemorial past, remain Japan? “ How 
would. I look,” . he, would say, “in French clothes, or 


_ talking French—eating French food ?” ; 


The sweeping of Japan toward Western customs he 
would discuss in a bantering way, seeing the. comedy 
side and viewing ‘the phenomena as indicating weakness 
and “indecision in the Japanese character. He was an 
inflexible, conservative Chinaman. He would not remove 
a button from his garment, or a hair from his pig-tail 
So it had been for centuries. So the fathers had 
appointed. - So it, must ever be. 

The impressions thus made upon Li,by the “ advance- 
ment of Japan toward civilisation” led him to under- 
estimate that country. There had . been irritating 
questions arising out of the Japanese expedition to 
Formosa, and Japan’s claim upon the Loo Choo Islands. 
These had been adjourned rather than settled, leaving 
the Viceroy in a: temper with his. bustling neighbour. 
But his special concern were the armies of Japan. Nor 
was he deceived as to their ultimate purposes. “ The 
only nation Japan can fight,” he would say, “is China. 
And why war upon China?, We have no designs upon 
Japan.. Of what use the few islands that compose her 
kingdom to one of the largest empires on the earth? It 
taxes human endurance to govern what we have. We 
are not an invading people, and. why this army and 
navy? It can-have but one aim. It means aggression 
on the part of-Japan. ‘When that aggression comes 
China will sweep Japan from the face of the earth. 

JAPAN AND THE FRENCH WAR WITH CHINA. 

While these were the opinions of Li in his: valiant 
moments, they never interfered with his steady policy 
of peace. He was sedulous to maintain ‘terms with 
Japan. I know this from! personal knowledge, as time 
and again he requested me as Minister to do him some 
good office at'Tokio, looking toward peace. It was to 
our Government that he always turned when peace was 
in peril. ° 
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In this he was sustained by the high-minded noble- 
sian who then represented Japan in Pekin, Count 
Ennomotte, now a member of. the Mikado’s Cabinet. 
<Sount Ennomotto was a passionate believer in peace, 
seeing in war only the playing by Japan of the game of 
Western aggression. To. his wisdom, patience, and 
nmtiring zeal, sustained by the American Government, | 
attribute the maintenance of peace with Japan at the 
time of the war between China and France. If Japan 
had taken part in the contest and allowed her ports to 
become the base of French. operations against China, the 
vesult would have been disastrous to the Celestial 
Kingdom. The Viceroy was grateful to Japan and 
especially Count Ennomotto for averting this catastrophe. 
And when Japan, as a: further earnest of good will, sent 
a special embassy to China, headed by Count Ito, the 
present Japanese Premier, the Viceroy received it with 
honour, and saw in its coming a crowning victory in 
«liplomacy. 

I recall the importance attached to that Ito embassy, 
hoping as we did that it was the end of strained relations 
between China and Japan. I had many conversations 
with the Viceroy regarding it. So far as Japan was 
soneerned he had been profoundly jinfluenced by the 
advice of General Grant, whose last words to him when 
leaving China had been that a good understanding 
between the two nations was essential to their autonomy 
and development. ‘The General had repeated this advice 
in letters from Japan, and in others to myself which I 
had duly conveyed to the Viceroy. I suggested that it 
would have a happy effect if he would return Count Ito’s 
‘visit, and go to Japan as the head of a stately embassy, 
and see the Japanese for himself. I knew the Mikado 
would honour him, and believed that personal inter- 
‘course with the rulers of Japan would improve relations. 
He would thus be following the custom of other 
nations. 

What would have come of such an embassy it would 
‘be idle to anticipate, but I am confident it would have 
been a long step toward that complete understanding 
between the two nations so essential to their independence, 
and that it might have tended to prevent this deplorable 
war. 

THE VICEROY AND THE UNITED. STATES. 

The policy of the Viceroy toward the United States 
‘was amity. He believed, as he would say in his cynical 
way, that the United States was the one Power which 
had nothing to gain by assailing China; that it was 
aur selfish interest to be friendly, and therefore he 
could have no anxiety. Moreover, we were a Power 
that had put two millions of men in the field, and that 
was a potent factor in the Oriental mind. He aimed 
at the closest commercial alliance with us, and was 
ever willing to come more than half way. He sold 
his China Merchant Steamship Company to American 
merchants, because, as he said, if they could not fly 
the Chinese flag he preferred to see them under the 
American. 

These relatiens were strengthened when the American 
Legation departed from the old policy of co-operative 
action. This policy when studied, simply meant in 
practical experience that when matters went to please 
Great Britain there was joint action. Otherwise there 
would be no action until Great Britain was pleased. 
And as there were few British questions. in which 
the United States were concerned, it was deemed best 
for the American interests that the Legation should 
act alone, and, like its British associate, unite in 


“joint action” when such a course setved the United 
States. ‘ 

The Viceroy understood this attitude, and our relations 
were ever cordial. There were -few points of foreign 
policy that were not submitted to us in an unofficial 
form. Although the Viceroy did: not live in Pekin, but 
at Tientsin, some eighty miles. away, and although he 
never took part in the deliberations at the Foreign Office 
in the presence of foreign ambasadors, he was in con 
stant touch with it. Nothing was done without his 
consent, and when a question became critical a journey 
to Tientsin by the Foreign Minister was the only way of 
drawing it to a head. 


AT HIS MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


Tt is the eustom—one of the evidences of that 
devotion to father and mother which distinguishes the 
Chinese above other people — that when either parent 
dies the sons shall resign honours and employments to 
repair to the ancestral tomb, and there in sackcloth and 
ashes mourn for a long period. When I was in China 
as Minister there was speculation in politica', and 
especially opposition, cireles as to what vould happen 
upon the death of tie Viceroy’s mother. She was then 
in extreme old age—up in the nineties—and in the 
course of nature must soon pass away. This meant the 
resignation of the Viceroy—his enforced retirement from 
all office and a political. revolution. 

It came to pass in time, and Li hurried home to cele- 
brate the rites at his mother’s grave. His brother, 
Viceroy at Wuchang, accompanied him. Li had finally 
gone, and then what!’ Opposition had full sway, and 
before the season of sorrow was over his place would be 
filled and his power a memory. Suddenly, like a bolt 
from the blue, came a decree from’ the throne, signed 
with the vermilion pencil, commanding Li to lay aside 
mourning, and at the endof three months resume office. 
Such a decree was without precedent. To suspend the 
mourning rite in Chinese eyes was as if the Pope were 
to suspend one of the sacraments. But the Emperor was 
sacred and the command was supreme. His brother, Li 
Hang Chang, was permitted to remain at the tomb and 
do the filial reverences. Li Hung Chang returned to 
Tientsin. 

I was at Chefoo when the summons was issued, and 
one morning I saw the Viceroy’s yacht come into the 
harbour. I sent my duty, and said that if a visit would 
not be an intrusion upon his period of mourning, I would 
goon board and pay my respects. His staff-officer came 
with not only a cordial invitation, but. the expression of 
an earnest desire on the Viceroy’s ‘part-to see me. I had 
had an idea, based upon the way in which sacrificial 
duties are performed at home, that the sackcloth and 
ashes and physical privations were perfunctory or senti- 
mental.. But when I met’ the Viceroy I saw the signs of 
mourning. He looked like a starving beggar. He wore 
the coarsest raiment. His beard and forehead had not 
been shaved, and his cue hung down from a clotted mass 
of hair. Lines of sorrow streaked his face, and his hands 
were grimy as if he had been lying in ashes. And yet 
this was a nobleman, careful as to comeliness in person 
and the niceties of raiment, rather disposed to ostentation 
than otherwise. There was every evidence that this, the 
first man in the empire, had been as if he were its meanest 
subject, down in the very dust, in privation and penance, 
doing reverence to his mother’s memory as appointed by 
faith. A-few days later, when I met him at Tientsin, the 
beggar’s mien had vanished, and he was again the sump- 
tuous and well-appointed nobleman. The incident, how- 
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ever, showed the depth of the Viceroy’s devotional feeling, 
and that the creed of his ancestors was not absent from 
his life. 

THE VICEROY AND GENERAL GORDON. 


The Viceroy occupied a unique position among states- 
men and rulers in this—that he had risen by merit alone. 
As the cadet of an humble family living in a province on 
the Yangtse Kiang he had passed through the various 
stages of Chinese education, reaching the Hanlin College 
in Pekin and graduating with eminence. He knew his 
Mencius and the words of the Superior Man, and _ his 
share of the forty thousand verses, which, as a Chinese 
scholar once told me, were necessary to proper attain- 
ments. He was a poet and a philosopher, one of the 
literati. And as in China the literary man holds the 
highest place in the social and political scale, he received 
civil employments. His field came within the region of 
the Tae Ping rebellion. This devolved military duties, 
and brought him into relations with that extraordinary 
combination of the mystic, the soldier and the adventurer, 
General Gordon, of the British army. British history 
tells the story of the suppression of the rebeilion as 
if Li sat at the feet of Gordon and was pushed 
into victory. Chinese history,- however, and the tradi- 
tions, other than those of English origin, prevalent in 
China, gave Li the credit of having broken the back of 
this 1ebellion. There was a quarrel between Li and 
Gordon at the time of the surrender of the rebel leaders, 
because Li awarded them instant execution. Gordon, 
it is said, went to the extent of pursuing Li with a 
pistol, meaning to shoot him for a breach of faith. The 
temper over, and Gordon realised that if Li had failed to 
take the heads of the rebels he would have lost his own. 

In 1880 Gordon visited Li, and was for some time his 
guest at Tientsin. Russia was threatening another of 
her earth-hunger wars, and Li was anxious for the 
counsel of this resolute man. Gordon’s advice, so the 
rumour ran, was that Li should take his command to 
Pekin and overturn the dynasty, offering to go along 
and help. ‘The pale Viceroy listened in silence. I 
question if history tells of a more alluring temptation. 
Before such troops as he could have commanded, with 
the aid of a brilliant soldier like Gordon, Pekin would 
have fallen. China under the new dyjasty would have 
had a different place in the world. The revolution 
would have been among the landmarks of the centmry. 
But Li in 1889 was no longer a young man. He lavked 
the adventurous spirit. The dynasty had loaded him- 
self and his family with honours. His brother had been 
created a Viceroy. Even if ambition had had its wil, 
the sentiment of gratitude was not dead, ‘There was 
perhaps another thoyght. A dynasty created by the 
sword of Gordon might have rested under that sword, 
and Li would.have reigned as the pupil of an English 
resident, like the Rajahs of Hindostan. . 

Whether some: hint ‘of this came to light or not I 
cannot say. But the presence of Gordon in Tientsin and 
these repeated conferences with Li reached St. Peters- 
burg and London... They may have awakened anxiety in 
Pekin, and assuredly did: not escape the keen eye of Sir 
Robert Hart, the gifted statesman who presides over the 
customs service and has long been the confidential 
adviser of the Chinese Foreign Office. Russia was 
especially uneasy. She was not friendly with China and 


could not view without alarm the presence of Gordon 
talking military themes to the Viceroy. Complaint was 
made to London, and Mr. Gladstone, ever complaisant 
where Russia was concerned, gave orders that General 
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Gordon should quit China. So the incident clozed. The 
vision of the crown passed away. 
THE VICEROY AND GENERAL GRANT. 

The relatioas between Gene:al Grant and Ii had 
almost the element of romance. From the moment that 
General Grant arrived in China the Viceroy took the 
deepest interest in his movements. Messages from hins 
awaited us at every point. Arriving at Tientsin on an 
American war vessel, before we could debark the Viceroy 
came on board. -I remember the meeting, tle long, 
searching, curious glances bestowed upon General Grant, 
the courtesy, the deference and the respect. ‘The fact 
that General Grant had held sovereign power sank 
deeply into the Viceroy’s mind. And sovereignty could 
not be divested by any mere resignation or supersession 
by electoral forms. Then came the element of imagina- 
tion to be expected from a poet like Li, whose‘mind was 
permeated with hyperbole and Oriental fancies. He and 
General Grant were born in the same year. The name of 
General Grant’s opponent was Lee. His own name was. 
Li. Their stars were in accord, I recalf the fervom 
with which the Viceroy evolved this graceful faney, as 
though it were a message from the stars. His cynicism 
and haughtiness vanished. The fates had ordained their 
meeting tor some high purpose. 

The Viceroy not alone attended the different entertain-— 
ments given by the consuls and other officials in Tientsin, 
but arranged splendid feasts of his own. And during 
the entertainments he must necds have the whole part) 
photographed, as well as a special photograph of himselt 
and the General. I remember the interest ‘with whiel: 
he arranged tlie details for the picture. The table must 
must be so, The tea cups must be in such a fashion. 
And while the left hand was the place of honour ir. 
China, General Grant must appear on the right, as that 
was the place of honour in the United States. T was tole 
by one of the Viceregal household that when Genera) 
Grant left, the Viceroy moped about for a day of two and 
would do no work. 

THE EMIGRATION QUESTION, 

I was present at these conversations and remember 
that they were in a serious vein, witi nothing of the 
banter common to the Viceroy. He studied whatever 
General Grant said, and plied him with a multitude of 
questions. The theory and practice of government, the 
point of divergence aud resemblance between China and 
the United States, the meaning of progress in its essentials 
and details, the wisdom of progress—these were the 
themes. Gencral Grant was fitted to deal with such a 
man as Li Hung Chang. He had lucidity of view and 
sincerity of thought, and never said what was not mathe- 
matically exact fur the grace of saying it. He realised 
the relations between China and the United States, and 
especially as Li summed them up, the difficulties of China 
so far as. progress was conecrned. Some-law of nature: 
would diverge the overflowing stream of China into the 
United Status. Here on one side of the ocean channel 
was a teeming, on the other an empty, country, the one 
an overflowing reservoir, the other an exhausted receiver. 
The law of nature would have its way. 

General Grant urged upon the Viceroy that the solution 
of this Chinese problem—the outlet for a redundant 
population—was in the settlement of such islands as 
Borneo or New Guinea, or the newly opened countries of 
the Congo. There were vast tracts abandoned to the 
savage ani the beast of prey, even as America had been 
abandoned when Columbus saw San Salvador. Western 
enterprise had taken America and subdued. the savage 
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and driven out the beast of prey, and made it the seat of 
a ripe, fruitful and magnificent civilisation. The energies 
of China under wise direction, and with the accord of 
friendly governments, would be diverted to these new 
lands, and they could establish new Shanghais and new 
Cantons. General Grant felt assured that any such policy 
would meet the heartiest sympathy, and he believed the 
practical support, of the United States. For as must be 
apparent to the Viceroy, the very tendency of things— 
geographical relations, the laws of supply and demand, 
and especially the currents of commerce after the Isthmus 
canal across America was opened—would necessitate the 
closest commercial relations between China and the 
United States. There would be an alliance for the good 
of both, and one which contemplated alone the emigration 
of the commercial or learned classes from one country to 
the other. 

The Viceroy believed that such an alliance would be 
the realisation of his highest aims. ‘The difficulty as to 
the proposed experiments in New Guinea and the Congo 
arose from the fact that the Chinese were not a colonising 
people—they lacked adventure. The emigration to Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific islands and elsewhere, was the throw- 
ing off of a poor, helpless surplus that must live some- 
where, and no movement of the people. There was no 
emigration from China. No Chinese labourers went out 
from China, but from the British Island of Hong Kong. 
The British had made it an industry, as with slaves in 
the days of slavery. The Chinese followed civilisation 
and lived on it. Their genius lay in work and thrift, and 
could only have full play where civilisation already 
existed. 

THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 

The Viceroy went over the railway problem. The 
Russians were building railways across the northern 
plains. But they disturbed only the shepherds and 
caravans, Suppose, for instance, he built a railway from 
Chinghiang to Pekin, a distance of eight hundred miles, 
along the Grand Canal; what would he do with his fleet 
of junks and rice boats, the masts of which could be seen 
for miles from the windows of his Yamen? Here on these 
boats families lived—parents, grandparents and children. 
Tt was their only home, and their one industry was the 
transport of tribute rice to Pekin, Transfer this rice to 
railway cars, and it would be a saving to the Government. 
But what could he do with the twenty thousand families 
thrown on his hands? The problem with Chinese states- 
men was the support of a vast population. It was 
alone rendered possible by the fish and the rice—the fish 
which came from the rivers and seas, the rice which came 
from a soil of unexampled fertility. And even with the 
utmost care famines would sweep away millions. “There 
is but one relief from famine,” said General Grant, “the 
railway.” A comment that made a deep impression on 
the Viceroy. 

When General Grant took leave of the Viceroy he 
accompanied him down the Peiho river on his yacht, 
going out to sea to our man-of-war, the Richmond. The 
Chinese fleet had assembled by his orders to give stately 
ceremonies of farewell. The two men parted, never to 
meet again. Amid the firing of cannon, the manning of 
the yards and all possible functions of honour, we steamed 
over the smoothest of seas to Japan. 


WHAT THE VICEROY HAS DONE. 

As to the estimate of Li Hung Chang, by General 
Grant, as a statesman worthy to rank with Beaconsfield, 
Gambetta, and Bismarck, it will be remembered that 
General Grant was not given to extravagant opinions of 


men, and that he had scen Li upon terms of extreme 
intimacy. It is difficult to find a standard of comparison. 
Behind the Western statesmen were established civilisa- 
tions, the forces of advanced empires. hey did not 
create, but carried out what was begun. Bismarck was 
the successor of Frederick the Great, Gambetta of 
Mirabeau, while Lord Beaconsfield could only have 
found his ideal in the conquering soul of Chatham. Li 
Hung Chang was alone with his problem. History gave 
him no precedent, the political forces of China no 
encouragement, the outside world no sympathy. The 
Western nations looked upon China with carnivorous 
eyes. He would preserve the conservatism of China, and 
at the same time bring that conservatism into synchronical 
relations with other peoples. He accepted the appalling 
duty of war, realising that if China would endure she 
must take heed of blood and iron. He rejected nothing, 
was constant in the presence of any problem. He saw 
the forces of electricity. He comprehended the meaning 
of eredit, the dependence of China upon the money 
markets, the fact that there was an education beyond the 
Hanlin College—that men must live in deeds and not in 
dreams. Unable to educate young Chinese noblemen in 
Western military schools, he would found better schools 
and train them at home. Sceing that China was paying 
Manchester fifty millions annually for cotton goods, he 
would build his own mills, in which the Chinese would 
handle their own yarns. He established the China 
Merchants’ Company, and brought his commerce under 
his own flag. He strove to establish his banking system, 
and only failed through the folly of agents. There-was 
no interest, no industry, no commercial establishinent of 
the foreigner in China, which he did not mean in time to 
supersede in the interest of his people. 


AN HISTORICAL FIGURE. 


Whether the Viceroy will leave behind him a party 
devoted to this strenuous policy and ready to earry it on 
when his part is done, or whether it is but the expression 
of his genius and will—to end with him—-I cannot say. 
‘here may be in the business larger issues than the 
boldest care to anticipate—issues whose magnitude may 
be conceived when we contemplate what is really meant 
by forcing the sinister litany of war upon a nation whose 
inhabitants comprise one-fourth, or perhaps one-third, 
of the human race—a nation consecrated to peace by 
centuries of detestation of war, and yet descended from 
men whose prowess was once the terror of Europe and 
the sorrow of Asia. 

I see in him an historical figure of the century—the 
one Chinese statesman with the prescience and eonragi 
to lead his people toward what is best in our Western 
civilisation; a masterful, intrepid spirit, who has done 
his work with fortitude. I see in him a pathetie figure, 
remembering his own fair, proud hopes as.to China and 
Japan—now dashed to the ground through this miseral le 
and unnecessary.war. I see in him the truest of Chinese 
patriots, loving his native land with. single-minded 
devotion. I see in him a statesman ever the friend of 
the United States. And recalling as I do many personal 
kindnesses during the leng period of our friendship, I 
send him in this trying hour a word of affection and 
good will, with the hope that, out of a war which can 
have no other incentive than an intrigne of Western 
powers—looking toward the endless implacable game of 
aggression in Asia—China and Japan will: emerge with 
the happy if sadly earned consciousness that their 
independence can only be maintained by friendship, 
alliance and peace. 
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HOW THE WORLD WILL DIE. 
A GHASTLY VISION OF THE FATE or Man. 


Tue ‘powerful imaginative romance which Mr. H. G. 
Wells has contributed: to the New Leview'under the title 


of The Time Machine” ‘is brought. to a close-in the 


May, number, . There is no falling off in the thrilling 
and ghastly interest of the story. The idea, as I explained 
in_ previous issues, is that of the. invention of a machine 
by which we can travel backwards and -forwards in time. 
The inventor in this story describes what he sees and 


‘hears when he projects himself several millions of years 


into the future, and sees) the fate of our planet in its last 
days: Jn April the story broke off when mankind had 
developed, backwards on two lines—the well-to-do and 
aristocratic section becoming weak, helpless, amiable and 
refined creatures, who lived.in the light of day on flowers 
and fruits, while the working-class, relegated to under- 
ground caverns, had grown into loathsome vampire fieuds, 
who at nightfall came to the surfacc of the earth and killed 
the Gelicate civilised race ‘that lived in the sunlight, and 
carried them below to steck theirslarder. In the new 
number he projects himself many more millions of years 
ahead. 
WHAT MEN WILL .DWINDLE TO: 

All trace of ‘civitisation has disappeared, and the 
world is given over, so far as he can sce, to degenerate 
men and monstrous insects. Here is his description oi 
the man of the future :— 

I became aware of a number of faint-grey things, coloured 
te almost the exact tint of the frost-bitten oil, which wert 
browsing here and there upen its scanty grass, and running to 
and fro. I saw one jump with a sudden start, and then my 


‘eye detected perhaps a score of them. At first I thought.they 


were rabbits, or some small breed of kangaroo. Then, as. one 
came hopping near me, I -pereeived that it belonged to neither 
of, these groups. It was plantigrade, its hind legs rather the 
longer; it was tailless, und covered.with a straight greyish 
hair that thickened about the head into a Skye terrier’s mane. 

Seizing a,stone, he knocked one of them on the head, 
and on taking it up he was horrified on discovering that 
it was indeed.a degenerate and miniature mau. 

The thiug had five feeble digits to both its fore and lind 
fect—the fore feet, indeed, were also as human as the fore fee! 
of .9, frog. It had,; moreover, a roundish head, with 


‘projecting forehead and forward-looking eyes, obscured by its 
Jank hair. ; 


AND INSECTS GROW TO. 
When studying the miserable little object, he heard a 


‘sound as of the clanging of armour, and looking round 


he saw a monster approaching: which filled him with 
horror, and no wonder. He says :— 

I can only describe it by comparing it to a centipede. Tt 
stood about three feet high, and had-a Jong segmented body, 
perhaps thirty feet long, with ‘curiously overlapping, greenish- 
black plates. -It seemed to crawl upon a multitude of fect 
looping its body as it advanced. It had a blunt round head, 
with a polygonal arrangement of black jeyo spots. 

All the decadent men fled like rabbits. ‘He a'so fic’) 
on his machine, and when he returned there was not 
even a trace of the bones.of the miserable man whom thc 
colossal centipede had devoured. He says:— 

Evidently the physiolegical difficulty that at present ke: ps 
all the insects small -had+ been surmounted at last, and this 
division of the animal: kingdom had arrived) at the long 
awaited supremacy which its enormous energy and vitality 
deserve. 


AN UNSETTING SUN. 

After this he comes upon no more ttaces of humanity 
in ‘fhe world. His machine carries him forwards som 
jnore millions of years, and then he alights again :— 

The sun had ceased tp set—it simply rose and fell in t! 
westgand grew ever broader and more red. All trace 6f th: 
moon had vanished. The circling of the stars, growin 
slower and slower, had given place to creeping points of light 
At last, some time before I stopped, the sun, red atd vei 
large, halted motionless upon the horizon, ® vast dom 
glowing with a dull heat, and now and then suffering : 
momentary extinction. At one time it had for a little whil 
‘glowed more brilliantly again, but it speedily reverted to it 
sullen red-heat. I perceived by this slowing down of it. 
rising and setting that the work of the tidal drag was don 
The earth had come to rest with ene face to the sun, even a 
in our own time the moun faces the earth. 

He finds himself on the shore of a slumbering sea, t)) 
rocks overgrown with dark green lichenous vegetatio1 
and the shore alive with monster crabs, one of whic! 
attempts to cat him. 

THE END. 

Forward again for another vast space, and he one 
more finds himself on the shore of the silent sea, but al 
the crabs have disappeared. The sun glows continn 
ously, but its great. red dome shuts out half the wester 
sky,, which is temporarily eclipsed. This is his last 
picture of the end ofthe world :—- 

The darkness grew apace; a cold wind began to, blow i: 
freshening gusts from the-east, and-the showering whit 
flakes in the air increased in number. From the edge of th 
sca caine a ripple and whisper. Beyond these lifeless sound 
the world was silent.’ Silent? It would be hard to conve: 
the stillness of it. All the sounds of man, tle bleating 0! 
sheep. the cries of birds, the hum of insects, the stir that 
makes the background of our lives—all that was over. As tly 
darkness thickened, the eddying flakes grew more abundant, 
dancing before my eyes; and the cold of the air more intens: 
At last, one by ‘one, swiftly, one after the other, the whit: 
peaks of the distant hills vanished into blackness. The breez 
rose to.a moaning wind. I saw the black central shadow o 
the eclipse sweeping towards me, In another moment thi 
pale stars alone were visible. AIL else was rayless obscurity 
The sky was absolutely black. 

A horror of the great darkness came on me. The coll, 
that smote to my marrow, and the pain I felt in breathing, 
overcame me. I shivered- and a deadly nausea seized me. 
Then like a red-hot bow in the sky appeared the edge of th 
sun. I got off the machine to recover, myself. I felt gidd: 
and incapable of facing the return journey. As I stood sick 
rnd confused I saw again the moving thing upon the shoal-— 
there was no mistake now that is was a moving thing—against 
the red water of the sea. It was a round thing, the size of 2 
football, perhaps, or, it may be, bigger, and tentacles traile:! 
down from it ; it seemed black against the weltering blood-red 
waier, and it was hopping fitfully about. Then I felt I was 
fainting. 

The daring navigator then climbed on to his machine 
and hastened back across 80 millions of years to his own 
home and the present time. Such, with the exception ot 
the epilogue, is the end of a very powerful story, which 
impresses the imagination more than anything of the kind 
since Richard Jefferies’ marvellous “‘ After London.” 








In the Journal of the British Royal Institute for April 
there is a report of Captain Younghusband on tlu: 
“ Kashmir Frontier,” which-is of considerable interest at 
the present time in view of the coming settlement ol 
Chitral. 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA, LIMITED. 
A Jormrt-Stock Trapinc CompANy IN ASIA. 


Tue first place in the Contemporary Review for May is 
devoted to an article entitled ‘The European Partners 
in Asia.” The article, which seems to have been written 
before the difference between Russian and Japan became 
acute, asserts strongly that in Asia no other powers really 
count, excepting Russia and England, France being 
regarded as a very junior partner indeed, whose elimina- 
tion is to be contemplated as one of the inevitable events 
in the not distant future. The writer says:— 

PARTNERSHIP. 

What is the true attitude in which England and Russia 
ehould stand in relation to these questions which Asia is pre- 
senting and will continue to present to the European world? 
lt may be defined in one’ word—partnership. Weare partners 
rather than rivals; allies rather than foes. 

If England and Russia choose to constitute themselves ‘a 
working partnership for Asiatic business, their leadership 
would be recognised as natural and proper by all the other 
European Powers. The chief advantage of a loyal partnership 
is, that in most cases, it would prevent action that would be 
forced upon us if each, distrustful of his neighbour, sought to 
protect his own interests by independent action. If it were 
perfectly well understood that nothing would be done by 
England without first consulting Russia, and vice versa, half, 
and more than half, the danger of unnecessary interference 
would disappear. ‘I'he contidenee begotten by the agreement 
to act together, would, in nine cases out of ten, prevent any 
need for acting at all. And that is the great desideratum. 
What Russia and England alike wish to secure is time for 
quiet growth and naturel evolution, and nothing would be 
more likely to secure this than a frank and loyal under- 
standing that neither would move hand or foot in debateable 
dand without first consulting the other. 

So far as the redistribution of political. power in Asia is 
concerned, whether the question be raised by the conelusion 
of a commercial treaty, or the shifting of a frontier, the 
annexation of an island, or the opening up of an inland water- 
way, it should always be considered, not as a question for 
England or for Russia, but as one for England and Russia. 
In other words, all international Asiatic questions arising 
along the zone that divides the respective regions of influence 
of England and Russia should be handled as if for practical 
purposes England-and Rus-ia had become a dual empire, with 
@ common foreign office and a common foreign policy. 

THE TRUE POLICY IN TURKEY. 

Applying the principle of partnership to the Asiatic 
question at present troubling the peace of the world, the 
writer, while disclaiming any cut and dried programme, 
suggests the possiblity of dealing with both the Armenian 
and the Japanese questions on terms which would enable 
the two partners to act cordially together. He proposes 
that Russia and England should adopt an anti-Turkish 
policy in Armenia :— 

If. Russia were furnished with an European mandate, 
granted on the jnitiative of England, and supported by a 
British squadron at Besika Bay, authorising her to oceupy and 
administer Turkish Armenia as Austria occupies and ad- 
yninisters Bosnia and the Herzegovina, her coyness might be 
overcome. Such, at least, seems possible enough if the Anglo- 
Russian partnership were in working order. .,If it is not, 
the poor Armenians may whistle for their deliverance, 

The abortive programme of the European Commission, 
‘which drew up a scheme for the government of Macedonia in 
1879-80, affords an ample basis for a practical Anglo-Russian 
policy in the Levant which would be afonce conservative and 
progressive. . 

THE KEY TO PEACE IN KOREA. 

In Japan, where for the moment there seems to be a 

division between the Russian and English interests, the 


writer suggests all difficulty might be overcome if England 
were to support the Russian claim to a Southern sea- 
port :— 

At the other end of Asia, where a new Eastern question has 
suddenly been unfolded, an Anglo-Russian partnership would 
preclude all necessity, for fussy intervention between the 
Chinese and their Japanese conquerors. The Russians, it is 
well understood, desire a port in Korea or on the Manchurian 
coast which will give them access to the open sea, winter and 
summer. Vladivostock, their only port on the Paeifie, is frozen 
up four-or five months every year. She is not building a 
transcontinental railway across Siberia merely to let it end.in 
an Asiatic Archangel. Russia-will. drive her way to the open 
sea in the East, a+ she did’ in the West, by hard fighting, if 
need be. For it is to her a necessity of life. - Port Lazareff, 
or some other port, will be her Asiatic Petersburg. At present 
she is not ready. If she knew that when the time came we 
should support her claim to a port on the Korean littoral, she 
might well allow the treaty of Simonescki to pass without 
protest. Unless she has some such understanding she may 
make a great deal of trouble, and involve us in a very 
unprofitable and irritating controversy ‘with victorious Japan 

The more the new situation is contemplated from a practic¢al 
point of view, the more clearly it will appear to be to our 
interest to: postpone all these vexed political questions in 
order to be free to make the most of the opening of. China. 

THE NATURAL HEIRS OF CHINA, 

In the -same Review, M. Elisée Reclus, writing on 
“ Russia, Mongolia, and China,” asserts that the Russian 
partner in the firm is destined to absorb all Northern 
China :— 

Russia is the immediate neighbour of the Chinese, and 
natural heir to all the Mongolian and Mantcha territories, 
whether desert or populated, which may be-detaclied from 
China either spontaneously or by gentle violence. 

The Russians are own brothers of their Far East neighbours ; 
akin in blood, in instincts, and in ideas. ‘They have the same 
passion for space, the same. power ef adapting. themselyes, te 
their environment; if needful, they can. become Mongols, 
Tunguses, or Chinamen. Having, so to speak,.two, souls, our 
ewn and that of the Oriental, they are the natural mediators 
between the two worlds; and we may rely on them, with 
perfect assurance, to cifect the union into one body of the two 
halves, ag yet strangers to each other, of the human race. 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. 


THERE is a flavour of unexpected combination about 
the article on “‘[he Philosophy of Common Sense,” with 
which Professor Sidgwick opens the April number of 
Mind. He is addressing the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, and Thomas Reid, the founder of the philosophy 
in question, was Professor at Glasgow. But recent 
influences have set the fashion in' Glasgow of looking 
down on Reid and his Common Sense with a lordly 
superciliousness borrowed from‘ Germany. Professor 
Sidgwick sets himself to glorify the despised philosopher. 
He takes up cudgels for Reid even against Kant. He 
doubts whether Kant ever caught Reid’s' point-or read 
his works. He actually dares to suggest that Kant did 
not read the Hume to whom Reid'wis replying.’ ‘Against 
Kant’s ignorant disparagement of Reid, Professor Sidg- 
wick sets Hume’s own acknowledgment of Reid’s philo- 
sophie depth. He allows that Reid assigned ‘too inuch 
importance to vulgar common sense, and to the ability of 
plain men to judge philosophical principles.” But none 
the less he maintains that if Locke was ‘the ‘first; Reid 
was the second founder of ‘the distinctively British study 
of empirical psychology; and sober investigators’ may 
“even now find profit in communing with the earnest, 
patient, lucid and discerning intellect ” of Reid. 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF DR. JOWETT. 
REMINISCENCES OF ‘THE LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 


Tue Hon. Lionel Tollemache in the Journal of Education 
for May contributes a long article on the late Master of 
Ballial. It is the only good article which I have seen on 
Dr. Jowett since his death, and fully deserves what the 
editor of the Journal of Education says when he declares — 
it appears to us the fullest and most discriminating 
presentment of Jowett that has yet appeared, or is likely to 
appear till we get the biography at which his three friends are 
collaborating. 

It is not merely a paper of reminiscence and anecdote, 
but part of it is an elaborate essay, in which Mr. 
‘ollemache 
illustrates Jowett’s modes of thought and feeling by com- 
paring and contrasting the ground taken by him with the 
ground taken by Pattison—the standpoint of a modern 
Zwingli with the standpoint of a modern Erasmus. 


SOME OF THE SAYINGS OF THE MASTER. 


The most interesting part of the article, however, and 
by far the most quotable, is that which gives us some of 
Dr. Jowett’s sayings. Mr. Tollemache seems to have had 
unlimited liberty to interview the Master and to have 
used his privilege to the uttermost. Here are some of 
Dr. Jowett’s characteristic utterances. Mr. Tollemache 
says :— : 

I once reecived from him the following counsel: “ Never 
listen to a man when he abuses his relations. He will make 
it up with them, and then he will hate you for knowing that 
he abused them.” On another occasion he said to me: * A 
friend of mine of great practical ability told me that he has 
laid down for himself three rules of conduct. Never retract. 
Never explain. Get it done and let them howl.” Jowett re- 
peated these paradoxical maxims with a characteristic laugh, 
which seemed at any rate not to mark disapproval. 

The following example may be given in illustration, not so 
much of Jowett’s humour, as of his ready wit. I asked him 
(in 1861) what he thought of the conduct of the then Bishop 
of Durham, who had appointed a highly creditable son-in-law 
to one of the best livings in the diocese. “He is not worse 
than an infidel,” was the prompt reply. 

He complained tx me long ago that greater academical 
results had not been obtained from the ablest of the wealthy 
undergraduates of Christ Church. On those favourites of 
Nature and Fortune the stimulus of ambition might, he 
thought, be made to act powerfully, if only it were skilfully 
applied. This recalls what he once said to a pupil: “ Young 
men want ambition. You want ambition. This sounds like 
devil’s advice, but I give it.” He told me that under- 
graduates fresh from public schools often write better essays 
than when they have passed a term or two at Oxford. 

Jowett is reported to have said in a sermon: “ The choice of 
a profession is like the choice of a wife. It does not so much 
matter which you choose, so long as you stick to it.” 

Dr. Jowett, however, did not always speak seriously on 
these matters, and one of the occasions in which he 
spoke more in joke than in earnest was the following :— 

On my asking him long ago whether he wished to give the 
franchise to women, he merely answered with a radiant smile : 
“I have a friend who says he would rather see England 
governed by her five most incapable men than by her tive 
ablest women.” 

HIS PREDILECTION FOR MURDERS. 

Like every man the Master had his idiosyncrasies, one 
of which was a great delight in murders :— 

A. shy student, chancing to sit next Jowett at dinner and 
being at a loss for a. topic of conversation, stumbled on the 
unpromising one of murder.. To his surprise, the Master rose 
to the bait, mentioned some causes célébres, and dropped all 
formality. The young Oxonian afterwards asked a friend 
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who knew Jowett better than he himself did, whether he had 
ever had a similar experience with the Master. “If you 
can get Jowett to talk about murders,” replied the friend (in 
effect), “ he will go off like a house on fire.” This singular 
predilection can hardly have been due to a mere loye of sensa- 
tional excitement; the true explanation probably is that, as 
a psychologist, he wished to explore the darkest abysses of 
human nature. 

He also dearly loved gossip :— 

Jowett was a great admirer and constant reader of the 
“Life of Johnson.” I once heard him exclaim: “ L ae 
says that if he was thrown on a desert island he would like to 
have the Bible, Plato, and Shakespeare. I should be dis- 
posed to add Boswell.” 

Here I cannot resist the temptation to quote, more as 
gossip than anything else, a story which Mr. Tollemache 
gives in a footnote as one which would have delighted 
Jowett :— 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen used to say that he bought 
some curious little idols at Benares, and ordered them to be 
sent to his address at Caleutta. On their arrival he found 
that the box containing them was labelled with a delicious 
inscription, “* Gods, with care.” 


HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


Mr. Tollemache reports a good many of Jowett’s utter- 
ances on the subject of religion. He says:— 

In my undergraduate days I drew from him the admission 
that he disbelieved in the story of Jon#h and the Whale, but 
that he kept his judgment in suspense as to whether the Law 
had, or had not, been given from Sinai. He toid me at the 
same time that, even when he had felt most sceptical, his 
belief in immortality had never wavered, It may serve to 
mark the difference between a Platonist’s and an Aristotelian’s 
point of view if I mention that, on my speaking of this 
unfaltering conviction of his to Charles Austin, the latter 
drily remarked: “If I had that conviction, I could believe alk 
the rest.” 

On my once reminding him of the zeal with which Voltaire 
took up the cause of such victims of injustice as Lally Tollen- 
dal and Admiral Byng, he observed with a smile: * That quite 
makes up for his being an infidel.” [ remember telling him 
that Thad been assured that Miss Martineau, who was then 
living, not merely disbelieved in immortality, but gloried in 
the disbelief. “It seems to me,” he said, “ very strange and 
unnatural, but she may be a good woman for all that.” 

My readers may remember the story of the somewhat priggish 
youth who told Jowett that he could not.convince himself of 
the existence of God: “I cannot see any signs of Him in 
Nature, and when I look into my own heart, I fail to find 
Him there.” “You must either find Him by to-morrow 
morning or leave the college.” Did Jowett really say this ? 
It is proverbially hard to prove a negative. 

Jowett seemed to me to be not wholly destitute of sympathy 
with Catholicism. I once expressed to him strong indignation 
at the Catholic practice of withholding the Bible from the 
people. Jowett replied that he regarded that practice as a 
mistake, but not as an unmixed evil; he added : “It prevents 
the people from perplexing their minds with the Colenso 
difficulties.” ‘ 

But if Jowett had sympathy with Catholicism, he 
certainly had none with its cast-iron dogmas, and of the 
Athanasian Creed, for instance, he spoke as follows :— 

“Look at the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed. 
If the clergyman who repeats them regards them as a mere 
dead leiter, his conduct is not favourable to a high morality. 
If he believes in them, he imputes to God a very low morality.” 


HIS POLITICS. 
In politics Mr. Tollemache says Dr. Jowett was a curious 
compound of optimism and pessimism :— 


Canon Fremantle assures me that Jowett seemed to him to 
be in general sanguine about progress; but that, towards the 
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end of his Vice-Chancellorship, his physical exhaustion inclined 
him to political despondency. 

When I was an undergraduate, I heard a young man who 
belonged to the ruling classes express, in Jowetts presence, 
strong disgust at the way in which the sceptre was departing 
from those classes. Jowett replied that it was simply impos- 
sible that the government of the country should continue in the 
hands of a small number of families, and added: * A man who 
lives, as you do, in the first society in the country, should 
remember that there is as much vulgarity in thinking too much 
of social advantages as in affecting to despise them.” Never- 
theless, he once said to me that he hoped that, in spite of 
democratic changes, some remains of the old feudal feeling 
will still survive. He wished to keep up the House of Lords, 
and even wished the Bishops to retain their seats in it. “It 
keeps them out of mischief,” he said, with a laugh. He 
remarked that the landed gentry are generally kind to the 
poor, and he liked the agricultural labourer as a class. 


These extracts give some idea of one of the most 
remarkable articles in the magazines. It is written from 
first to last in a spirit of reverence and affection that 
might be expected from a friend who writes thus of 
Jowett’s death :— 

“When in 1893 the news reached me of the sad event which 
deprived me of my oldest and truest friend and Oxford of her 
brightest ornament, the words rose unbidden to my lips, “I 
feel that there has gone a glory from the earth.” 


The Backwater of Life. 


’ A very melancholy interest attaches to a short article 
of half-a-dozen pages in Cornhill for May. It is entitled 
“The Backwater of Life.’ Mr. Payn finds himself 
crippled and helpless, no longer in the mid-stream of 
what we call life, but watching from its backwater what 
is passing along the river :— 

It is said in Holy Writ that “sorrow may endure for a night: 
but joy cometh in the morning ;” that is not our case, but the 
contrary. The “dead unhappy night” is not so sad for us as 
the first grey streaks of dawn, when we recognise that another 
weary day, all emptied of delight, is awaiting us. “ Oh, Lord, 


hew long!” is then our bitter cry. 


After speaking pathetically of the memory of departed 
joys, and with warm appreciation of the kindness of 
friends, he concludes his melancholy little paper 
thus :— 

Again, in their wish to cheer us, they profess to see some 
improvement in our condition, which in fact never takes place. 
The best that happens is that the change for the worse, which 
is continuous, is imperceptible. Ordinary invalids have their 
*good days.” With us on the Backwater it is not so; there 
are only days that are less bad than the others. What is worse 
than all, some good folks think to raise our spirits by the 
reflection that we may live for months, and even years, longer, 
Because they are in love with life themselves, they think that, 
though in some less degree perhaps, it is dear to us also; they 
cannot conceive a state of existence in which one’s chief hope 
and constant prayer are to get it ended. Others, from equally 
kind motives, find another ground of congratulation in the fact 
that, though the nearness of the Weir is evident, we are not 
moved by it. They do not understand that one of the saddest 
conditions to which the human mind can be reduced—not from 
faith, but from pain and weariness—is no longer to fear the 
Shadow feared of man. 

THE Geographical Magazine for April contains a valu- 
able account of the Luchu Islands and their inhabitants, 
together with several other travel papers of more than 
ordinary interest. The most useful thing in the Journal, 
however, is the map which illustrates the paper on 
Venezuela. 
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CATHOLIC HEROISM IN JAPAN AND KOREA. 


Ir is a wonderful story which Father Casartelli tells in 
the Dublin Review of the Catholic Church in Japan. 
Evangelical Protestants have been fond of dilating on 
the marvellous vicissitudes of Christianity in Madagasear 
—its first successes, its apparently utt:r extinction, its 
real but hidden persistency, and its glorious resurrec- 
tion. Catholic Japan offers a singular and in some 
respects more striking parallel. St. Francis Xavier 
landed in the Island Empire in 1549, and about fifty 
years later the Japanese Church counted 1,800,000 
adherents. 3ut the intolerance of native Christian 
princes, the rivalries of Franciscans and Jesuits, and the 
intrigues of Dutch Protestants led to a terrible persecu- 
tion. There was a noble army of native martyrs, whose 
constancy lends fresh glory to the annals of Christiam 
heroism. But vy the end of the seventeenth century 
Christianity seemed to have been utterly trampled out. 
Yet in 1831 the crew of a Japanese vessel, wrecked 
ou the coast .of the Philippines, were found by the: 
Spaniards to be wearing venerated Christian medals, 
which they said they had received from their ancestors. 
In 1865 a Catholic Chureh was consecrated in Nagasaki 
to the memory of the Japanese martyrs of 1597 
but as yet only sanctioned for use by foreign residents. 
This event led to the discovery of the astonishing fact 
that, in spite of the supposed suppression of Christianity, 
there were whole Christian villages which had neve: 
abandoned the faith, but through two centuries had per- 
severed without priests of any kind in their devotion to 
the See of Rome. 

Thus [to quote M. Launay’s admirable réswmé of this mar- 
vellous episode], in spite of the absence of all exterior help, 
Without any sacraments —except baptism—by the action of 
God in the tirst place, and in the next by the faithful trans- 
mission in families of the teaching and example of the 
Japanese Christians and martyrs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the sacred tire of the True Faith, or at least 
a still burning spark of this fire, had remained concealed in a 
country tyrannised over by a Government the most despotic and 
the most hostile to the Christian religion. 

Persecution followed on this rediscovery of Catholic 
Japan, some six to eight thousand Christians having 
suffered between 1868 and 1873. Since then there ha- 
been peace and progress until in 1891 the Catholics im 
Japan numbered 44,505. Native Protestants are said to 
number 34,650. 

Searcely less remarkable is Miss Clerke’s account in 
the same Review of the Catholic Church in Korea, First 
introduced from Japan in 1594, Christianity was sup- 
pressed for a century, then re-introduced from Pekin on 
native initiative, then again subjected to fearful persecu- 
tion. She says :— 

In reading its history we scarcely know which most to 
admire, the heroism of the missionaries in braving toil, torture, 
and death in order to bring spiritual succour to the neophytes. 
or the invincible tenacity with which the latter clung to 
religious truth even when presented to them in the most 
imperfect outline. Deprived for years, and decades of years, 
of all visible anchorage for their devotion, without priests or 
churches, books or forms of prayer, since the scanty writing= 
they possessed were seized and destroyed by their persecutors. 
their fidelity to an almost unknown faith furnishes a unique 
chapter in the annals of the Church. 

It seems a great pity that “ No Popery ” prejudice should 
have kept concealed from the great mass of Protestant 
Christians the wonderful proofs of the vitality of 
Christianity which have been afforded by Korean and 
Japanese constancy. 
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‘THE BEST WOMEN IN THE WORLD. 
An Opsect-Lesson From’ Burma. 


Mr. H. Frenpine in Blackwood for May; gives a very 
«harming account of the Burmese women, whom, he 
<leclares have realised the ideals of their sex. As a 
-vesult they are loved and honoured as no women have 
been from the beginning of history until now, Mr. Field- 
ing is very emphatic, and his testimony is well worth 
quoting. He says :— ; ‘ 

Nowhere under the sun has any nation accorded to its 
women such absolute freedom, such entire command of their 
Jives,aud property, as have the Burmese. They stand in every 
way on an absolute equality with men, as far as law, as 
xeligion. and as custom are concerned. In the face of the law 
man and womamare alike. Girls share equally with boys in 
all inheritance, and they inherit absolutely. There are no 
trustees. between 2 woman and her property, and when she 
niarries she retains it. Her husband has no control over it at 
‘all, neither has he any legal’ control over her. From: her 
‘childhood up she is free. Chivalry, which praised women as 
gods and treated them as slaves, never came to; Burma. No 
Burman lover sings his mistress as something too good for this 
world, and then treats her as something itinitely inferior t» 
himself.. Their religion has never considered them, as the 
source ofall evil, has never warned man against them as 
snares to lead men to hell, and no Pope has ever called’‘them 
the “scle hope of the Chureh.” There has been no second- 
‘rate literature to give them false ideals of themselves, of man, 
and of the world. They have always bécn held for what they 
are, and they have had freedom to find their own place in a 
wery real world, unfettered by-conventions and rules, They 
have always had fair-play, both from men and from themselves, 
and they-have been held the best judges of what will goil 
them. Of all women in the world noné' are more womanly 
than she is, none possess in greater strength all the nameless 
attraction of a woman. 

All. vareers are open to all women in Burma, Mr. 
Fielding says :— 

Married or unmarried, from the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
‘almost every woman has some: occupation besides her home 
‘duties. In the-higher classes'she will have property of her 
own to manage, in the lower-classes she will have some trade. 
I cannot find that in Burma there, have ever been certain 
oecupations told off for women in which they may work, and 
others tabooed to them. As there is no cast for the men, so 
there is none for the women. They have been free to try 
their hands’at anything they thought they could excel in, 
without any fear of public opinion. 


As might be expected, men and women in Burma being 
left. free. to choose for themselves what each could do best, 
make. their selection-and leave what they are’ less com- 
petent to do to others. It is rather curious to find that 
sewing and embroidery are in Burma distinctively male 
occupations, The women are great shopkeepers :— 


The retail trade of the country ig in the hands of the women, 
cand they nearly all trade on their own account. Just as the 
men farm their own land. the women own their businesses. 
“hey are not saleswomen for others, but traders on their own 
account,;and, with the exception of the silk and cloth branches 
of the trade, it doesnot interfere with home-life. The bazaar 
dasts but-three hours, and the woman has ample time for her 
home duties when jer daily visit to the bazaar is over. She 
is never-kept away all day in shops and factories. Her home- 
Jife is always the gentre.of -her life; she could not neglect it 
for any other; it would seem to her a losing of the greater in 
the less. But the,effect of this custom of nearly every woman 
‘having a little business of her own has_a great influence on 
her life. It broadéns Her views, if teaches her things she could 
mot learn in the’ nartow citcle of home duties; it. gives her 
that tolerance and understanding which so forcibly strikes 
every one who knows her. It teaches her to know her own 
strength and weakness, and how to make the best of cach. 
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Another remarkable thing which Mr. Fielding men- 
tions is that divoree.is as free as the most advanced 
reformer could desire; but that not one marriage in a 
hundred is ever annulled. Mr. Fielding does not know 
of. any-case in whieh a.divorce has taken place when the 
marriage has resulted in children. 


A CRITICISM OF ‘“‘THE WOMAN WHO DID.” 
By A Woman Wuo-Has Done Som@rninc. 

Mrs, Henry Fawcert, in the’ Contemporary Review for 
May, devotes a few pages to the expression of her feel ings 
in regard to Mr. Grant Allen and “ The Woman Who 1) i(1.” 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett is emphatically a woman who has 
done something in this world, in a different sense from 
Herminia, and she goes for Mr. Grant Allen’s sealp w ith 
quite a refreshing savagery. It is difficult to say whe’ lier 
Mrs. Fawcett most-detests Mr. Grant Allen or his hero:ne, 
Poor Herminia, although denounced as a shadow, is, 
nevertheless, gibbeted, hanged, drawn and quartered for 
her manifold sins and enormities. Mrs. Fawcett be, ins 
by ‘reckoning up Mr. Grant Allen in this fashion :— 

If Mrs. Grundy had Jain for a century dead, if the British 
matron never had been born, if the whole of Philistia ‘cad 
been depopulated by the plague, Mr. Grant Allen would 1 ver 
produce a story of real abiding literary valne as a work of art, 
We have no mute inglorious Tolstoi languishing in Surwy 
He is about as much the English Tolstoi as Mr. Maeterliick 
is the Belgian Shakespeare. What he has produced up to ‘ly 
date of * The Woman Who Did” is u fair sample of what he 
is capable of producing. 

She consoles ‘herself by the fact that, although he jas 
written two hundred and forty pages of rubbish, they ave 
of no consequence, and that marriage and the family will 
not be a’ penny the worse. Why then, as Mrs. Fawectt 
herself puts it :— 

“The Woman Who Did” being as a story feeble and silly 
to the last degree, it may be asked, Why take’ any notice 6i 
It only seems worth while to do so because its duthor parp: rts 
to be writing in support ‘of the enfranchisement of won 
The author, therefore, has made a deliberate attempt to’ attich 
the fatal and pertidious barque of free love, whieh has no 
capacity in itself even to keep afloat, to a substantial craft 
which lias proved itself seaworthy, and has shown great power 
of making: way, even when wind and tide were ‘against. it. 
But it is satisfactory to remember that Mr. Grant Allen |.as 
never given help by tongue or pen to any practical effort to 
improve the legal or social status’ of wonien. He is not 4 
friend‘ but an enemy, and it is as an enemy that he endeavours 
to link together the claim of women to citizenship and social 
and industrial independence with attacks upon marriage «ind 
the family. The whole of the social revolution sketched it 
“The Woman Who Did” would amount in its practical result 
to libertinage, not’ to liberty; it would mean the immeasura!Je 
degradation of women; it would reduce to’anarchy the most 
momentous of human relationships—the relation between 
husband and wife and parents and children. 

Mrs. Fawcett winds up as follows :— 

The central idea of Mr. Grant Allen’s book is that marriage 
means slavery; but he only reiterates this again and aguin, 
without attempting to prove if. Indeed, he would have a hard 
task before him if he attempted to show good cause why the 
most fundamental of all human relationships should be subject 
to no human law or regulation. He purports to write in the 
interests of women, but there will be very few women who do 
not see that this little book belongs very much more to the 
unregefierate man than to women at all. The ape and tiger 
in man rebel against the restraints which civilisation has im- 
posed on his primitive instinets; but the ape and tiger become 
feebler as civilisation becomes more developed. Occasionally 
they utter an incoherent cry, and “The Woman Who Did” 
is one of them. 

Vigorous, no doubt, but is it not just a trifle shrewis!:? 
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THE ACHILLES’ HEEL OF SOCIALISM. 
Why Socratists Must Fat. 


. In the Forum for April Mr. W. H. Mallock hasan article 
which is much less statistical and much more practi- 
al than those with which he favours the English public. 
Ibis entitled “ The (Quintessence of Socialism,” and the gist 
of it is that Socialism cannot bs made to pay, for the 
simple reason that Socialism by its essence must cut up 
ly its roots the only motive which. is at: the present 
moment strong enough to tempt the few who can make 
money todo so. Mr. Mallock says :— 

The, quintessence of Socialism is not to be found in the 

posal to substitute the state for the private emplover or 
capitalist. This is merely the shell of the quintessence, not 
the kernel. The kernel is the proposal to reduce, to an inde- 
finite degree—indced, practically to extinguish—the existing 
motive to the exercise of certain exceptional powers, which, in 
asocialistic state, would be just as essential as at present, and 
yet to secure their exercise in all its present intensity. 

Every one recognises in warfare that one leader may he 
worth half an army. As it is in war, so Mr. Mallock 
Maintains it is in commerce and in industry: the men 
who make money are the able few without whom the 
most industrious masses of labourers would fail even to 
find employment for themselves. Hitherto the wealth of 
the world lias been made, and continues to be made even 
to this day, not by the many, but by the few, and those 
few can only be induced to exercise their exceptional 
ability by exceptional offers of reward. Hence he main- 
tains that :— 

The fundamental question on which the practicability of 
Socialism turns is simply this question of whether able men as 
aelass would continue to develop and exert their faculties as 
they do now when nearly all the motives which cause their 
itivity now, and which have caused it since the beginning of 
tivilisation, are carefully and deliberately, if not vindictively, 
aimihilated. ‘ 

Of course, Mr: “Mallock joins issue absolutely with 

wse who maintain that all wealth is the product of 

ur, and of labour alone. He says:— 

The entire increase in our powers of wealth-production is 
die to the concentration of exceptional human talent, in the 
mm of industrial ability, or the various productive processes. 
Mollective labour, measured by time, supplies us not with any 
measure of the actual value of the product, but at best with 
Wé unit of such value. The actual valuc is this unit multi- 
plied by Ability. 

A practical question which must be asked by practical 
men who are diseussing the possibilities for the reor- 
ganisation of society on a socialistic basis, is, whether or 
ist society has ready to hand men of the necessary 

ility to direct the gigantic business of the world. Mr. 
Mallock holds that it is in vain to look for such men in 
ié ranks of the Socialists, 

Socialism has practically made no converts whatever among 
He class of men who are competent to direct industry. There are 

Minlists who possess every gift of organisation except that of 
rg ening the production of the wealth which. they desire to 

ibute. 

mong all the men who are so voluble about dividing 
Munes, there is not a single man who has shown himself 
ble to make a fortune. 

The Socialists, then, have -been, and up to the present 
homent are, people in this condition: They are people whose 
Wtellectual ingenuity and whose moral zeal aim at inaugu- 
fing a new division of an income, the increase and even the 

imtenance of which depend on faculties which they none of 

m possess themselves, and on the. force of ambition and 

ves to which they profess themselves to be entire 
ngers, 
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If, however, Socialism as vet is unequal t» such practical wark, 
as it has thus far shown itself to be, it ean be unequab to it for 
iwo reasons only: first, that it does not possess im its own fold 
at present men capable of directing the productive work 0: 
the world; and secondly, that it is forbidden by its own prin- 
ciples to offer the only rewards that will enlist such men in 
its service. 

He maintains that if Socialists would give us a practical 
object-lesson in the way of utilising the savings of thei 
own members in some socialistic euterprise, they would 
do more to convert the world to the belief in their theories 
than any amount of preaching. 





The Contrast Between “I” and “Me.” 

In this contrast Professor Mackenzie, writing in the 
Tuternational Journal of Ethics, finds the seeret of adjust- 
ment between the claims of self-assertion and self-denial. 
“1” is self as subject, the self that is conscious, knows 
feels and wills, the mirror of the universe. “ Me” is self” 
as object—self selected out of the universe reflected in 
the mirror of “ 1,” and made the principal aim of atten- 
tion and volition. “The ‘me’ is a cirele within the ‘ I,” 
a narrow circle of particular interests clustering round 
my individual personality.” ‘Selfishness must mean 
me-ishness rather than J-ishness.” 1 must ever be J-ish. 
‘‘ Whether we are egoistic or altruistic—me-ish or you- 
ish—we are necessarily J-isk.” For I am I, and whether 
denying self or asserting self it is I who deny or assert. 
But I need not, I ought not, to be m-ish. This distine- 
tion helps to remove the ambiguity attaching to the term 
self-interest. Self-interest may be selfish or generous o1- 
neutral: it may be the interest “I” have in “me” or 
“you ” or “us” or even “ if.” 

So far Mr. Mackenzie develops Professor James” 
distinction. But he goes on to “think of three selves. 
the ‘me,’ the ‘I,’ and the ‘I’ to the second power, the 
heroic ‘I’” 

Tennyson’s weighty lines in “ C2none ”"— 

** Self-reverence, self-knowle ige, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
scem to convey this distinction. The self that we control is 
the “me;” we have to keep it in its due subjection. The 
self that we know is the “I,” the subject with its world of 
contents. The self that we reverence is the ideal self, the 
highest impulses that we have, our deepest insiglits, “ the 
best that we know.” 





Will Ireland turn Tory? 
In the New Ireland Review for April, a writer signing 
himself “C.” declares that many thoughtful minds are 
forced to consider whether in a Conservative and tem- 
perate clericalism, Ireland might not find satisfac- 
tion, dignity, and repose. A Catholic contingent of 
fifty or sixty Irish members, says the writer, could 
give a Conservative Government the power to settle the 
two great questions of Irish county government and the: 
land. A bold scheme of land purchase as regards 
tenants under £20 valuation might be passed into law, 
and by alliance with the Conservative landlords even a 
compulsory principle might be introduced. What he- 
says is, that Irish Catholicity to gain Radical sympathy 
with Home Rule, will not long continue to pay for'it by 
alliance with an English party which may not: unfairly 
be described as its natural enemy. Sooner or later, a 
country of Catholic peasant farmers, secure in their 
tenure, and many of them proprietors, must become 
Conservative. 
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A FRENCH VIEW OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Very few English novelists have been ‘honoured by 
fengthy notices in the Revue des Deux Mondes, but in the 
first of the April numbers M. Bonet-Maury deals at 
great length with “ Madame Humphry Ward,” whom he 
declares to be among tie first rank of English writers of 
the day. Indeed, he asserts that ‘Robert Elsmere ”-- 
which, by the way, he wrongly states to have been her 
first essay in fiction—attained the same immense success 
as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” .“ The English,” observes the 
French critic when attempting to sum up the causes 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s success, “though.so practical 
and selfishly utilitarian, have a profound leaning towards 
Idealism.” And he adds some interesting personal details 
of the authoress’s life. 

Mary Augusta Ward belongs to a family which has 
gifted England with a great poet and with a great educa- 
tionalist, Matthew and Thomas Arnold—Thomas being 
the grandfather and Matthew the uncle of the novelist. 
Mrs. Humphry, Ward was born at Hobart, Tasmania, 
where her father was for a time Inspector of Schools; but 
she was entirely educated in England, the family having 
returned there when she was six years old. Still she has 
always kept strong links with the colony through her 
mother, née Miss Julia Sorell, the beautiful and clever 
daughter of the first Governor of ‘Tasmania. 

M. Bonet-Maury declares that the authoress of “ Mar- 
cella” is, above all, a daughter of Oxford, for she spent 
all her girlhood in the beautiful old University town, and 
was in turn the pupil of Professor Jowett, Mark Patterson, 
Freeman, and Professor Green, of whom she has drawn so 
striking a portrait in the “ Grey ” of “ Robert Elsmere.” 
Miss Mary Arnold, as she then was, spent all her 
{eisure studying in the Bodleian Library, and her know- 
ledge of Spanish literature was such that she was asked, 
when only eighteen, to form part of a jury whose duty it 
was to decide a Spanish prize. She also spoke, and read 
familiarly, Spanish, French, Italian, and German. 

At the age of twenty the future novelist married Mr. 
Humphry Ward, then tutor and later a Fellow of 
Brasenose College. The first nine years of their married 
life were spent in Oxford, and during that time both 
husband and wife worked steadily—the one prepiring a 
monumental edition of the English poets, the other 
writing articles in the Quarterly Leview and contributing 
to Smith and Wace’s “ Dictionary of Christian Biography.” 
The latter notices, signed “ M. A. W.,” prove that the 
writer already possessed keen insight and a fine literary 
faculty. 

Mrs. Ward always aims, says her foreign biographer, 
“to remedy the moral and material sufferings of our 
latter-day world;” and he analyses, with considerable 
acuteness, the. plots of “Robert Elsmere,” “ David 
Grieve,” and “ Marcella.” Like most people, he considers 
her last book to be decidedly her best; but not content 
with describing Mrs. Ward as. a novelist, he also gives a 
brief sketch of her work at. University Hall, an institu- 
tion which she started, in conjunction with the Dowager 
Countess Russell, Frances Power Cobbe, and Dr. Martineau, 
which first came into being on November 29th, 1890, 
and which has now grown to such proportions as to 
require a large building all to itself. This final New 
University Hall is to be situated in Somers Town—a 
district described by M. Bonet-Maury as being as squalid 
and resourceless as the East End. £3,000 will be required 
to build the hall, £1,000 of which has already been pro- 
mised by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 
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A NORWEGIAN NOVELIST. 

A SPECIALLY good feature in Kringsjaa is Carl Nacrup’s 
finely-written series of papers on Norwegian authors, 
The second part of the series is devoted to the younger 
and the youngest writers, and the subject of his article 
in the. current issue (April 15th) is Arne Dybfest, a 
singularly sensitively-strong and poetical novelist who 
died quite recently in his twenty-fourth year anil is 
already all but forgotten now. Carl Naerup likens this 
“most naive, most bizarre, most desolate of all the 
younger Norse writers,” to the sensitiva amorosa, that 
strange, rare plant which, according to Ola’ Hansson, 
springs to life in the over-cultivated soil of moder 
society, and whose petals are filled with morbid oils, 
whose perfume is of a sickly sweetness, and whos 
colouring is smothered (?) like the air in a sick chamber 
with curtains drawn, and is pink like a dying sunset.” 
With this strange, rare plant, Carl Naerup likens Dy Liest, 
and though the comparison does not strike one as being 
expressive of the admiration the critic later on evinces it 
appears nevertheless a most fitting one. For in Dyhiest’s 
three books “Ira,” “Two Novels,’ and “A Desvlate 
One,” there is much that is morbid and indicative of « 
supersensitive and fantastic nature, as well as much that 
is wonderfully beautiful. Carl Naerup remarks. th:.t in 
the whole cult of younger authors there is but one who 
has equalled Dybfest in full-toned, exquisitely rhythmical 
prose, and that is Thomas Krag in his “Mulm.” But, 
he hastens to add—lest the comparison rob Krag of his 
good name and repute—Dybfest as a colourist hus a 
strong predilection for verdigris, sulphur-yellow, and 
he!l-blue—les phosphorescences de la pourriture, as Gautier 
ealls them—with which Krag has naught in common, 
Naerup gives some extracts from “Ira” and “Th 
Desolate One,” which, are singularly powerful and weir, 
end his whole study of this gifted boy-disciple of the 
decadent school is a fascinating one both from a literary 
and a psychological point of view. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Story. 

“ THE Story of Bessie Costrell,” which Seridner describes 
as a. novelette, is begun in Cornhill and in Se ‘bv 
for May. It is a story of village life in an agricu!tuni 


district. John Boldrewood, who had worked for filty§» 


six years as a labourer on a farm and saved £7 
out of wages not exceeding 15s. a week, is perplexe! 
on the death of his sister by the necessity of finding 
a custodian for his golden hoard. Contrary to thi 
advice of his dying sister he leaves the money in char: 
of Bessie Costrell, his niece, who is married to an IJndg 
pendent deacon in the village. Instead of keeping ti 
money safely, she begins to pilfer and takes to drinking 
Her stepson, a worthless tramp, finding her at the bo 
clears it of everything excepting two sovereigns whicli! 
ieaves behind. There the story breaks off. In the net 
number John Boldrewood is about to arrive to find tli 
his cherished hoard is gone. 


In an interesting’ article entitled “St. Nicholas | 
England” in the Cornhill Magazine for May we have 
sketch of the good St. Nicholas, the bishop of Myra, 4 
Asia Minor, who has nevertheless become the att 
saint of all sorts and conditions of men, and )h 
churches built to his honour all round the Engl 
coast. The article is one of those which are only to 
tound in Cornhill. 
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THE ERUPTION OF KRAKATOA. 
DEscRIBED BY AN Eye-WITNESS. 
' Ove of the most remarkable articles in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine for April is the illustrated description of the 
eruption of the great volcano of Krakatoa, described for 
the first time by an eye-witness. Mr. Jean Van Gestel. 
the author of the paper, was one of the persons seut off 
by the Dutch Government to take scientific observations. 
THE VOLCANO IN ERUPTION. 

They saw an immense column of fire, and what appeared 
to be smoke, at a distance of fifty miles off. From time to 
time immense fragments of incandescent stone were hurled 
up from the crater three or four hundred feet into the air, 
when they burst with a loud explosion. When they were 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore, they discovered that 
what they supposed to be a river was a torrent of molten 
sulphur. They landed on the island, and endeavoured 
to climb towards ‘the crater. At the distance of half-a- 
mile their skin roasted and cracked. For the first three 
hundred feet from the edge of: the crater, the ascending 
column was one uniform white-hot mass of clear flame of 
dazzling brightness. This column of flame was about 
one and a half miles in diameter. As he turned back to 
the ship, he saw the bottom of the footprints that he had 
made in coming, aglow with fire from beneath. The 
steamer then returned. This was in May, and the erup- 
tion continued night and day until the 12th of August. 

HOW THE CITY OF ANJEK PERISHED. 

By that time every one had got used to it, and no one 
even talked about it any more. On August 12th, Mr. 
Van Gestel, looking out from his valley a mile up the 
mountain slope, behind the city of Anjer, thirty miles 
from Krakatoa, was much impressed by the beauty of the 


scene. He was smoking a cigar, taking his morning cup 
of coffee. The birds were singing and the fishermen’s 


boats were lying in the bay at anchor. As he looked, he 
suddenly became aware that all the little boats were 
moving in one direction. In an instant, to his intense 
surprise, they all disappeared. He ran higher up the 
hill, where he commanded a better view, and looked 
out to sea :— 

Instantly a great glare of fire right in the midst of water 
caught my eyes, and all the way across the bay and the strait, 
and in a straight line of flame to the very Island of Krakatoa 
itself, the bottom of the sea seemed to have cracked open so 
that the subterranean fires were belching forth. On either 
side of this wall of flames, down into this subaqueous chasm, 
the waters of the strait were pouring with a tremendous 
hissing sound, which seemed at every moment as if the flames 
would be extinguished; but they were not. There were twin 
cataracts, and between the two cataracts rosea great crackling 
wall of fire hemmed in by clouds of steam of the same cottony 
appearance which I have spoken of before. It was in this 
abyss that the fishing-boats were disappearing even as I 
looked, whirling down the hissing precipice, the roar of which 
was already calling out excited crowds in the city of Anjer at 
my feet. 

THE DEATH CRY OF SIXTY THOUSAND SOULS. 


While he was looking, an immense and deafening 
explosion, louder than ever heard at Krakatoa, partialiv 
stunned him. It was a moment or two before he coull 
realise the fact that the whole world had been plunged 
into darkness: — 

Darkness had instantly shrouded the world. Through this 
darkness, which was punctuated by distant cries and groans, 
the falling of heavy bodies, and the creaking disruption of 
masses of brick and timber, most of all the roaring and crash- 
ing of breakers on the ocean, were audible. The city of Anjer, 
with all its sixty thousand people inand about it, had been blotted 
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out, and if any living being save myself remained, I did not 
tind it out then. One of those deafening explosions followed 
another, as some new submerged area was suddenly heaved up 
by the volcanic fire below, and the sea admitted to the hollow 
depths where that fire had raged in vain for centuries. 

The awful surge of the ocean as it rushed landward 
frightened him, and he ran up the mountain side. 

FLEEING FOR LIFE. 

For hours and hours he fled upwards along the road in 
the darkness. At last he saw a house standing on the 
roadside. He rushed in, thinking to find relief from the 
intense heat, but through the tiles of the floor little blue 
flames were flickering, and the house itself seemed like a 
furnace, Under the floor he saw the body of a woman in 
native garments. At last, at four or five o'clock in the 
afternoon, he reached the city of Serang, where he was 
the first to bring the news. He was supposed to be a 
lunatic for two days. At last he was soothed by drugs 
into sleep, and soon afterwards recovered. When he 
returned he found that every life and bit of vegetation 
had been tonsumed, and every living creature blasted and 
burnt up. Six hundred miles away it was necessary to 
burn lamps all day. The city of Anjer lay 100 feet under 
water. Mr. Van Gestel says that he thinks it is a very 
moderate estimate that two hundred thousand persons 
lost their lives in Java and Sumatra. The north-west 
coast of Java was covered six and seven feet deep with 
ashes, A year later an immense lump of pumice-stone, 
undoubtedly cast up by this explosion, was found floating 
in the Mediterranean covered with barnacles. Pulverised 
pumice and ashes are known to have been carried many 
thousands of miles, and to have been held in suspension in 
the atmosphere for years. 


BIMETALLISM AND CHINESE COMPETITION. 

In the Nutional Review is published what is called “ A 
Dialogue on Bimetallism,” by Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
but thisis 2 misnomer. Some one has asked Mr. Courtney 
a series of questions on bimetallism, and he has answered 
them, query and answer in parallelcolumns. The follow- 
ing. observations of Mr. Courtney as to the possible 
improvement which bimetallism might make in diminish- 
ing the stress of competition of the yellow man with the 
white money may be worth roting :— 

So fur as silver falls in value the effect in silver-using 
countries is just the reverse of what is experienced under 
appreciation. Charges of a fixed kind becoming less, and 
wages altering slowly, there is a stimulus to production. The 
movement being in opposite directions in gold and silver using 
countries, there is in respect of commodities which are produce: 
in both an aggravated disadvantage to the gold-standar:l 
country. Bimetallism at the existing ratio would arrest the 
divergence and prevent the further development of competition, 
and it is at least open to inquiry whether something might not 
be done to retrace the process through which we have been 
passing. Not India alone, China and Japan (the latter in a 
very noteworthy degree) are our rivals in manufacture. 

It is admitted that if an international agreement established 
a ratio, and thus ensured a universal standard of value, that 
standard would still be liable to change; but the change would 
affect all nations so as to remove the present aggravation of 
international competition ; and as, moreover, the standard of 
the future would be controlled by the metal which is tending 
to become cheaper, the effect of the changes of the future 
(common to all) would be to stimulate, rather than contract, 
enterprise—to make industry everywhere more energetic, 
because diminishing the weight of the charges upon it. For 
the reasons I have given I believe the gain that would ensue 
for England would far outweigh any loss of tribute on the 
part of money-lending Englishmen. 
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THE NAVAL BATTLES OF THE FUTURE. 

‘Aparna P. H. Cotoms, writing in the North American 
Review for April on “ The Torpedo in Modern Warfare,” 
calls attention to the‘extent to which the battleship has 
become obsolete, owing to the construction of the so-callet 
torpedo destroyer, some of which are capable of manceuvr- 
ing at the rate of thirty milesan hour. Admiral Colomb’s 
thesis is that the naval battles of the future will be by 
these small craft, whose rapidity in manceuvring and the 
destructive power of whose torpedo armaments will enable 
them to make short work of the slower and immensely 
more costly.ironclads . After describing the rate at which 
these-so-called torpedo-boat destroyers move, he asks :— 

What, then, is to prevent the successful. attask—even in 
broad daylight—of these,new torpedo-boats on battleships ? 
We have the torpedo-boat in. all ordinary weather. probably 
with an excess of speed over our. fastest battleships of perhaps 
ten knots, over others of fourteen knots.’ Gun-fire cannot be 
very effective over 2,000 yards at sea, ‘If the 'torpedo-boat 
destroyers can maintain their speed ‘as, well as the fastest 
battleships’ at ‘sea, then they can, in pursuing a battle fleet, 
run through its fire, and be amongst it in six minutes, Should 
such a fleet contain‘ within it-a fourteen-knot, ship,and be 
unwilling to abandon -her, then thetorpedo ‘boats will. run 
tirough the-fire of the ships in perhaps 4}, minutes. But the 
boats woukd not require to run close up. , A, torpedo set’ for 
8)0 yards and fired ipto a group of battleships is: like a. shot 
into a covey of partridges. If one,is,not hit, another.may be. 
Then we must note the enormous disadvantage under which a 
battle fleet lies in point of cost and exposure of life when com- 
pared with a torpedo-boat flotilla. In cost the battleship must 
be 24 to 1, in- exposure of life from 12 to 15 to 1. How could 
a 17$-knot Magnificent deal with twelve 28-knot Dariags ? 

Admiral Colomb- says that it is now accepted as a 
princip'e of naval strategy that-- 

Every battleship must henceforth be accompanied by a 
torpedo-boat destroyer “to protect her.” ° 

And he thus moralises uppe the conse rences of this 
admission :— 

Note what a series “of knock-down: blows we receive when 
we contemplate the conditions of tactics: set out. ‘We. are to 
seni a battle fleet to sea’in order at least to keep the enemy’s 
Lattle fleet in port. But we are so:sure, that the enemy can 
beat our battle fleet without using a single battleship, that we 
are going to send out a second fleet of ‘torpedo-boat destroyers 
to take care of the first fleet of battleship:. But surely if it 
is the enemy’s torpedo boats that we fear, there is no object in 
sending the first’ fiéet to seavat all.: ‘If we kept the battle fleet 
in pot, dismantled, and only sent the torpedo flotilla to sea, 
the enemy’s battle fleet will never quit port to expose itself to 
destruction by a flotilla we all admit it cannet face. It is our 
torpedo flotilla that is holding the command of ‘the sea, and the 
enemy must fit out an anti-torpedo flotilla—which we admit 
the battle fleet: is not—in order to beat it. 

In the New ‘Review, Mr. Hannay in the second of 
‘his papers on the “ Manning of the Navy,” suggests that 
we should endeavour to recruit more in the Colonics. 
He says: -- 

Let us¢ry the effect of sending other Northamptons round, 
here and in Canada, not, or at least not only, to recruit boys, 
but also to practise men in the intervals between the fishing 
seasons. ‘Two thousand men from Canada might make all the 
difference between insufficient and full crews for twenty ships. 
Whatever the worth of what I have written, this will not, I 

venture to think, be disputed: that a Reserve which is just 
sufficient to enable us to man our ships on, the outbreak of war 
is not large enough; that the best’ way of keeping up the 
quality of our crews is to have a surplus.of. men on hand soon 
enough to train them to a higher levei before they are actually 
wanted; and that since more are needed it is a very gross 
mistake to fix the maximum of our Reserve at a figure which 
is conféssedly too low. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Mr. W. Lartrp Crowss, in the Nineteenth Century for 


May, replies to Sir George Clarke’s demonstration of the 
absurdity of scuttling from the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Clowes sticks to his guns, and presents the case for the 
policy which he favours with inuch force; but he utterly 
ignores the one fatal argument against the adoption of 
his scheme, namely, the fact that to evacuate the Mediter- 
ranean as he proposes would immediately bring about a 
European war.’ We may be in a difficult position in the 
Mediterranean, but we had better remain there on the 
chance of preserving the peace of Europe, rather than 
undertake the terrible responsibility of flinging a torch 
into the’ powder magazine of the world. The following 
figures, which Mr. Clowes vouches for, enable us to form 
some comparison between the relative naval strength «f 
England and France in the Mediterranean :— 


We haye, as I write (tne 15th of April, 1895), in commis- 
sion in the Medite srranein, 10 ironclads of various types. 
mounting in ali 399 guns. .The French have in actual and 
full commission: there’ 13 ironclads of varions types (not 
including an ironclad guin-véssel), mounting in all 464 guns. 
Of the British guns,.112 only are of 4°7 in. calibre or upwards. 
Of the French guns,'179 are of above 4°7 in. calibre. Of the 
British guns 40, and of the French guns 58, are of 10 in 
ealibre or upwards. Beyond those ironclads, we have upon the 
spot but one, the Orion, -in- reserve. and she is useless. . In 
addition. to the- French ironclads in full commission in the 
Mediterranean, France has in commission there more cruisers 
than we, together with ‘2 number of torpedo-boats. She has 
filso about 50 torpedo-boats in reserve, and can man and ‘send 
to sea at least: half of them within ten hours. We have:no: 
torpedo-boats in commission, and less than a dozen in reserve; 
nor'can we man.those whieh we. have in reserve, and which are 
all old ones, without’ taking. crews for them out of: larger 
warships, and so imperilling. the efficiency of the latter.. In 
the Mediterranean we possess two protected coaling stations 
only, and but three docks, including a double one. France 


possesses half a dozen‘ or ‘more‘protected coaling stations, and. 


docks as follows: at Marseilles, 6; at La Ciotat, i at Toulcn 
and La-Seyne, 8 built, besides’ 1 approaching completi m; and 
at Algiers, 2—total 17. France builds ships of all sizes and 
classes.in the Mediterranean.,, We, in modern times at least, 
have never nie to build there anything larger than a sloop. 


Geran: “Revival of Military Barbarism.” 


Tue late Dean Chureh’s tife and letters ave reviewed in 
the Church Quarter ly,’ and his view of the Franco-German 
war and its moral issues is quoted pretty fully. He 
wrote :— 

You see my disgust at French lying and vapouring and 
vanity, abominable and astonishing as it is, is mixed with 
another feeling, of which I feel it difficult to express the 
strength. Ihave not words’ to express my admiration at the 
unequalled intellectual greatness of the Prussian success: its 
preparations, its magnificent uninterrupted march, its absolute 
unchequered triumph. It beats Napoleon hollow, for it depends 
so much less on imposture, and so much more on long, under- 
ground, patient headwork. But I also have not words. t 
express my fear‘and detestation of) the morality andpolitical 
spirit and temper which has been the mainspring of this great 
achievement of human intellect. ‘It seems to me the revival of 
the military barbarism of the kings and nobles of the old times, 
with all the appliances “of modern knowledge: to help them, 
and make them more: horribly proud, arrogant, relentless in 
their will, contemptuous of right in their means, unmeasured 
in tlieir claims! ° The Frénch wickedness, ‘their coneeit and 
lies and chattering insolence, seem to me almost childish by 
the side of the deliberate pride of force of which the German 
nature is so capable, and which seems to me to have disclosed 


itself in such proportions since Bismarck «nd William of 


Prussia became its masters and have taught it its strength. 


TH. 
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LEADING. ARTICLES IN. THE. REVIEWS. 


THE RE-PEOPLING OF THE LAND. 
EXPERIMENTS IN PRUSSIA AND AUSTRALIA: 


Ar a time when Agricultural Commissioners are re- 


rting and English journals are deploring the depopu- 
tion of English agricultural land, it is very interesting 
to turn to two papers-in the Contemporary Review for 


May, describing successful experiments that have been. _ 


made in Europe and at the Antipodes for restoring the 
people to the land, |The first paper by Mr. H. W. Wolff, 
oné of those Englishmen who confer an immense benefit 
upon their countrymen by keeping them posted as to the 
nature of social progress abroad, describes the way in 
which Prussia has re-peopled tracts of land in Poland 
and ‘elsewhere. ‘Taad,' which formerly only supplied 
living for twenty or thirty families, with a proper number 
of servants for farm work, now supports 1,387 families. 
These families, however, liave occupied only about one- 
third of the land allotted for colonisation, and applicants 
are waiting for the remainder three or four deep. “Mr. 
Wolff's description of the method by which it is done, is 
very clear and simple. The agency adopted is that of a 
general commission or an administrative board, and rent 
bank, which issues.land tonds secured by a charge on 
the property bearing an interest of three-and-a-half per 
cent, Mr. Wolff-says':— 


The new facility provided for sale and purchase of land has 
brought abont a perfect revolution in Prussian landholding—a 
revolution very much for the better. Landlords are offering 
their estates in quantities which make the- General Commis- 
sions cry out for more surveyors; they cannot’ master. the 
business fast enough. 

Under the magician’s wand of the General Commission 
desolate plains are being converted into populous’ villages. 
The old, worn-out order of things is giving place to a new. 
Communities of peasant proprietors, rich in houses, and 
children, and cattle, producing more plentifully, and making 
agriculture onc? more remunerative, are springing up in.un- 
ee solitudes which heretofore made their proprietors 

pt; the tide of emigration is being stayed, population 
is once more on the increase. Not too rapidly, but surely, 
comparative plenty is being put in the place of want, content- 
ment in the place of destitution, and the State is promised a 
rich harvest of taxes, an-increase of purchasers for its’ com- 
merce, and of recruits for its army. . 

Here, then, at ays pe does the difficult problém appear to 
have been solved, of giving State aid to those who need it 
without deadening the spirit of self-help, nay, while quicken- 
ing and stimulating it. And here has a means been found of 
re-peopling the land in the most satisfactory way, increasing 
its productiveness, making agriculture more remuncrative— 
helping the poor without taxing the rich. Could we avail 
ourselves of the same machinery ? 


Another paper that deals with the same subject is the 
Rey. Joseph Berry’s account of the working of the 
Village Settlement Act in South Australia :—- 


When this Village Settlement Act became law, its provisions 
were eagerly accepted. During three months, from March to 
May (1894), ten settlements were formed, containing 1500 
souls, Some settlements contained about twenty members 
With, say, eighty souls, while two or three settlements werc 
four tinies as large. About ten per cent. have come away 
during the first half year, but their places are being quietly 
filled by others who understand better what they are doing, 
and will be more likely to remain. There seems to haye been 
tnoré discontent and friction in the larger settlements. Still 
the.scheme bids fair to become a great success. The Govern- 
ment may have to increase the advance of £50 per member 
before the corner is turned and the settlements are indepen- 
dent of outside help; but that will not be a serious matter if a 
settlement succeeds ultimately, as the Government holds a lien 
upon everything until it is repaid with interest. Co-operative 
production, with life'on a communistic basis, is surely having 


, aries. 
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a fair trial here. ‘There are no public-houses allowed on-these 
settlements, and, as the people have no money, there are nop 
likely to be any shops; but no landlord comes round for his 
rent, and there are no bills coming ih from grécer or draper. 
The villagers - have: concerts. and entertainments, with an 
oceasional dance, and on holidays there are sports on the 
village green. The noble river, presents: unlimited’ oppor- 
tunities for boating, bathing, fishing, and shooting. 


ProJEcTED ReE-ASSEMBLY IN Paris, 1900 A.D. 
UNIVERSITY extension is a familiar idea. Of that germ ’ 
of a university of all faiths which is known as the Chieagzo 
Parliament of Religions there is now projected an “ exten- 
sion” on the large.scale.. An immense assembly in’ the 
Chicago auditorium at the beginning of the year witnessed 
the solemn inauguration of whatis entitled ““ The World’s 
teligious .Parliament-Extension.” “By this it is pro- 
posed “to promote harmonious personal’ relations and 
a mutual understanding between adherents of the 
various faiths, to awaken a living interest in religious 
problems, and above all to facilitate the attainment and 
actualisation of religious truth.” Such is the- account 
of it given in the April Monist, the editor of which, 
Dr. Paul Carus, is the Secretary of the new. movement. 
Mr. €.-C. Bonney, rehearsing once mere the objects of 
the Parliament, describes it as “an exemplification of 
Monism in religion,” and wonders that criticisms of it 
have come mostly from Christian quarters. He is 
confident that the Parliament will be perpetuated by the 
new enterprise. 

The Committee recommend to all religious organisations in 
Christian and non-Christian countries the holding of meetings 
devoted to the aims of the World’s Religious Parliament 
Extension; to'invite men of different faiths; to listen to their 
presentation; and to discuss the differences in a brotherly and 


: unprejudiced manner. 


Messages of sympathy with the extension movement 
have been received from Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Bishop Arnett and: Dr. Joseph Cook, as 
well as from eminent Buddhists and Christian mission- 
Rev. G. T. Candlin,: of Tientsin, writes to 
suggest that leading representatives of all faiths should 
join in subscribing to the following articles :— 

1. Personally never to speak slightingly of the religious 
faith of one another. 

2. Officially to promote among their parfisans, by all means 
in their power. ....a,like spirit of brotherly regard and 
honest respect for the beliefs of others. 

3..'To discourage amongst the various peoples they serve as 
religious guides, all such. practices and ceremonies as not 
constituting an essential. part of their faith, are inimical to 
its purity and are tle strongest barriers to union. 

4. To promote all such measures as will advance reform. 
progress and enlightenment, political liberty. and social 
improvement among the people of their own faith and 
nationality. 

5. To regard it as part of their holiest work on earth to 
enlist all men of ability and influence with whom they are 
brought into contact in the same noble cause. 

Dr. Carus concludes by hoping— 
that the .World’s Religious Parliament Extension will con- 
tribute toward that common ideal of all religious minds, which 
will at last unite mankind in one faith and prepare the estab- 
lishment of a church universal. Rituals aud symbols may 
vary according .to taste, historical tradition, and opinion, but 
the essence of religion can only be one and mast remain one- 
and the same among all: nations, in all climes, and under all 
conditions. The sooner mankind recognises it, the -better it 
will be. 

The next Parliament of Religions is to meet at Paris . 
im 1900, 
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HOW I WOULD REBUILD LONDON. 
By tHe Rev. Josep Parker, D.D. 


‘Dr. Parker has done many things in his time, but he 
is now pining to distinguish himself in an entirely new 
and‘unworked field. It is his ambition to be Augustus, 
who finding London brick, would leave it marble. In the 
English Illustrated Mayazine for May he sets forth his 
scheme. i ahd ‘ 

The main proposition is: The Rebnilding of London offers 
the most. adequate alleviation of present economic and social 
difficulties. 

Itis true that the enterprise would cost some money, 
but that'is one of its advantages in Dr. Parker’s eyes. 

If the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to ask’ for twenty- 
five-millions, or four timies that amount, at a very moderate 
interest (for it must be remembered that we have to deal with 
unemployed wealth as well as with unemployed men), the 
money would be forthcoming. 

Dr, Parker is content with no small miserable two- 
penuy halfpenny enterprise : he would deal with London 
as a Whole, and would rebuild it: with a vengeanee:. What 
does not precisely appear is as:to whether anything of the 
existing London would be left after he had finished his 
operations. He says :— 

For the purpose of rebuilding London might be divided into 
eight or ten principal centrés in some such way as this :-— 

1. Crvic: Mansion House, Guildhall, minor courts, County 
Council Offices, departmental bureaus; the whole constituting 
a crescent of magnificent buildings. 

2. Rai.ways: All the railways to be brought to one centre, 
say Ludgate Circus (as best for all-the points. of the compass), 





where, of course, would be erected stations, warehouses, offices, , 


and all other necessary buildings. 

8, Financra.: All the banks, exchanges, insurance offices, 
clearing-houses, and similar institutions. The Bank of 
England would, of course, have to be rebuilt, and during the 
rebuilding of such a pile Newgate Jail (which has no business 
in the city) could easily beso adapted as to bring the incon- 
venience within the narrowest limits. : 

4..Manrkets: Smithfield, Covent Garden, Fish Market, 
Mincing Lane, Mark Lane, and others. 

5. Posrau: General Post Office; Money Order Office, Central 
Telegraph Office, International Cable Offices, residences, 
libraries, news-rooms, and savings banks. 

6. Literary: Abolish Paternoster Row; begin Fleet Street 
at ‘some point on the Thames Embankment, from which it 
could be extended right through to Holborn, thus running 
north and south instead of east and west; to Fleet Strect 
bring booksellers, publishers, stationers, printers, and all that 
belongs to them. 

7. EpucaTIonaL : University ‘ buildings, public schools, 
museums, art galleries, polytechnics, School Board Offices, 
academies, and schools of music. The British Museum might 
be one of the lines of this centre. 

8. DRAMATIC AND RECREATIONAL: Theatres, concert-halls, 
entertainment galleries and chambers, lyric clubs, and the 
san the whole constituting a new and glorified Leicester 

quare. 

9. PoxrricaL: Party clubs and kindred institutions forming 
three sides of Trafalgar Square; or this might be called the 
club centre—a thorough embodiment of the club life of to-day 
ener cen, national, and international. 

The shipping centre is, of course, determined by the river. 


It is to be feared that Dr. Parker has not sufficiently 
thought out his scheme. If all the railways in London 
were to be mich ig to Ludgate Circus, where in the name 
of wonder would he accommodate the Bank of England 
and Newgate Gaol? <A central terminus for all the rail- 
ways in London if located in Ludgate Circus would 
absorb the site of Newgate Gaol, the Memorial Hall, 
among other notable buildings, even if it spared St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral. ~ But is not. the fundamental idea a 
mistake? This concentration of separate interests within 
narrow areas, instead of making each portion of the huge 
area fairly representative of the varied interests of a city, 
is not one that will commend itself to many people, how- 
ever much it will please Dr. Parker. There is an element 
of good in it, no doubt, but to carry it to the extreme 
ultimate, as he suggests, would have many disadvantages. 
But Dr. Parker is not content with rebuilding; he has 
many other schemes on hand,,one of which is the cutting 
of a river from London to Brighton. The cutting will 
have to be very deep, or the Doctor will have to contrive 
some way to make water run up hill :— 

Supposing the idea of centres to be substantially adopted, 
there should almost necessarily follow a great scheme of light 
and water. In every centre there should be a fountain, as in 
Trafalgar Square (around which could be grouped figures of 
eminent Englishmen, not only heroic, but social and civic), 
which could be banked with flowers and green stuff. It might 
even be practicable to bring a sea-canal to London; certainly 
a riyer-way could be cut down to Brighton. The issues of 
euch a connection with’the coast/no one can foresee and esti- 
mate; and'‘who can doubt the attractiveness of a ‘ré ial 
use of ‘the riverside? It is ‘beyond all doubt that London 
could be so rebuilt as to bring back thousands who now travel 
miles daily between the City and the suburbs. , With. noble 
crescents and squares, on a scale unknown at present, London 
might offer supreme residential attractions. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS OR NO RENT. 

Mr. THomas, in an article in the: Hconomic Review, sets 
forth an alternative scheme for Old Age Pensions: He 
thinks over the age of fifty-five the State could provide 
rent-free lodgings for all its citizens. Here is his 
scheme :— 

My proposal, therefore, is that the State shall rearrange and 


, apply the existing resources of the working classes so as tu 


provide old age pensions according to the following plan :— 

(1) The State, acting through the municipalities throughout 
the kingdom, shall undertake the supply of workmen’s dwell- 
ings, and let them at the same rent as is now paid. to private 
landlords: this will bring in a, net income of from 5 to 6 per 
cent. The necessary capital can easily be obtained by. the 
municipalities at 2? to 3 per cent., or probably even less, if a 
Government guarantee be given. . There will therefore remain 
in ‘the hands of the State a surplus of 2} to 3 per cent. This 
on a five-shillings-a-week house will mean at least one shilling 
per week. ’ 

(2) The State shall. treat this surplus as belonging, not to 
the municipalities, but to the class which creates it, and use it 
as a sinking fund on behalf of such class with a view to 
providing all the deserving members of such class who attain 
the age of fifty-five with free occupancy of their houses for the 
rest of their lives. This can be done through the Post Office 
Savings Bank. We are then able to expand our previous 
proposal, and to say to the working men of England: “ (a) The 
State will provide dwellings fur you at the same rents as tho-e 
which you now pay to private owners. (b) These dwellings 
will be equal in convenience and comfort to those in which 
you now reside. (ec) They shall be provided (by degrees) in 
every municipality in England, sail in every part of every 
municipality.. (d) Free removal at any time from any of such 
dwellings to any other shall be allowed. (¢) Any working 
man of twenty-five becoming and remaining for thirty years 
rent-tenant, at five shillings a week, of any such dwelling 
shall, at fifty-five, be entitled to remain for the rest of his life 
a free occupant of any such dwelling.” The pension, there- 
fore, which I propose is conditional free occupancy for life of 
a comfortable and convenient dwelling-house. Of course I do 
not limit the scheme to men of twenty-five. In case of 
younger or of older men, the number of years of rent-tenancy 
will require alteration; but the principle will remain the 
same. 
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MORE ABOUT MR. BALFOUR’S BOOK. 
FRoM THE QUARTERLIES. 

THE Quarterly Review has a long article on “The 
Foundations of Belief.” On the whole the reviewer is 
favourable, but he thinks that Mr. Balfour carried his 
attack upon reason too far. Over the book itself, the 
rev ewer rejoices :— 

“Throughout the book we have a combination, especially 
suited tu our own time, when the temperament of a Pascal is 
so general, of a deep sense of the difficulties of man’s position, 
and of the need for light we do not possess, with an equally 
deep sense that a practical acquiescence in scepticism or 
Agnosticism would be to deny what is best in our nature. 
hat -a great Reality beyond us is the source of all that is 
highest in us is for Mr. Balfour a central belief which no 
detailed defeat of the reason can shake. 

But after carefully describing the limits within which 
he approves of Mr. Balfour’s criticism of reason, he 
Buys :— é 

Beyond these limits his scathing attack on Reason is, if we 
are right in our observations, both destructive of his own 
methods and untrue tofact. His last words are in keeping with 
this undue extension of his theory. He finds our chief superiority 
over the brute creation “ not so much in our faculty of convine- 
ing and being convinced by the exercise of reasouing, as in our 
capacity for influencing and being influenced through the action 
of Authority.” Hud he sa‘d of intelligently surrendering our- 
selves to trustworthy Auth rity, we should have no quarrel with 
him. Butasa great deal of the capacity of being influenced by 
Authority of which he speaks is common to ourselves and the 
brutes, his statement, as it stands, does not carry conviction. 
It is well to keep Reason in its place, and to find out its limita- 
tions, and the absurditics in which it lands us if it makes 
excursions on its own account instead of submitting to proper 
guidance. Butif we d»preciate Reason too much, we paralyse 
it. Not merely philosophic scepticism, but practical inaction 
is reached. An uppish man of real ability is often made far 
more useful by a certain amount of snubbing, which teaches 
him the necessity of working in harmony with others and the 
value of self-distrust. But the point may be reached at which 
he becomes disheartened and useless: and so with Mr. 
Balfour’s treatment of Reason. Teach it, if you will, its own 
limitations, the necessity of submission, the danger of a 
spurious originality; but do so in order thereby to make it 
more reverent, more alert, to ensure its efforts being better and 
more profitably directed. We believe most of our convictions 
to be due, not to what Mr. Balfour calls in the latter part of 
his chapter Authority, but to what he terms Authorities, trust 
in which is not absolutely blind or without a reasoning 
element; and we telieve the highest characteristic of man, the 
development of which would be most helpful to him, to lie 
not in blind submission to Authority, but in cultivating that 
finer and truer estimate of the province of Reason which Mr. 
Balfour so eloquently vindicates in his expose of the folly of 
private judgment, which should make it sensitively alive alike 
to its weakness in isolation, and to all the signs which should 
enable it to discern in what direction it should look for trust- 
worthy Authority in the judgment of its fellows and of tiie 
society in which it finds itself. 


In the. Westminster Review for May, Mr. Maurice 
Todhunter, reviewing Mr. Balfour's book, says :— 

If, then, there are actually more things in heaven and 
earth than physicists suppose, if some sort of theism is forced 
upon us on other than inductive grounds, the Christian view 
of the universe is the best and most hopeful that we know of. 
If it involves grave difficulties, others equally perplexing beset 
all alternative schemes. If the human evidence for the 
miraculous birth of Christ is small, a good deal exists for His 
resurrection, on which the Christian view of life inevitably 
rests. The clearness of Mr. Balfour’s reasoning’ and the 
fascination of his style evoke a feeling of regret that he has 
thonght-fit to stop on the threshold of Christianity. Perhaps 
he will pursue ‘the subject further in some future volume, 
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Professor A. B. Bruce, in the Review of the Churches, 
reviewing Mr. Baltour’s book, says:— 

This book should be read at least twice, and, if the reader's 
experience, be like mine, he will rise from the second perusal 
with a much higher estimate of its value than he had when 
he finished the first reading. The first impression is that the 
book is obscure in thought, and depressing in-tendency ; that it 
builds on a foundation of universal uncertainty a faith ovér- 
awed by authority, lacking the freshness of first-hand insight 
and the joyous assurance that ensures victory over the world, 
and allied to orthodoxy and theological conservatism © by 
policy rather than by deep conviction. To a large extent this 
impression.is removed by a second perusal. The helpful 
upbuilding scope of the whole becomes clearer; it is- seen . 
that the rights. of reason and of prophetic initiative are 
recognised, if not emphatically asserted ; that the author has 
no leanings to infallibilism, and priesteraft, and spiritual 
tyranny; and that he occupies a friendly attitude towards all 
who believe in all sections of Christendom, and is uncom- 
promising only towards the haughty arrogant pretensions of 
self-sufficient unbelief calling itself agnosticism or* naturalism.” 
Yet, on the whole, the sense of a certain sombreness of tone 
remuins still not quite done away. This work has reminded 
me of Bishop. Butler’s “ Analozy ” by its temper and method, 
as well as,I am bound to add, by the gravity, strength, and 
dignity of its thought. 


ON THE LATE PROFESSOR ROMANES, 

Tue editor of the Monist, in bringing out an American 
edition of the late Professor Romanes’ “ ‘lhougtits on 
Religion,” feels obliged to indicate his disagreement with 
its conclusions. He is evidently sorely put to it to ex- 
plain the recantation. He describes the work of so 
notable a scientist as “ anti-scientific and agnostic.” Of 
the author he says :— 

On the religious problem all his sympathies were enlisted 
against his rational faculties, and he saw no other hope for 
the defence of the faith which he so dearly but vainly longed 
for, than by denying his rational faculties the right to have 
anything to say in the matter, and this, his attitude, he called, 
in distinction from the Spencerian agnosticism, “ pure agnosti- 
rc ew 

Taking the notes as they stand, and bearing in mind that 
their author’s life was cut short before he could revise them 
and work his way out from the narrowness of agnosticism 
into a clear comprehension of the glory of true’ religion, we 
take them as witnesses of Romanes’ deep love of God, whom 
he still harboured in his heart after his mind, through scientific 
investigations, had lost belief in his existence. ... What 
tortures must this man have suffered in his eagerness not to 
think but to believe! His religious struggles may have been 
the physical cause of his premature death ; for distraction of 
mind is more injurious than overwork. . . . 

Professor Romanes imagined that God requested from him 
the sacrifice of his intellect, and what was he not willing to 
do for God’s sake! As Abraham went out to sacrifice his only 
son Isaac, so Romanes seriously tried to slaughter his reason 
on the altar of faith. 

Dr. Carus thus states what he takes to be the lesson of 
the book :— 

Romanes’s posthumous work is a mene tekel which reminds 
us of the importance of the religious problem. We cannot and 
must not leaye it unsettled in worldly indifference. We must 
attend to it and investigate it bravely and conscientiously. 
We can no longer denounce reason or silence our intellectual 
needs, for itis God Himself who speaks in the voice of reason ; 
and the progress of science is His most glorious revelation 
which Ecclesiasticism cannot smother. Indeed, the sup- 
pression of reason is the sin against the Holy Ghost which 
cannot be forgiven but will inevitably lead, if persisted in, to 
eternal perdition. 

This is ‘strong language to use of a man of science 
simply because he has at last turned Churchman. 
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WHY CANNOT WE MAKE OUR OWN BUTTER? 
A Lesson FRoM DENMARK, 


Tue best article in the Fortnightly Review for May is 
Mrs. Alec T'weedie’s paper entitled ‘“ Danish Butter- 
Making.” It is much more than an article about butter 
—it isa discourse much needed in the present day by our 
agriculturists. Mrs. Tweedie has been over in Copenhagen 
studying the way in which the Danes have revived their 
agriculture. ‘Twenty years ago the Danish farmer was 
in a very powerless condition, but he pulled himself 
together and set to work to supply the great market 
which lay at his door across the North Sea. Mrs. Tweedie 
says :-—— 

It is only within the last twenty years that Denmark has 
made butter for export at all, and now this butter-making is 
the chief trade of-the country and the source of the greater part 
of its revenue. Nearly thirty-seven thousand pounds sterling 
were paid out of the country every day for butter consumed by 
people unable to make it for themselves. These figures are 
somewhat startling. About a third of the butter import came 
from Denmark. 

But it is not only butter that the Danes send us: they 
are equally to the fore with bacon and also with eggs :— 

Danish butter stands very high in the English markets 
competing equally with our own, and sometimes eclipsing it 
in price; its bacon, too, which is improving yearly, is equal to 
any except the very best qualities produced in England and 
Ireland. The breed of pigs is not usually Danish at all; on 
the contrary, the original animals came principally from 
Yorkshire and Berkshire. ‘This is curious in itself. Denmark 
imports our pigs, breeds from them, fattens them, and sends 
them back to us as bacon, and still secures a profit. Denmark 
makes £8,456,434 ‘a year. from England out of butter, bacon, 
and eggs. If Denmark can produce these articles at a profit, 
why cannot we? -'Lhe climate of England is the same, and 
our geographical position better. 

Mrs. Tweedie then describes the working of a creamery, 
and explains the way in which Denmark has succeeded 
in securing command of the market :— 

The result of this combination of labour with improved 
methods of manufacture, is, that the Danish farmer to-day is 
a rich man, with a regular business, instead of being discon- 
tented, unemployed, and often almost starving, as so many of 
our own farmers are in England. 

But at last the Danes are finding themselves threatened 
on their hold of the English market. The competitors 
come; not from England, but from the Antipodes :— 

Danish butter has, within the last year, met with a rival in 
the English market, but that rival is not England herself, but 
her colonies. Owing to the difference of season at the 
Antipodes, the winter butter coming to us from Australia 
and New Zealand is grass-fed. The Danish winter butter is 
fodder-fed, and grass butter is naturally richer and of better 
quality than stall-fed. Last winter’s consignment of Colonial 
butter reduced the Danish a penny a pound; but still there 
seems plenty of room for them both, although the results may: 
not be quite so profitable to Denmark as formerly. 

The practical conclusion at which Mrs. Tweedie arrives 
at the close of her article is thus stated :— 

If the landlords would only accept the fact that they could 
do much for themselves and their tenants by erecting 
ereameries, and working together for their mutual good; if 
the tenants would but help the landlords by undertaking to 
sell them cream; if the small farmers would lay to heart the 
experience of Denmark, in rearing pigs.on skimmed milk and 
scraps, so that nothing be lost; if the cottager would keep 
fowls and ‘arrange to supply eggs to a collector, who should 
call.twice a week, then great things might be done, and 
pastoral England could again hold up her head. But with- 
out, energy, enterprise, and co-operation, nothing will be 
accomplished, 
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It is a good, brightly-written article, full of facts and 
figures clearly stated. 

In this connection, I am glad to notice an admirable 
little series of sixteen-paged pamphlets, bound in limp 
cloth, and issued at one penny each by the S. P. C. K., 
entitled “ Helpful Hints for Hard Times.” They deal 
with the cultivation of fruit, the management of the dairy 
and rearing of fowls, and growing of mushrooms, onions, 
and potatoes. 

Mr. W. W. Glenny, Vice-Chairman of the Essex County 
Council, has written one of them, on “ Willows and 
Osiers,” in which he suggests that a great deal might be 
done in planting willows wherever there is moist and 
holding soil. Willows will grow on land that is cool, 
without expense of irrigation or flooding. 





A UNIVERSITY SCHEME FOR INDIA. 


A writer in the Calcutta Review elaborates a scheme of 
higher education for India. First of all, he would 
establish preparatory schools inzZevery Presidency of the 
Empire, open only to holders of Government scholarships, 
and modelled on the type of English public schools, but 
having as their main business the thorough teaching of 
English. English teachers of our Board School rank 
would suffice at first. From pupils so prepared should 
be drawn the students of the ideal university, - This 
should be one for all India, founded im favourable 
climate, with a vacation of at least four months annually, 
and a teaching staff that is English and not Anglo- 
Indian. The scholarships offered to enable students to 
graduate should be tenable in an Imperial Government 
college, which should be the germ of the larger university. 

He sums up results hoped from the college :— 

Firstly, the education of a body of efficient public servants ; 
secondly, the expansion of our college into a university, 
which should fulfil a similar function in India to that of 
Oxford and Cambridge in the United Kingdom; thirdly, the 
ultimate lightening of the burden of public education by 
private. munificence; and lastly, the gradual formation of 
ties of intellectual and moral sympathy between the ‘various 
races of India, and more especially between those races 
collectively and educated Englishmen... . Hereby would be 
laid tho foundation of that future Imperial nationality, which 
is far off, indeed, yet for India the fairest of dreams. 





Dale of Birmingham. 

A FELLOW townsman and a brother minister contri- 
butes a very interesting appreciation of his friend in 
Good Words for May. Speaking of his theological views, 
he says :— 

He went to the Bible on his own account, to the Bible and 
its direct response in religious experience. One would like to 
know how many cheap copies of Scripture he had cut to pieces 
in the preparation of his views on the various topics on which 
he wrote.’ It was a practice of his, and he must have ruined a 
great many Bibles in this way. If he wrote on the Spirit, 
say, he would re-read the Bible for the purpose, and seize 
every passage where the Spirit was alluded to. After the 
Bible the great classics of the Church fed him. He was not 
much influenced by German theology. It seemed to lack soul, 
delicacy, and distinction for him. But he was perfectly at 
home among the French Protestant theologians in particular ; 
and he had made a special study of the great French Catholic 
preachers, like Lacordaire. One can trace in him the influence 
of the grand style which these Frenchmen carry so lightly, 
modified in his case by his intensely English and sober mind. 
Ones of the greatest sources of his. influence lay in his 
combination of English sobriety of judgment with an exalta- 
tion of faith and beauty of piety, which did more in him 
than brilliant imagination does in many another. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR HOME RULE. 
By H. O. Arnotp Forster. 


In the National Review for May, Mr. Arnold Forster, 
little witting what he was about, has elaborated a very 
remarkable article in favour of Home Rule. It occurs at 
the end of a paper to which he has given the odd title 
of “The Emperor’s New Clothes.” In this paper he 
examines the result of the land legislation in Ireland for 
the last twenty years; and after saying many severe 
things concerning Crazyland, as he calls it, he thus sums 
up his estimate of what Parliament has done since 
1870 :— 

A list of benefits conferred on Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament since 1870 :— 

1. An absolute revolution in Land Tenure. 

2. A definite assurance made to Irish landlords that what 
they lost in amount of income they should recoup by increased 
security. An assurance which has been deliberately violated 
in letter and in spirit by those who gave it. 

3. The fixing by Act of Parliament of “Fair. Rents,” 
ée. rents fixed without regard to competitive value. An 
operation primd facie impossible ; and now openly admitted to 
be so by the Irish Minister. 

4. A flood of so-called “ Parliamentary titles” which have 
been rendered rather less valuable than the concessions of a 
bankrupt South American Republic. 

5. A statutory guarantee of a fixed rent for a fixed term; 
followed by a statutory unfixing of the fixed rent, and a 
statutory alteration of the guaranteed term. 

6. A prohibition of all competition for one half of the 
interest in every farm, with full liberty to all the world to 
compete for the other half; and as an obvious result, an 
aggravation of the very evil it was intended to combat. 

7. A permanent estrangement between landtord and tenant. 

8. A gigantic premium on absenteeism. 

9. An effectual bar to the investment of capital in Irish 
fand. 

10. A temporary boon to a limited number of so-called 
“ present tenants,” to the exclusion of all future. tenants. 

11. A system of rewards generally bestowed in inverse 
proportion to the merits of the recipients. 

12. A general and well-founded belief in Ireland that no Act 
of Parliament is worth more than the oath of a Kerry juror, or 
guarantees anybody anything; a conviction, also well-founded, 
that no contract, even if under seal, made for good and valuable 
consideration between capable and consenting parties, is worth 
the paper on which it is written. 

13. An absolutely certain knowledge that “dishonesty is the 
best policy.” 

14, A million sterling to the lawyers, and another million in 
prospect. 

15, Fourteen years of perpetual litigation, and the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that within twelve months the whole business 
is to begin over again. 

16. A Land Law which not ten men in Ireland understand, 
and which not even the Judges can interpret, based on a series 
of Acts which, though in every case introduced as “ final settle- 
ments,” require to be amended from top to bottom every twoor 
three years. 

17. An absolutely ‘unsound economical condition, which is 
going from bad to worse as each inherent injustice, absurdity, 
or anomaly is patched and “amended” by some equally 
absurd, unjust, or anomalous makeshift. 

Mr. Arnold Forster will of course protest against this 
being regarded as an argument in favour of Home Rule. 
But the argument against Home Rule is that the Irish 
are not fit to manage their own affairs, therefore the 
Imperial Parliament in its superior wisdom must take 
them into its own hand. Anything that demonstrates the 
idiocy of the Imperial Parliament helps to break down 
the strongest argument in favour of things as they are. 
Mr. Arnold Forster may be right or he may be wrong as 
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to what the Imperial Parliament has done; but if he 
be right, can any human being pretend that a Home 
Rule Parliament or any other Parliament outside Bedlam 
could have done worse than the Imperial Parliament 
which Mr. Arnold Forster would still maintain as the 
sole legislative body for Crazyland ? 


THE POPE’S EARLY LETTERS. 

Unpovstepty not the least interesting contribution to 
the April Revue de Paris will be to many people the 
nineteen letters written by the Pope, when a young man, 
to his family. These specimens of Leo XIII.’s early 
epistolary talent, we are told by M. Boyer d’Agen, 
together with all the letters written by the future Pope 
to his much-loved relations, are carefully preserved in 
the old Pecci family house at Carpinento. At the time 
the letters now published were written, the Pope was 
still at college, and on the right side of twenty. Curiously 
enough most of these epistles deal with the deaths and 
elections of.Leo XII. and his successors. 

Both the writer and the brother, to whom he wrote so 
freely, took the keenest interest in papal matters, and 
the letters read somewhat like the intelligent vivid out- 
pourings of a clever Etonian writing from a great 
political stronghold the details of a contested election to 
some school friend. “The Cardinals have already been 
in conclave three days. Who will be the new Pope? A 
difficult question to answer, an impossible riddle to 
solve. Castiglioni, Guistinani, and, above all, Pacca, are 
named as having the most chance.” . And then some days 
later, after having kept his correspondent informed of all 
the gossip and on dits as to the conclave, the boy who, 
himself, was destined to go through the same ordeal, told 
the great news as follows :— 





“Rome, April 2nd, 1829. 

“My dear Brother,—At last, thank God, we know who is to 
be the new Bishop of Rome, our Pontiff. It is, as you know, 
his eminence Francisco Saverio Castiglioni de Cengli, a man 
of about sixty-eight years of age. No one thought that on 
Tuesday, the 31st of March, such an event would take place. 
On Sunday, the 29th, it began to rain; it poured all Monday ; 
accordingly, on Tuesday, the streets were like little lakes, and 
no one would have been surprised to see the Tiber overflow. 
Who would have expected the new Pope to arrive in such 
weather? and yet this event came to pass, and towards ten 
o’clock the castle of St. Angelo announced the news by means 
of cannon.... 

“Now I should like to know, Tato, what impression this 
election makes on you and papa, who hoped, E know, to see 
Cardinal Gregorio become Pope. Here, as always, public 
opinion is divided; the new Pope -pleases some and is 
unpopular with others. The politicians, as usual, are in 
doubt, but the learned are delighted to have a clever Pontiff, 
who is known to be full of knowledge. On the whole, how- 
ever, the election is popular. The new Popé has a stiff neck, 
and when he walks he seems to dance alojig. I rather faney 
having once heard that this Castiglioni oneerstayed with us 
at Carpinento; if this is really so, | think the fact ought to be 
put up on the house. Papa would certainly remember the fact. 
By-the-way, is he as eager for news as ever? If so, please 
repeat to him all this gossip.” 

Much in the same fashion, but a trifle more, seriously, he 
tells the story of the death of Pius the Eighth and the 
election of Cardinal Capellari. Altogether these glimpses in 
the Pope’s early manhood give a very pleasant and frank 
picture of the young Italian noble, and show how strong and 
sure were the links that bound him to his family and home 
life. 

Aw article of special interest in the Magazine of Art 
for May is that on “The Portraits of J. M. W. Turner,” 
by Mr. Lionel Cust. 
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THE VIENNESE WALTZ 
AND Its CREATORS. 


Firty years 
ago (October, 
1844) Johann 
Strauss wielc- 
ed the baton 
for the first 
time at Hietz- 
ing, Vienna, 
and on the 
same occasion 
sent out into 
the world the 
first of those 
wonderful 
compositions 
in three-four 
time which 
were sO soon 
to conquer the 
whole -world. 
The Viennese 
may well be 
proud of their 
waltz king, 
and to them 
he is the most 
popular com- 
poser of the 
day. 

Jules Kon- 
ried, — writing 
in the Levve 
Moderne for 
April, says the 
waltz, tender, 
captivating 
and impetu- 
ous, began its 
triumphal 
career at 
Vienna. The 
original crea- 
tors were Jo- 
seph J.anner 
and Johann 
Strauss (1804-1849), father of the composer of “The Blue 
Danube.” The elder Strauss was quite a renowned com- 
poser of dance music; he also formed an orchestra and 
gave performances in various cities of Europe. Mean- 
while, his wife was busy with the education of her sons, 
who were on no account to learn music. At the age of 
eighteen, however, Johann organised an orchestra, made 
his début as a conductor, and appeared in the réle of a 
composer. When the applause which greeted him had 
somewhat subsided, he conducted the famous Loreley 
waltz of: his father, and won all hearts by this trait of 
filial admiration. 

“THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE,” 

Henceforth his popularity increased day by day, and the 
charm of his music was irresistible. When he brought 
out “The Blue Danube,” he was at the height of his 
fame. This piece was first sung by the Viennese Male 
Choir in 1867, but with small success. A short time 
after Strauss. ventured to slip it, in the form of-a waltz, 
into a programme at Paris, and it created a furore, which 
had a formidable echo at Vienna. Ina very few months 





JOHANN STRAUSS. 
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the publisher made a fabulous sum out of the profits of 
this single piece, while the composer had to content 
himself with the insignificant amount for which he had 
.parted with his.work. Now his fee for a.single waltz is 
said to be not less than 5,000 florins. Johann Strauss is 
also the creator of the operetta. 
HOW STRAUSS WORKS. 
Strauss cannot write to order. He never works when 
disinclined, and weeks, and even months, pass without 
his taking his pen into his hand. In these hours of 
idleness he will draw, garden, or play at billiards. Sud- 
denly he will turn to work again, and continue with a 
perfect fever, He makes notes of his ideas as. they 
occur to him. He will leave the table or a game to 
write down a thought, and often in a strange house 
he will make a pencil note on his cuff of a motive which 
the same evening perhaps will be made the theme of a 
favourite waltz. His salon is a veritable museum ot 
pious homage and precious souvenirs from intimate 
friends. The crowns and the laurels of public glory 
have a special sanctuary in a pavilion which is never 
thrown open. 


ZOOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Dr. Fre.p’s ScHEME. 


In the May number of Natural Science Dr. H. H. Field 
unfolds his scheme for reforming, or rather perfecting, the 
existing “Zoological Record” which has been found so 
inadequate for the needs of the zoological world. 

To do the work adequately would require in the first 
instance a competent bibliographer, who, in addition to 
being methodical and painstaking, must be a trained 
zoologist. Moreover, he should have a reading know- 
ledge of a dozén or more languages. No person could 
fill all these conditions, therefore there must be a staff of 
zoologists. Obviously, then, the ‘‘ Zoological Record.” 
could not organise such a service without great expendi- 
ture. Here Dr. Field steps in with his proposed Central 
Bureau :— 

Relying upon various other contributions for its principal 
support, the bibliographical service of the Bureau would be 
able to do this work for the “ Record,” provided the latter 
could assume merely a small share of the entire expense. 

But Dr. Field desires a “ Record” which would appeal 
to the entire zoological world and be made to’cover in 
large measure its expenses. He would have the London 
“Zoological Record,” which has already specialised in 
regard to Systematics and Faunistics, join forces with 
the Naples “ Record,” which has specialised in regard to 
Morphology. Against such a combination he is assured 
the Berlin “ Record ” would not endeavour to compete, but 
would rather gladly aid the new undertaking, further 
Dr. Field recommends the federation of the London and 
Naples “ Records” with the ‘“ Bibliographical Bulletin,” 
which it is proposed to start in January, 1896. The 
“ Bulletin” will begin with the first rapid classification, 
and the “ Record” carry out the more perfect elaboration 
required. 

The new Bibliographical Bureau is being founded on 
the broadest possible basis, but the editorship and éntire 
control of the “ Record” Dr. Field would leave with the 
Zoological Society. By the federation of the two “ Records” 
with the Central Bureau, and by raising the standard of 
excellence, he is convinced that great economies will be 
effected and, the circulation increased, and thus the 
annual deficit should become very insignificant. The 
Naples “Record” is willing to co-operate; all he now 
asks is that the London “ Record” should do the same. 
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A LOVE. AFFAIR OF MAZZINI’S. 
Wire Some INTERESTING LETTERS. 

Mazzint loved‘in his youth’a patriotic Italian woman 
named Giulitta, and remained faithful to her throughott 
life. Although he never married her, even in old ‘age 
they were united by a faithful. friendship. Mdlle. 
Melegari, however, brings to light in the Nineteenth 
Century for May another love affair of a very platonic 
description which distracted for some time the apostle of 
Italian nationality. His letters to the father of the girl 
are quoted in full, and very interesting reading they are. 

HOW IT BEGAN. 

Madlle. Melegari says :— 

During Mazzini’s stay in Switzerland, the leader of Young 
Italy made the acquaintance of a young girl, whom we will 
call Magdalen, in a house where he ‘was hospitably received. 
A child still in years, she conceived for the exile a fecling of 
enthusiasm which in time turned to love, if the name of love 
can be given to a perfectly pure sentiment, composed of tender 
pity and of generous emotion. She was barely seventeen or 


eighteen when Mazzini was forced to quit Switzerland, after 


renouncing all hope of personal happiness in the terrible 
moral crisis. Magdalen’s health was delicate; the grief of 
separation, the thought of the poor refugee alone in London, 
suffering misery without consolation or help, made her ill; her 
family and friends became alarmed. They wished Mazzini to 
come back in order to reassure her about his condition. 

He fought against his feelings; he would have given his 
life for her, but he was not free. 

“tT AM NOT FREE.” 


On July 22, 1833, he wrote to her father who had 
asked him to’ write to his daughter. This is his 
reply :— 

Why inflict useless tortures on me? You ask me if my 
intentions are in accordance with the only possible ending to 
such a pure love, and other things of the sort. My God! 
Am I in any way able to console her? Can I have any 
intentions? AmIfree? God knows Iam not. I amin the 
eyes of society and of men, who only recognise de facto ties; 
but before my, own heart and before God, who takes cognisance 
of promises, Iam not. Do you not know that Giulitta loves me, 
that I love her, and that [ have sworn to love her? Do you 
not know that she too, poor woman, is alone in the world, con- 
strained to wander about the gates of the town where her 
children live without being able to penetrate, inside, and that 
even from afar my love affords her some consolation? Do you 
not know that the passions of her soul are strong and powerful, 
and that were the only person by whom she considers herself 
really beloved to deal her such a blow, it would be a cruel 
betrayal? Has she any other friend who gives her a little 
pleasure? And, had she. another, I would not love her the 
less. Even in that case, and did the duty seem imperative of 
preserving another fellow-creature from eternal unhappiness, 
should I succeed in the attempt? Could T still confer 
happiness on a virgin soul, I whose soul is sombre, exhausted 
by. disappointments, grown distrustful from  treacheries 
experienced, sore with grief, and overcome by such a feeling 
of despair that it could not even be dispelled by the caresses 
of an angel like Magdalen ? 

“GIULITTA LOVES ME AND I LOVE HER.” 

Have [ any right, either, to unite this angel’s fate to mine 
when three, six, ten months later I may be forced to tear 
myself away from her love in order to confront mortal dangers, 
and condemn her perhaps to eternal sorrow? But these are 
idle conjectures, for Giulitta loves me, and I love her. 

Then why urge me to do what is impossible? Why compel 
me to realise that I'am alone, that probably I shall always be 
alone, yet that if need not be?... Do you suppose that, for- 
saken as I am by everyone, I lightly renounce the presence of 
a. being like her—a young, pure, intelligent. religious, enthu- 
siastic, God-given. creature, into whose heart I might pour out 
the world of feelings, dreams, beliefs, and faith existing. in 
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me, and which will die with m2? Do you suppose that I do 
not have to endure long, endless hours of loneliness, only 
comparable to the loneliness of the damned—hours so deso- 
late that they fill me with terror, so painfully wearisome that 
they make me long for death’? Do you suppose:that during sueh 
hours I would. not, if I conld, even, at the price ef myblood, 
seek out a breast on which to lean my head, a. friendly hand 
to caress my brow,?... No, I can do nothing’ for her; I feel 
this, and it is not the’ least'of' my ‘sorrows. I ‘would give 
anything except my hopes, and’even my blood, to console her! 
“Tf WE HAD BUT MET EARLIER!” ° !* 

After receiving this letter the ‘young lady .became 
rapidly worse, and began to. welcome. the.thought of 
death as the only relief.. This grieved Mazzini, and he 
wrote back to her father as follows :— inte 

Why should she welcome the idea of death ? Why should she 
hasten the end by yielding without a struggle to the grief 
that. consumes her?. Life is_ burdensome to me also, very 
burdensome; I, too, might wish to escape’ from a fatality 
which I cannot evercome, and’ I would have -done so but for 
my mother and my faith. , Is there .any inequality oi - destiny 
between us? Am TI, forsooth, less solitary than she? Am I 
less made for love? Which of us two is the more punished ? 
Had we met twenty years ago on this ‘earth, should’ I have 
been less happy than she? Today things are what they are. 
I no ‘longer belong to myself... L belong. to. God, to my: country, 
to the martyrdom of solitude; -I shall live on alone, but for all 
that my heart is not silent, my soul has not, the less need of 
life. Were she to die . . / she would annihilate mie. 

““ WHY SHOULD SHE NOT BE A SISTER ?.” 

God is my witness that I’give’all I can: - My soul is the 
sister of hers, and how well I have'felt this during these days 
when she has been passing through a painful crisis.‘ I give 
all I can; whyshould she not give me all that our fate allows? 
Why should she not be a sister to me, and find some alleviation 
in the tie? I had three sisters, and only one rémains.‘‘ She 
loves me, but her education, the family into which she has 
entered, the distance at which we live, and the stamp of her 
character, prevent her from understanding and sympathising 
with what takes place in this soul'of thine. She does not enter 
into the faith that inspires me, she ‘does not grasp the mysteries 
of my moral existence; she suffers with me, because I suffer, 
but not because of the cause of my snfferings.- She might be 
the sister who understands me, the sister of my exile and’ my 
misfortunes. Let her assume the position of 4 being, forbidden 
by God to make me happy here below, but wlio Knows that we 
shall meet in the beyond, where she’can make me happy, and 
who watches over me meanwhile, 86 that’ I may not become 
unworthy of that other life.’ The afféctions of earth mérely 
represent a single moment; what takes its rise here below is 
but a principle, an aspiration. If the end is not found in this 
world, it is found elsewhere. We both of us believe that this 
life is but a journey, a day of the soul’s great journey; let us 
perform it with resignation, taking comfort one and another 
in the thought that each passing hour is perhaps drawing 
nearer the lines of our destiny, which, by no farlt of ours, can 
never meet in this world. Why does. she wish to separate her- 
self from me and my life still more than is the case now ? 
Who does she wish to leave this world while I am still here ? 
Why should she not continue to protect me by her prayers? 
She would pray for me in heaven, it is true, but I should ‘not 
know it! ... 

In my isolation I might perhaps forget her, abjure my mission, 
and forsake all that she rightly loves in me. Our union ean 
only be a mystical, a spiritual union, but this is already much! 
We are exiled one from the other, yet her tender soul must 
feel what the knowledge means to a banished man, that some- 
where in the world there is a being who thinks of him, whose 
good wishes fcllow him, who understands his duties and prays 
that he may suecced in accomplishing them. 

She did not die, but the difference between the views 
of her father and Mazzini widened and widened until it 
led to a complete estrangement, and Mazzini never saw 
his friend or his Magdalen again. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN PUBLISHING. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, who succeeded Mr. Bradlaugh 
in the editing of the National Reformer, and is now 
editor of the Free Review, a monthly magazine which 
affords a refuge for the scattered band of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s journalistic colleagues, has an interesting 
article in the May number, entitléd “The Problem of 
Publishing.” He points out the difficulties that there 
are in the way of securing the publication of serious 
books, owing to the cost of advertising, the profits of the 
middleman, and the difficulty of getting at your public. 
Mr. Robertson is not hostile to the middleman, whom 
he also recognises as a man and a brother, but he thinks 
that it is possible to use the columns of the Free Review 
as a means of securing the profitable publication of 
beoks which could not be published in the ordinary way. 
The idea is interesting naturally to all editors of 
magazines, for if this can be done by a periodical with 
the limited circulation of the Pree Review, it can be done 
muchmore effectively by magazines of a greater circulation. 
I am very glad, therefore, to give Mr. Robertson the benefit 
of the wider publicity of our columns, and will look 
forward with interest to see the Review. He proposes to 
publish three books. He says :— 


One contributor, Ernest Newman (whose article on “ Woman 


, and Music” in the last number has attracted some notice, and 


whose former articles, no less noteworthy, include one on 
* Mascagni and the Opera”), has completed a work on * Gluck 
and the Opera,” which embodies much special study of music, 
musical history, and the influence of Gluc’x in particular. Of 
this work a leading firm of publishers uave declared that they 
would be “glad to be associated with it,’ but it is the old 
story: they cannot undertake the pecuniary risk. of publish- 
ing. They have the more reason to hesitate because there is 
still so little demand in England for musical literature, despite 
the growing study of music. The question arises, Arc 
there readers enough of the Free Review interested in music 
and the scientific criticism of it to undertake to buy some two 
hundred copies of this book if printed? It will make about 
320 pages of a medium octavo size; and if it were issued in 
ordinary course by a publisher would probably be priced at 
7s. 6d. or more. Those who send me notice before the end of 
June, at the office of the printer of this review, that they will 
buy a copy when the book is ready, may have it, post free, for 
5s.. They are not asked to remit now, but merely to say 
whether they will remit the price when they are informed that 
the book is ready for delivery. When the book is printed it 
will be sold to booksellers at 5s, 6d., and to direct purchasers, 
not booksellers, at 7s. Whether before or after publication, 
any one, bookseller or not, who gets six subscribers, or buys six 
copies, will receive one copy gratis in addition. 


Mr. Robertson has written a book himself, which he 
also wishes to publish in the same way. It 1s a very 
learned and elaborate study, entitled “ Buckle and His 
Critics.” This, he says, 
being a considerably larger book, I propose to sell to sub- 
seribers at the price of 7s. 6d., post free, in the event of 
readers enough undertaking to buy it. If two hundred promise, 
it will be possible to sell to them at this reduction on the price 
proposed by the publisher. After the book is out, it will be 
sold to booksellers at 8s.; the price to outsiders, not book- 
sellers, will be 10s. 6d. I can see no better way of inducing 
readers to buy a necessarily somewhat dear book than by thus 
offering them the chance to save the middleman’s profit. As 
for the middleman, who remains a man and a brother, he will 
be. very welcome to copies at 7s. 6d., seven té count as 
six, if he orders them in advance, and he will be free to 
sell them at 10s. 6d. after publication—always supposing wwe 
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get so far. That is higher profit than, is earned by the 
discount shops. 


He has a third book in’ hand, which will be of a much 
more lively nature :— 


Thirdly, another contributor, Mr. Arthur Lynch, author of 
the vivacious article on “ ‘The Provincialism of our Literature ” 
in the present issue, offers readers the opportunity of sul)- 
scribing for a volume by him in the same fashion. It is 
entitled “ Human Documents ”-—a title which will at once be 
remembered by old readers of the National Reformer. In view 
of the smaller size of his book, it can be sold, if sufficiently 
subscribed for, at a lower price than the others. The price to 
subscribers, before issue, will be 2s. 6d. After publication, it 
will be 2s. 9d. to booksellers, and 3s. 6d. to non-booksellers. 
Seven to count as six, as in the case of the other books. 

It is proposed to issue all three books in paper covers in tlic 
French fashion, on the one hand for economy’s sake, and on 
the other hand by way of encouraging artistic bookbinding 
which is so backward among us. 

Those of our readers who wish to subscribe to any onc 
of these three books can do so by writing to Mr. Rober'- 
son, care of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Pater- 
noster Square, E.C. 





Is England more Immoral than France ? 


Mr. Artuur I.yncu writes to the Free Review for May 
a well written but somewhat pessimistic article on 
“ The Provincialism of our Literature,” the gist of which 
is that in literatur~, journalism, philosophy, and science, 
and, in fact, any of the projects of the high intellect, 
England is provincial, and second, or even third rate. 
Mr. Lynch thinks a great deal more of Franee and 
Germany than he thinks of his own country in these 
matters, and he also maintains—which will excite some 
difference of opinion—that our literature is not only bad 
as literature, but it is worse, from a moral point of view, 
than the French. In this respect, he compares Zola 
with Oscar Wilde :— 


Zola is coarse. Iict us grant that at the outset. I confess 
he is rse, and I do not like coarseness, but I haye read 
stead: rough Zola. On the other hand, I picked up not 
long o_. an English book written by a man whose reputation 
is quite unique, and who further is well ‘received, indeed, 
choyé, by our “ best Society.” A few pages were enough to 
make even my curiosity draw back in revolt from the atmo- 
sphere, the mephitic air that seemed to emanate from its 
dainty leaves. 


To this he appends a footnote, which is as‘follows :— 


This passage was written long before the occurrence of « 
certain sensational case which has filled our prudish’ press 
with its garbage. The creature who has been the central 
figure of these trials I attacked without subtérfuge or cover, 
while he was still in the zenith of his fame, and I attacked him 
solely on the score of certain of the works which he had given 
to the world. Parts of those works an eminent counsc| 
declared in court, and I think without straining his point in 
the slightest, constituted in themselves sufficient evidence of 
the most hideous charges that could be levelled against « 
responsible man. Yet while these works were in the full 
enjoyment of their popularity their author was the “curled 
darling” of Society, and the Arbiter elegantiarum of tli 
eclectic few of “ Culture.” Moreover, he had gathered roun:|! 
him a great many of the younger lights of literature, who ha: 
formed themselves into a “log-rolling” clique, distinguishe:! 
for work that oscillated between namby-pamby puerility and 
oafish grotesqueric, and whose journalistic ethics were marke 
by a fulsome adulation of the “ Master.’ and by method: 
of protecting their own “ interests,” which if not manifest]: 
corrupt and venal escaped that designation only under cover 
of thé inanity of current criticism. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ENGLISH PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
Notes By AN INDEPENDENT OBSERVER. 


In the National Review for May, Mr. Arthur Shadwell 
has a useful paper on “ The English Public-house.” Mr. 
Shadwell points out that the temperance advocates have 
for the most part lost sight of their object ; the detesta- 
tion of the man who sells liquor has become their prime 
motive, his abolition their principal aim. Temperance 
people who talk so much about public-houses know next 
to nothing about them. 

I am convinced that even a little study of the manners and 
customs of the public-house on the spot would greatly modify 
many current opinions among the less bigoted temperance 
workers, and show them that the real crux lies far more on the 
customer’s than the publican’s side of the bar. 

So in order to supply some facts at first hand, Mr. 
Shadwell goes down to a working-class district in the 
east of London and studies the subject for himself in 
the publics themselves, It is his opinion that the 
brilliant lighting of the public-house has very little to 
do with its attractiveness. If you dingify it as in Scandi- 
navia, it is still crowded. Altogether too much has been 
made of this question of external attractions. Mr. Shait- 
well thinks that no honest man who takes the trouble to 
test the quality of the liquor sold in our urban centres of 
population will dare to repeat the common charge that 
the people are being poisoned by adulterated liquor. 
Beer is often watered, but with that exception it is very 
littleadulterated. A working man usually takes about half- 
an-hour to drink a glass of beer. Mr. Shadwell says :— 

T am confident that out of 100 persons whom you see 
drinking on any given night you will not find more than one 
drinking to excess; and I believe that the average proportion 
of moderate to excessive drinkers is very much greater than 
100 to one. 

Mr. Shadwell quotes with approval a remark made by 
a working man to him, that prohibition would oply 
result in the increase of drinking :— 

“ They would drink in private houses. What’s to prevent 
‘em? Three or four chaps would just club together and get 
ina cask. You see, what they want is the company, the pipe, 
and the glass of beer; but if they had it in a private house 
they would drink more. In course they would, it stands 
reason, ’cos there’d be no one to look after ’em.” 

Mr. Shadwell does not think that the publican pushes 
his business much ; he says that he stood forty minutes 
at the bar of a public-house without ever once being 
asked what he would have; a new-comer is occasionally 
asked what he will take, but more often he has to call, 
and as for pressing anything on anyone, there is not the 
slightest attempt. At one public-house, the landlord 
told him he preferred selling temperance drinks, as he 
made more profit on them than on beer; he said he had a 
hundred teetotalers in during one week. Almost the only 
evil things that Mr. Shadwell seems to find in a public- 
house as it exists at present, is the number of women and 
children there, and the betting that goes on. He says:— 

We have not exactly a monopoly of female drunkenness, but 
we have far more than any of our neighbours, and in no other 
country is it the custom for women and children to frequent 
the public-house as it is with us. ; 

Of the betting he declares :— 

This is the greatest blot on the liquor trade, because it is 
deliberately countenanced, encouraged, and eyen carried on by 
publicans. ; 

Mr. Shadwell may be an optimist, but there is a good 
deal in his article which earnest temperance workers 
should pay due heed to. 
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THE RELICS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Miss Betxoc in the English Illustrated Magazine for 
May, describes and interviews Lord Ronald Gower. The 
article, which is copiously illustrated and prefaced by an 
excellent portrait of Lord Ronald Gower, contains many 
items of interest, from which I select what is said 
concerning Lord Ronald Gower's culte of Marie Antoin- 
ette. In sculpture, Lord Ronald Gower has achieved 
many successes, and one among the number is that in 
which he portrays the ill-fated heroine of the ancien 
régime. Miss Belloc says :— 

The statue is now in the hall of Grosvenor House, and 
represents Louis the Sixteenth’s Queen, on the morning of her 
execution, passing through the courtyard of the Conciergeric 
on her way tothe cart or tumbril. There is an air of 
indescribable dignity*and power about the wasted figure and 
well-poised head of “/’Autrichienne.” One of the seulptor’s 
friends, whose slender hands were admirably suited to become 
models for those of the Queen, allowed them to be tied behind 
her back and a cast to be taken in plaster, in order that an 
exact representation might be made of what took place on 
that terrible October morning in 1793. 

This incident gives, however, but a slight idea of the con- 
scientious way in which Lord Ronald does his work. Having 
always had a special interest in Marie Antoinette, he for some 
years made it his chief business to visit those places conse- 
crated by her presence. He travelled all over Europe in 
search of documents and letters shedding light on her tragic 
story, and gathered together a unique collection of Marie 
Antoinette medals and relics. It should be explained that 
Lord Ronald’s great interest in “the last Queen of France” 
is in a certain measure due to the fact that his grandmother, 
the famous Duchess-Countess, became, while English Ambas- 
sadress at the Court of Louis the Sixteenth, a close friend of 
the beautiful Austrian princess. Lord Ronald’s father and 
the Dauphin were exactly the same age, and many traced a 
resemblance between the Queen and the then Countess of 
Stafford. 

When the royal family were imprisoned in the Temple, 
Lady Stafford, then still in Paris, sent Marie Antoinette 
many articles of clothing, including some things out of 
her own little son’s wardrobe for his former playmate, the 
Dauphin; and for all that is known to the contrary, the 
very coat worn by Louis the Seventeenth during his long 
agony may have been among those sent to his mother by the 
mistress of Dunrobin. 

Among Lord Ronald’s most valued possessions is a splendid 
collection of medals illustrating various events in the chequered 
life of the French Queen, and comprising both those struck in 
honour of the royal marriage; rare gold eoins, having a 
silhouette of the Dauphine.on one side, on the other allegorical 
figures of Hymen and Plenty; and the bronze medals which 
were struck towards the end of the last century, and which 
have on the reverse side to medallion portraits of Louis the 
Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and Madame Elizabeth, the 
dates of their executions. Many of the most valuable among 
these medals were designed and struck abroad—in Austria, 
England, and Germany—and are, therefore, of scant value as 
likenesses 

In the lovely drawing-room of Lord Ronald’s London house 
is to be found an interesting and moving collection of his 
heroine’s relies, including a quaint inlaid fan given by the 
girlish Dauphine to the spokeswomen of the first deputation of 
maidens who welcomed her as a. bride on tu French soil at 
Strasbourg, and presented to its present owner by the Princesse 
d’Henin. Here also is the Queen’s ivory lorgnette, evoking 
by its dumb presence the tragi-comedies of Trianon and 
Versailles; and, among a number of Styres bisenit and Wede- 
woods of Louis Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, a curious 
alabaster bust which was given to Lord Ronald by the Empress 
Eugénie, and which was one of the few little treasures she 
found time to gather together and take with her inher flight 
from the Tuileries on September 4th, ) $71. 7 
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THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND AT HOME. 

Tue Queen of Holland, who is on a visit to this country 
just now, forms the subject of a well-illustrated paper 
in the Minster for May. The child seems to have been 
very well brought up—that is to say, sensibly and without 
any nonsense :— 

The Queen’s days do not vary greatly in their routine of work 
and play, whether she is in residence at the Hague, or at the 
Chateau of Loo. Her simple breakfast is over soon after eight 
o'clock,’ and at half-past she settles to her. studies. 
quick and intelligent scholar, and ‘great praise is due to those 
in charge of her training that the noxious habit of cramming 
has never had a place in her education. The child is, and 
always has been, keenly interested in her studies. She speat:s 
English and French with correct fluency. There is no doubt 
that the primary reason for her intercst. in work, is the fact 





QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND IN, FRISIAN PEASANT COSTUME, 


that she is undoubtedly attached to her governesses. When 
resident at the Palace of the Hague she takes her usual 
drive at half-past eleven, after her morning’s studies, but at 
half-past twelve, on the return from her drive, she partakes of 
luncheon, and’ again goes out until half-past two; she then 
resumes her studies for a couple of hours. At six o’clock she 
dines, frequently alone with her mother. On some occasions, 
when ‘large dinner parties are given at the’ palace, she, like 
other young. girls of her. age, comes down after. dinner, 
accompanied by her governess, and is allowed to have a few 
moments’ conversation with each of the guests present. So 
natural and frank are her manners, and so intelligent and 
bright the expression of the blue eyes that look up at you 
Na she is speaking that it is impossible not to feel attracted 
y her. 


Her tastes are very simple. She rides well; her 


favourite dog is a handsome setter called .Swell; she is — 


passionately fond of animals and birds. She has a pretty 
pigeon-house in the park:where she feeds hundreds of 
pigeons every day, and .sfond of her pet deer which 
has been. trained to take bread from her hands :— 

In addition to her riding, she has been carefully trained to 


She is a ° 
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every kind of healthful exercise. In simmer time she is often 
on the lake in a. boat manned by two smart. sailor-boys, nt 
infrequently handling the oars herself as she rows out in the 
sunlight Whén the water is smooth and clear. or near the bank. 
where the reeds grow high and the swans take shelter beneat!) 
the overhanging foliage. 

Besides her. pets, like every normally constituted child, sl, 
is fond of flowers, and has not only |er.own garden, but « 
greenhouse as well. Here she grows fruit, which is afterwards 
distributed. amongst her own small coterie. At Soestdijk « 
miniature farm, another Petit Trianon, has been erected for 
this most fortunate little lady, under whose personal directions 
it is managed, and who shows a lively interest in all its detail~ 

But her greatest attraction is the summer-house in the roy: 
park at Loo, in which a miniature kitchen hes been fitted up. 





AGAINST HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 
WHy set up A BRAHMAN OLIGARCHY ? 


A THOUGHTFUL and kindly spirited article on this 
subject is contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr. 
Charles Johnston. He opposes Indian Home Rule in the 
interest of the “humbler India—the India of the fields 
and mountains and valleys, the India that has no voice 
at all, and can have no voice, in Councils: or Congress, or 
Press:” : ber 

No possible scheme of representation could give suitable 
expression to the ideals and wishes’ of this lowly India ot 
millions, if they had to cope in common ‘assembly with thi 
hardier military races, and the far astuter, more subtle anc} 
eloquent, and therefore more dangerous, members of the oli 
Brahmanical theocracy, into whose hands we would most 
assuredly deliver them once more, for spoiling and subjection. 
by any scheme of Home Rule for India along the lines. ot 
Western politics. 

“ The linguistic miracle that would make India of onc 
tongue and one lip,” not being likely to happen, tl. 
scheme is still further impossible, except as a means ot 
delivering “the vast dumb majority once more into th« 
hands of their hereditary spoilers.” i 

Mr. Johnston seems to touch. on a real danger when 
he says :— 

Already signs of this delivering over are not wanting, witl:- 
out any Home Rule scheme to help in the work. As each 
year passes, the Brahmanical class becomes more and. mor 
at home in our language and political methods, with the ail 
of our diminishing skill in Ori ntal tongues and our diminisl- 
ing nearness to the life of the people, who were far closer to'us 
in the old days of personal influence than under.our perfected 


. bureaucracy. This Brabmanical class are forming a thicker 


and thicker veil, which hides the lowly millions of India, not 
only from the people of Britain, but, it is to be feared, even 
from our administrators in India. 


But he is not merely negative in his conclusions. He 
grants— t 
we may imagine.a measure of Home Rule for India, in accord- 
ance with Indian life, which would bring real benefit to those 
of the peoples of India who need it most. This hope of the 
better government of India would lie in more closely watching, 
and more sympathetically ascertaining, the real traditional 
life of each tribe and clan, and in moulding our measures 
accordingly. 





In Macmillan’s Magazine there is a pleasantly written 
sketch of Collingwood, who, after Nelson, was the hero 
of ‘Trafalgar. In Cornhill’ there is published a letter 
written by Captain Benjamin Clement, who was present 
at the battle, and who describes it in a letter to his 
father within six weeks after it was fought. His letter 
is curious as giving Nelson’s famous signal as “ England 
expects every individual to do his duty.” 
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THE MALCONTENT WOMAN. 
By A DISCONTENTED MAN. 


In the Scottish Review for April, Colonel T. Pilkington 
White says he hopes it may not be mis-beseeming ina 
representative of the other sex to endeavour to get a 
word in upon those aspects of the woman question which 
may be supposed to impress most forcibly the ordinary 
male understanding. Colonel White shakes his head 
solemnly at the unseemliness of the new woman in 
breaking with the prescribed usages and traditional 
limitations of her sex ; and he then sets himself to justify 
his misgivings. ‘ Have women,” he asks, “ the calmness 
of nerve, the steadiness. of hand and pulse for the work 
of the surgeon; could a non-abnormal woman amputate 
a limb as imperturbably as a man?” Women, he thinks, 
can properly and rightly go to male doctors; but that 
men should go to women doctors is repugnant and not 
convenient for obvious reasons. Asa barrister, he thinks 
the good looks of a lady barrister might tend to disturb 
the equanimity of the judge, counsel, and jury, and would 
scarcely conduce to the administration of justice. If 
they were barristers they would want to be iudges, and 
where is their dispassionate impartiality and their judicial 
mind—qualities which woman does not possess? They 
have no sense of fair play, and babitually disregard 
justness. As for the female minister in the pulpit, he 
thinks it neither seemly, expedient, or profitable. ‘“ ‘i here is 
in most of us,” he says, “an inwardness of instinct against 
setting up a female in the prominence of the pulpit to 
lecture on their sins toa mixed congregation of men and 
women.” The Colonel is surely a bit of an old woman 
himself, worthy to run in couple with Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
He does not seem to think there isany inward instinct in a 
woman’s mind against setting up a male to. deliver similar 
lectures with equal prominence to mixed audiences, 
Colonel White then sums up in brief his advice to women : 


That women should eschew such employments as involve 
(1) much public association or juxtaposition with men on 
common terms, (2) the addressing of large mixed public 
audiences, (3) an attitude of effrontery or undue self-assertive- 
ness, (4) a métier ignoring in any way the essential distinctions 
of sex, (5) the exercise of much muscular strength or nerve. 


Of these five points, Nos. 3: and 4 are surely as much 
applicable to men as to women, and as to the other three, 
women are quite as capable of deciding what is right 
in those matters as Colonel White. The only difference 
between them is, that women have sufficient sense of the 
importance of avoidirg an attitude of effrontery, or 
undue self-assertiveness, to refrain from lecturing men 
like Colonel White as to what they should or should 
not do. After having thus dealt with the question of 
women’s work, Colonel White then proceeds to discourse 
as to their amusements, and then as to their dress, from 
which it would seem that presumption, not to ‘say 
impertinence, is not one of the vices which have been 
eliminated from the moral and intellectual education of 
this discontented man. There is only one word more to 
say, and that is before Colonel White again writes him- 
self down in this fashion he should read the evidence in 
the reports of the Royal Commission as to the present 
condition of women workers. -There is no more effective 
answer than these grim and even ghastly facts and figures 
to the hollowness and balderdash which he writes as to 
the deference and consideration which all true men pay 
to women, and the omnipotent influence which she wields 
over them all. Alas, notwithstanding all this, women 
workers are not even decently provided with lavatories— 
not to speak of other matters. 


WOMAN’S. SUFFRAGE. 
From An Economic Pornt or View. 


Mr. Grorce Rosertson, writing in the Ecoiiomic 
Review, the organ of the Christian Social Union, on 
women’s work, constructs a very painful article upon 
the evidence taken by recent commissions. The average 
wage of women in certain selected industries, including 
young women as well as adults, was lls. 3d. a week, the 
average wage of men in similar industries was 24s. 7d. 
He brings out into clear relief the great evils which women 
have to suffer from in industrial work, in excessive hours, 
unsanitary conditions, and the lack of provision for 
decency which seems to co-exist side by side with all our 
boasted chivalry in our dealings with women. Mr. Robert- 
son, after going through various suggested reforms, gives 
his views unhesitatingly for woman’s suffrage from the 
economic point of view :— } 

There is one reform, my supportiof. which I cannot abstain 
from declaring—the granting of.the suffrage to women. I have 
no wish to advance in these pages any particular fad und 
crotchet of my own, and; heppily it is not.a.question of party 
politics. Yet it is my deliberate and emphatic conviction that 
the enfranchisement of. women is desirable for economic and 
social reasons, to name no others... I admit freely that neither 
it nor any single measure will, prove a panacea; the ameliora- 
tion of a class or a, sex camnat- come, from a single cause, 
however beneficial ; nor shall we ring,in the millennium with a 
stroke of the. pen, for there probably is no millennium to ring 
in. But I am eonvinced,that,.if the various measures advo- 
cated in this article are, by working concurrently, to bear fruit 
in due season,,the momentum. that. enfranchisement would 
supply to their co-operation is enormous, It. is. essential to 
remember that future industrial, legislation is likely to be 
concerned quite as much witl the needs of the women, workers 
as with those of the men. _ The regulation of women’s.employ- 
ment is.a matter on which .it is reasonable and desirable that 
they should. haye,a voice ;. and. the women .workers, to my 
mind, have a right quife.as strong as the men to be a party to 
legislation which directly affects. their whole life... How are 
we to hear, that voice? | How are, we to make them parties, 
save by enfranchisement ? . At any rate, whatever may be our 
private opinions, do not let, us salve our-conscience by the 
miserable sophism that an_impused silence necessarily implies 
consent. 


THE QUEEN’S OWN REPORTER. 


In Good Words there is a brief but interesting paper 
under the title “ The Queen’s Private Reporter,” who is, 
for the time being, the leader of the House of Commons, 
who every night sends a private report of its proceedings 
to Her Majesty. He gives the following particulars as to 
the way in which the Prime Minister does his work :— 


Most of the recent leaders of the House of Commons—Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and Sir William Harcourt—wrote the report in their 
private room, but Mr. Gladstone (who has filled the post of 
“Queen’s Reporter” in five Parliaments) always prepared it 
in the House, at intervals during the sitting; and in that 
example he was followed by Mr. Arthur Balfour during his 
brief leadership of the House in the last session of the 
Conservative Parliament prior to the dissolution in 1892. 
Mr. Gladstone often commenced the letter or report early in 
the sitting, adding to it as opportunity offered during the 
evening, and finally he would read it over carefully, dotting 
its “i’s” and crossing its “t’s” before dispatching it to the 
Queen at midnight. Seated on the Treasury Bench, with a 
blotting pad placed on his knee, az a desk or support, the Old 
Man wrote the letter on House of Commons quarto notepaper, 
with any quill-pen which he might casually pick up from the 
table. He invariably filled the four sides of the large sheet of 
notepaper. 
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‘COLOUR SHADOWS. 
Wuart Tey Are anp How Tuey Arrect Us. 

TuEere isan interesting paper by Professor A. E. 
Wright in the Nineteenth Century. It is a popular ex- 
position of the influence of the extent to which contrast 
colours or colour shadows have to be taken into account in 
the study of effect. 

CONTRAST COLOURS. 

Mr. Wright says :— 

It is beginning to be popularly understood that the pheno- 
mena of our colour-vision can be best explained by the 
assumption of three pairs of contrast colours, whfite and black, 
red and green, and blue and yellow; and almost everybody is 
familiar with the conception that each of these primary 
colours calls up an after-image of its complementary or con- 
trast colour. But, on the other hand, probably very few of us 
have realised what the complete after-image really is; and 
very few of us have realised that, if our after-image phenomena 
were to lapse, the purples would fade from the shadows under 
the trees, from the distances, and from the mountains at .sun- 
set and dawn. 

WHAT COLOUR SHADOWS REALLY ARE. 

We may therefore begin by endeavouring to see for ourselves 
what our colour-shadows really are; and we shall employ only 
the simplest methods of demonstrating them. The simplest 
method of all is to wait for a good red sunset, and then to hold 
up a sheet of white paper to catch its red reflection in a bay- 
window facing west. We then interpose our hand between the 
sunset and the paper in such a manner as to cast a pattern of 
shadow upon it. This pattern of shadow, which will still be 
illuminated by white light reflected from the ceiling or the 
side window, will appear of a brilliant green. These green 
shadows are “ colour-shadows.” 

THEIR USES IN ART. 

The skilful painter is the painter who knows how to 
manipulate his after-image phenomena so as to get an added 
brilliancy upon his colour wherever he may require it. Such 
painter will, for instance, render in marvellous brilliancy the 
bright yellow-green glint of the moss when it is shone upon by 
the sun after rain; but when we come to inquire how he gets 
all this brilliancy into his greens, we find that he has intro- 
duced lavender-purples into his shadows; and it is evidently 
the after-image of these purples that has reverberated back 
upon the yellow-greens in his high lights. And, again, the 
really great colourist is the man who has acquired an absolute 
mastery over the after-image phenomena. 

IN DECORATION. 

When we apply colour in any form to the walls of a room, 
whether it is as paint, or as distemper, or as wall-paper, we 
find ourselves confronted with very distinct after-image phe- 
nomena. For instance, if we colour the walls pink, and leave 
the ceiling untinted, we shail find that our ceiling assumes a 
distinct yellowish-green colour. If we now desire to make our 
ceiling show up as a pure white, we shall evidently have to set 
to work to neutralise this yellowish-green colour-shadow by a 
suitable application of pink. Or if we desire to have a pink- 
tinted ceiling, we shall evidently have to employ, first, a certain 
quantum of pink to kill the greenish colour-shadow, and, on 
the top of this, such surplus of pink as would, upon an abso- 
lutely white wall, give us the depth of pink tint that we 
desire. 

IN FURNISHING. 

It is also essential to take into our reckoning the predomi- 
nant after-image effect of any room for which we are selecting 
furniture. A particular yellow shade in a curtain may have a 
certain zsthetic worth when seen on a grey background ; but 
it would be overlaid with a green coloar-shadow if it were seen 
against a red wall-paper; and it would be too yellow if seen 
against a blue paper, and it would be orange if seen against a 
green paper. 

Again, it is the neglect to take mental note of the colour- 
shadows of surrounding objects which makes if so difficult a 
matter to “ carry away a colour in one’s eye,” and to choose an 
appropriate match for it. 


OF REVIEWS. 


IN DRESS. 

A correct exploitation of the colour-shadows constitutes a 
very important element, if it does not constitute the essence, 
of the art of dress. For instance, a black evening dress casts 
invaluable white colour-shadows over a bare neck and shoulders, 
and mourning throws a similar added whiteness over the face 
Again, a dark green dress, especially if there is a shade of 
blue in the green, lights up dark auburn hair ina very beautiful 
way with its bright colour-shadows. On the other hand, such 
a material as blue serge throws up into disagreeable prominence 
the unpleasant yellows of some of the lighter shades of “ red” 
hair. The vivid yellow colour-shadows of any bright blue are 
very “trying” to any complexion. A similar remark applies 
to pink, for, unless in youth and health, where there is a 
sufficiency of natural pink in the cheeks to repress the after- 
image phenomena, the yellowish-green colour-shadows make 
their appearance, and give a ghastly hue to the complexion. 
Lastly, the unpleasantness of a bright yellow-green dress is 
probably due to the fact that its purple colour-shadows overlay 
the natural pink of the cheeks, and so give rise to an over-vivid 
double-colour contrast. 

We need not, however, go into the minutie of this matter. 
They will present no difficulty to any one who has familiarised 
himself with the three pairs of contrast colours and with the 
importance of the colour-shadow as a factor in all our colour- 
sensations. 





PSYCHOLOGY DONE INTO VERSE. 

An appendix to the Monist for April contains some 
sixteen pages of verse, partly rhymed and partly blank, 
wherein Major J. W. Powell sets forth, with much of the 
quaint conceit of a few centuries back, his notion of the 
soul, and its processes. We are metrically informed 
what is the nature of “ awareness,” “ perception,” “ accep 
tion,” “ introspection,” conception,” and the like. This 
is part of the summary view of the becoming of soul :—~ 

The mind becomes by increments minute 

Of judgments built, as block on block is laid 
From quarries brought unnumbered as the sands, 
And all arranged with skill in memory’s store— 
An opulence of universal lore, 

They come! they come! these deeply-freighted ships— 
On rolling sea of lore, from all the world, 

With symbol blocks in symbol ships asail 

Forever coming in the calm and storm; 

While pilot grey, Sensation, guides them all 

To mystic wharf of cosmic treasure-house, 

Where all the symbol cargoes, deftly stored, 

Are grouped, the like with like, in wisdom’s hoard. 
Perception, skilled Interpreter of world, 
Receiving cargoes from afar, 

Endowed with deft experiential skill, 

Selects the fitting block for every part 

And, all in hands of wise Interpreter, 

The magic symbols are conceptual wrought, 

In structure deft of wisely fitting form, 
Conforming just to universal norm. 


“Then Understanding hoary makes the symbol-forms 
living blocks of energy in concepts wise of universal 
force.” Then Reflection “combines the living blocks in 
sequent groups.” 

“ At last the Architect, the mighty Mind, 
Unites them all in universal whole.” 

Finally “‘ the Will as engineer,” “the twin of Mind,” 
and “ trained by Mind,” “ makes a better world for man.” 
The entire poem is quite a curiosity in its way. 


Tue first paper in the New England Magazine for April is 
devoted to an illustrated essay upon “ The Later Religions 
Art in America”; then follows an account of “Butter- 
flies of New England,” and the charmingly illustrated 
paper enabling us to see Joseph Jefferson at home. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF CITIZENSHIP. 

In the Economic Review the Bishop of Durham states 
the Christian ideal of citizenship in terms which are 
weighty and powerful. Those good people, like the 
Plymouth Brethren, and others who are too good for 
this world, and consider that they are falling from grace 
if they take any interest in politics, may be advised to 
read, mark, learn and digest the following passage from 
the Bishop’s discourse :— 


We cannot rightly limit the function of the State to the 
édministration of retributive justice, or to the repression of 
grime, or to the furtherance of the material prosperity of a 
people. It must deal in some way with the circumstances 
of social life, with pauperism, with the unemployed, with 
intemperance, with impurity, with gambling, with marriage, 
with parental and filial responsibilities. Tho Christian, 
therefore, as Christian, cannot but have something to say on 
these topics. The state embodies in the temporal order the 
trivciples which belong to the spiritual order so far as they 

ve been recognised in common life. Organisation, as we 
fully admit, cannot of itself make good men, but it can lessen 
temptations and enforce considerateness, and direct the labours 
@ the good into right channels. The Christian, therefore, [ 
tepeat, as Christian, will take his full part in preparing for 
the amelioration of the conditions of men no less than for 
their conversion. He will in due measure strive to follow, 
under the limitations of his own labour, the whole example of 
his Lord, who removed outward distresses and satisfied out- 
ward wants, even as He brought spiritual strength and rest to 
the weak and weary. Moreover, this effort, based upon 
resolute thought, belongs to the completeness of the religious 
life of the Christian. For the discipline of his whole nature 
he must claim his proper part in affairs. Such action is 
necessary alike for the well-being of the nation and of the 
citizen. The Greek empire perished because the faith of the 
people found no exercise in the service of the State. 





A CHURCH VIEW OF DIVORCE. 


THOsE persons—and there have been many—who look 
for a further relaxation by Parliament of the stringency 
of our marriage laws, would do well to read the article 
on divorce in the Church Quurterly Review, if they wish 
to estimate the forces of conviction and tradition they 
have to overcome. The writer insists that, according to 
the existing law of the Church of England, “ the bond of 
Christian marriage is indissoluble,” and “if married 
persons are separated, even for adultery, neither party 
may contract a fresh ‘marriage’ in the lifetime of the 
other.” This, he goes on to argue, is the proper law 
of the Church Universal, and unmistakably the will of 
Christ. Separation he allows, but not the right to 
remarry while both the separated parties are alive. 


THE MODERN ASSAULT ON MARRIAGE. 
He thus describes the present situation :— 


The question of divorce is of the most pressing practical 
kind. If it is truc,as we have maintained, that the law of 
Christ declares-the indissolubility of marriage, the Church in 
England is bound to maintain the sacred character of the 
marriage bond. Let no one think that this is a mere antiqua- 
tian question. It involves in the most practical way lcyalty 
to our Lord. It involves, also, the maintenance of family life, 
the retention of the influence of home, the protection of purity. 
The present is no time for playing with any part of the 
question. The Divorce Act of 1857 has done not a little to 
justify the forebodings of the magnificent speech in which it 
was opposed by Mr. Gladstone, and the thoughtful words of 
Mr. Keble’s protest. Respectable politicians, including a 
Cabinet Minister of eminence and ability, have not hesitated 
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to introduce more than once a Bill for greatly extending the 
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causes of divorce. Unless we are mistaken, there are few 
Churchmen who sufficiently estimate the passionate strength 
with which the Christian doctrine of marriage is itself assailed. 
There is a whole class of literature, to which we do not carv: 
to give references, which loses no opportunity of moving 
towards the recognition of coneubinage, terminable at will. 
as a respectable state equivalent to marriage. There ar 
sober-minded men and women, out of heart with the ills ot 
the world for which in their loss of Christian truth they can 
see no remedy, who in sad despair are giving up traditional 
beliefs about marriage as well as about God. For the Church 
to acquiesce in the existing Divorce Act of the State and allow 
her children to avail themselves of its provisions is to fail in 
loyalty to Christ. It is to open the door for new laxity. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BISHOPS. 


To forbid remarriage certainly—-the reviewer grants— 
involves a hardship on the innocent partner; but, he 
urges, it is a hardship not imposed by adultery alone. 
It is imposed also by insanity, cruelty, imprison- 
ment, and must not be evaded by tampering with the 
fundamental laws of home life. He concludes with an 
appeal to the hishops, if they cannot alter the law of the 
State, at least to protect the law of the Church. 

A decision of the English Episcopate declaring to the 
clergy the indissoluble character of the marriage bond and. 
the need of maintaining the law of marriage by Church 
discipline, making clear to the laity that the Church in this 
land has not lost the power of the keys and has voice and 
strength, would do much for English Christianity and for the 
moral law. 


PLURAL VOTING IN BELGIUM. 

Maemillan’s Magazine has an article on what it calls 
“The Danger in France and Belgium.” The danger in both 
cases is the growth of Socialism. What the writer says 
about France does not call for special attention, but what 
he has to say concerning Belgium may be of interest. 
The Belgian Parliament is elected under the following 
franchise :— 

One vote is given to every man of the age of twenty divi 
who is not otherwise disqualified ; but a second vote is given. 
first to every married man or widower of the age of thirty-tive 
with legitimate children, who pays at least five francs in 
respect of the house or building which he occupies ; secondly, 
to every man of twenty-five who possesses realty worth two 
thousand francs, or an income of one hundred francs from 
State investments ; and thirdly to every man who has certain 
educational certificates, or who belongs to those professions 
or occupies those posts which afford a guarantee that his 
education has reached a certain standard. Nobody, however. 
can have more than three votes. The practical result is that 
nearly every man in Belginm has a vote, that almost as many 
have two votes, and a considerable number three. 


The immediate result of this establishment of 2 
system of dual and triple voting was the effacement of 
the Liberal Party and the return last October of a Cleri- 
cal majority with 104 seats. The Socialists carried 33 
while the Liberals only kept 15. At present it seems 
that the moderate Liberals will gravitate to the Clericals, 
while the Radicals will go over to the Socialists :— 


The Flemish provinces in the North are chiefly agricultura? 
and Catholic, and it is from these the Clericals draw th 
greater portion of their strength; the Walloon provinces ir 
the South have a large industrial population, who are natu- 
rally more addicted to Socialist theories. To the certainty of 
a war of classes is added, therefore, the possibility of geogra- 
phical dismemberment. There seems indeed every prospect 
that the Flemings of the North will, if the Socialists strongly 
press their claims, separate themselves in preference to sur- 
render. These are the tirst-fruits of democracy in Belgium. 
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THE MIRACLE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 


THE RoMANCE OF BIBLE TRANSLATION. 


Tue current number of the Quarterly Review opens 
with an admirable article concerning “The Bible at 
Home and Abroad.” The writer has a noble theme, and 
he does not fall below its level. 

Archeology and philology, history sacred and profane, all 
the natural sciences, all the ingenuity of scholarship 'and 
criticism, have been directed against its authority and integ- 
rity; with the result as we hope briefly to indicate, that the 
Bible never before had sucli a‘ hold on the mind and heart of 
mankind as it enjoys at the present moment. ° 

In proof of this he mentions many facts, ‘among 
others the cxtraordinary circulation of English Bibles. 
He says :— 

Even so massive and costly a work as Cassell’s Illustrated 
Bible has reached a circulation of a million; their Child’s 
Bible of one hundred and fifty thousand; and the fifth serial 
tissue of their Doré’s Bible started with a sale of seventy 
thousand, ‘ 
SOME THINGS THE BIBLE HAS DONE. 

A part of the article is devoted to the ‘story of its 
translation in various languages :— 

The history of Bible translation is unique in the chronicles 
of literature. Nothing at all like it has the world ever known. 
Begun 2,050 years ago with the translation of the Seventy for 
the library of the Ptolemies, carried on by believers in every 
age, des} ite long intervals of apparent indifference, throughout 
the Christ an centuries, the work is still pursued amidst the 
conflicting and competing claims of a civilisation richer to-day 
in the variety of its intellectual elements than at any former 
period, with an ever-growing intensity of devotion and breadth 
of aim. For purely’ literary interest nothing can compare 
with it. ‘Think of the languages it has embalmed — the 
Hebrew, the Meso-Gothic, the Old Syriac, the Gothic, .the 
Old Slavonic—some to remain the sole monuments of the 
speech of dead and buried nationalities, others after the trance 
of centuries possibly. (as in the Nestorian Churches of 
Armenia) to awake and speak with a tongue of fire to hearts 
that it alone could move. Think of its manifold ‘points of 
contact with the wider knowledge of the nineteenth century, 
and of the light which it has cast directly or indirectly upon 
the deepest problems of geography and ethnography and 
philology; whilst commerce has been largely stimulated 
through the investigations of men who have laboured to make 
its message intelligible to new-found races. .Think of the 
unparalleled vitality of a single version, the Vulgate, flowing 
on with undiminished force throughout a whole millennium, and 
ask, whether any one man ever exerted. such power over his 
féllow-men, despite the medieval darkness which largely 
enshrouded his work, as Jerome did?—or, to regard the 
subject from another point of view, let the reader consider the 
little streamlets of versions, stealthily opened and sedulously 
choked up again, as men, at the peril of their lives, risked ‘all 
to give their fellows a taste of the living waters which others 
in their blindness as eagerly withheld, and it will, we think, 
be acknowledged that ‘the story is unrivalled in thrilling 
romance and chivalrous endeavout. 

THE STORY OF BISHOP STEERE. 

In proof of this. he gives many illustrations, from which 
I will extract two:— _. ( ; 

- The pages of modern missionary biography afford full insight 
into the daily life of the most recent translators. We may 
take. them almost.ut random. Bishop Steere, whose labours 
tn the Swahili materially helped to make that language the 
lingua franca across the entire continent of Africa, first occurs 
to us. He sits at work in his library, a whitewashed room 
with a sloping floor, which has a hole at the lower end 
through which the water sluiced over it can drain away; its 
furniture, a table and chair, a few cupboards, and a bed with 
mosquito curtains. A thousand distractions, all of which he 
endures with gentle equanimity, divert him from his work. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Visits to the schools or the printing-presses, superintendence 
of packing and unpacking parcels, plaiting grass for thatch, 
digging, planting; trimming lamps, prescribing medicines, 
directing cookery, attending services--such multifarious 
occupations - alternate with correspondence on the deepest 
ptoblems of religious faith and life, at once so penetrating and 
so practical.as to be of: lasting value. And amidst all these 
demands upon his time the Bishop plods steadily onwards— 
his work as architect, clerk of the works, and builder of the 
noble church he erected in the Slave Market at Zanzibar, 
being only another legacy to us in addition to that of his 
dictionaries and grammars in, African _ languages, besides 
himself translating into the chief of them all the Prayer 
Book and New Testament, with half the Old, as well as one 
hundred and eighty hymns, with tracts and elementary books 
in almost endless varicty. 

: THE LABOURS OF BISHOP HORDEN. 

Bishop Horden, the son of an Exeter printer, accepts the 
chaplaincy at Moose Fort under the Hudson’s Bay. Company, 
to which a single vessel is despatched: with -:stores once’ in a 
twelvemonth. ‘Here he. passes a life of apostolic simplicity 
and untiring labours, his earliest effort being to master the 
difficult Indian language. Greek and Latin he declared. to 
be tame in comparison with Sakehao and Ketemakalemio. 
Through indefatigable perseverance after eight months he no 
longer required an interpreter in preaching, and presently le 
commenced a translation of the Prayer and Hymn-book and 
the Four Gospels. The work is combined with the pastoral 
charge of a diocese that extends to the North Pole, involving 
long and tedious journeys to distant settlements abroad, and 
the duties of schoolmaster, surgeon, and universal referee at 
home. To these are presently added the labours of a printing- 
press sent out for his Cree Gospels, and the acquisition of 
Norwegian and Ojibewa and Eskimo, that .he may minister to 
some'of his flock in those tongues. ‘Twice only during forty- 
two years does he return for a brief visit home from the great 
lone.land of his adoption. He has no time for repining, or, «s 
his Indians .express it, “thinking long”; and after forty- 
one years have expired, the last word of the Cree Bible is 
written. Such examples might be largely multiplied No 
intellectual gifts have been deemed too high, no- acquired 
knowledge too various, to be devoted to the service of Bible 
translation. 





Tue last number of the Magazine of Music (April 10) 
is a budget extraordinary. Besides the letterpress part, 
which contains some interesting articles, and the usual! 
supplement of portraits and music, there is an extra 
music supplement of forty pages (music size). ‘This 
includes'a number of classical pieces by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and others. 

M. Numa Droz discusses the question of “Compulsory 
Accident Insurance” in the Biblioth¢que Universelle for 
April. In the May number he proposes to deal wit: 
“Compulsory ‘Sickness Insurance.” Vilfredo Pareto’s 
criticism of. “ Crispi’s Dictatorship,” E. Rios’s notice of 
“ Literary Spain,” and M. L. Marillier’s paper on “ Sensi- 
bility and Imagination in George Sand ” are also interest- 
ing articles in the April review. 

THE centenary of the Ecole Normale Supérieure has 
just been celebrated at Paris, consequently several of the 
French magazines for April publish articles relating to 
the famous institution. The Revue Encyclopédique ot 
April 15th has a special monograph by M. Gaston Des- 
champs, with many portraits and other illustrations. 
Another important contribution on the same topic is by 
M. Jules Simon in the Vie Contemporaine of April Ist and 
April 15th. The Revue Bleue of April 13th and April 2Uth 
also contain articles of interest, Eugene Yung, the founder 
of the Revue, having been a normalien; and the Herue 
Scientifique of April 13th deals with the teaching of the 
sciences. 
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LEADING, ARTICLES IN THE 


CIVIC REVIVAL IN AMERICA. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, writing in the American Review of 
Reviews on “Our Civic Renaissance,” gives an account 
of the Civic Federation of Chicago, the Municipal League 
of Boston, the Municipil League of Philadelphia. the 
Reform League in New York, the Civic Centre in Wash- 
ington, and Unions for Civic Progress in various other 
cities. The article is very elaborate and encyclopedic, 
after the fashion of its author. Dr. Shaw says :— 

The organised reaction of good citizenship against municipal 
misrule, and the various positive movements. for improved 
physical, social and moral conditions in our American towns 
and cities, have together constituted the most significant and 
hopeful feature of our national life during the past season. 
Municipal reform agitation has taken powerful hold of almost 
every considerable community in the entire land. Nor can it 
be said that most of these local activities are due chiefly to 
the imitative. instinct. In name, in form, and-in the actual 
circumstances of- organisation, many of these movements 
reveal their indebtedness to certain common sources of 
experiment or’ propaganda. But nearly all of them are 
essentially indigenous. Any attempt to bind them together 
as belonging to a uniform and centrally organised’ movement 
for social. progress; would) be wholly futile. Each is in 
position to profit. to the utmost by all: the information that 
may be'derived from the experience of other cities. But it is 
evident enough: that each must rest squarely and indepen- 
dently upon its own local basis, and must shape itself in its own 
way to the work it finds most necessary. 

THE “NEWCASTLE CIVIC CENTRE IDEA.” 

For a broad’ and splendid outline of organisation, 
and for an_ exceedingly lucid and comprehensive 
statement of the evils to be ecmbated and the reform methods 
to be pursued, not a few of the civic centres, municipal 
reform leagues, and. federations for civic progress in the 
United States have been glad to express their indebtedness to 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s Newcastle (Englind) Civic Centre idea, as 
presented some two or three years ago in the Review or 
Reviews, and as applied with encouraging success in a 
ammber of English cities. An explanation by Mr. Stead a 
year and a half ago in Chicago of his idea for the federation 
of all the moral forces of the community in behalf of civic 
and social progress, was the starting point of an organisation 
which, jn its intense devotion to the immense work now 
pressing upon it, has little time to look back over its shoulder 
to remember when or how it began. ‘ It is enough to say that 
the Civic Federation of Chicago has become a great power in 
that young ‘metropolis. Its symmetrical organisation, its 
demonstrated ability to apply its energy now at one point and 
now at another, its unity of purpose, its sanity and whole- 
someness of view which temper enthusiasm with knowledge 
and good judgment, have made it the terror of all classes 
of evil-doers.and enemies of the social weal. 


It is pleasant to find this recognition of the good 
results which have followed my humble attempts in the 
promotion of the Civie revival. The Civic Federation of 
Chicago has done such excellent work in so many diree- 
tions that it may be regarded as being at the head of the 
movement in America. Dr. Shaw is so impressed with 
this that he suggested to New York the expediency of 
forming a Civic Federation somewhat ou the model of 
Chicago :— 

It would seem to us, however, that the Committee of Seventy 
night, with good advantage, drop its temporary character and 
create in New York a permanent Civic Federation somewhat 
on the Chicago model, into which “the Seventy ia would 
become merged, losing its present name and identity, but 
greatly augmenting its capacity for prolonged usefulness. 

ORIGIN OF WASHINGTON CIVIC CENTRE. 


Washington, the capital of the Union, has a Civic Centre 
of its own, which I am gratified and surprised to learn 
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attributes its.incorporation to my addresses on the Civic 
Church. Dr. Shaw says :— 

The new Civie Centre has been formed under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. John W: Gregory, who is well known througliout 
the country by reason of long ‘service in» edueafional work. 
For some years he was a civii service commissioner, and he 
has held other public posts of honour ‘and trust under the 
Federal Government. Dr. Gregory has given us the following 
memorandum regarding the Washington organisation :— 

“'The Washington Civic Centre may be said to have sprung 
directly from Mr. Stead’s addresses. Some good women, of 
large public spirit, saw the great field of public gocd which 
was laid open, and determined to enter it. Other women were 
seen and interested, and the names of many men of public 
standing and influence were obtained and enrolled as fayourers 
of the plans. Finally, this past autumn committees began to 
be formed and set to work; the plans widened as the ligl.t 
increased, the courage which conceived the work still labouring 
to give it life aud power. 

“The organisation thus far is nothing but a congeries of 
Civic Committees, united by a Central Council made up of the 
chairmen of the Civic Committees and a few Councilmen 
added to give representation to such districts of the city as 
may not be represented otherwise. 


ITS MANY BRANCHES, 


“To give system and completeness to the work, the 
entire field of proposed operations was divided into seven 
departments: 1, tlhe Municipal; 2, the Educational; 3, the 


Industrial; 4, the Philanthropic or Charitable; 5, the 


Public Health; 6, the Public Comfort; 7, the Public 
Morals. It is intended that ultimately these departments 
shall embrace the following among other branches of 


work: The Municipal shall include: 1, Legislation aud 
Police; 2, Street Extension, Cleaning, ctc.; 3, Housing the 
People, and 4, Street Transportation and Railroads. The 
Educational will include: 1, Public Schools and facilities of 
childhood education ; 2, Industrial and technical training for 
both sexes; advanced and adult education by libraries, 
lectures, museums and clubs. The Indvstrial will embrace: 
1, Working men and wemen’s associations; 2, Labour 
exchanges and employment agencies; 3, the conflicts between 
Capital and Labour, and 4, Savings Banks. The Philan- 
thropic includes: 1, all charitable agencies for aid of the 
defective and dependent classes; 2, Orphanages, homes, and 
asylums ; 3, Outdoor helps and aids for the poor. The Public 
Health department will include: 1, City Sanitation; 2, 
Medical provision for the poor, and 3, Public Hospitals. The 
department of Public Comfort will be charged with: 1, Public 
parks and play-grounds; 2, Public concerts and amusements, 
and 3, Public baths, toilets, and conveniences. The Public 
Morals department will charge itself with: 1, Reformatorics 
and refuges; 2, The suppression of lotteriés and gambling; 
3, Suppression of immoral publications; 4, Suppression of 
cruelty to children and to animals, and 5, Prizes and rewards 
for public virtue and service. 


“4 CIVIC BRAIN AND HEART.” 


“The Centre seeks thus to be a true centre of watch-care 
and influence for the entire city. As faras it shall be success- 
ful in these aims, it will become a central ageney to which 
each citizen may contribute his influence, and from which 
each one may borrow impulse and directien for such work as 
he may wish to aid in accomplishing. Like a civic brain and 
heart, it will receive and communicate pulse and power to 
every part of the civic organism. 

“The address of W. T. Stead, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, pub- 
lished two years ago in the Review or Reviews, did much to turn 
public attention to the enormous power which lies in the great 
body of good citizenship, and the miracles it may work if it 
will; but even Mr. Stead’s admirable speech would have fallen 
powerless had not the conviction been sinking gradually 
deeper into the public mind that only the citizens can save 
the city.” 
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MORE ABOUT JEANNE D’ARC. 
IN PRAISE OF JEANNE D’ARO. 


An article in the Quarterly Review, apparently by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, although the distinctively Langish 
characteristics are subdued, is devoted to the telling of 
the story of the Maid of Orleans. Like all other persons 
who examine the subject, the reviewer is compelled to 
admit the miraculous clement in Jeanne’s career... He 
says :— 

“The siege of Orleans had been raised in a weck. The 
event is justly regarded as one of tho decisive actions in the 
history of the world. In no military affair has so much been 
done by a single leader. Jeanne was at once the head, the 
heart, and the hand of the adventure. She suggested the 
expedition, she led it, she gave courage to all her party; she 
daunted the‘ enemy, she forced the fighting throughout; her 
flag ever led to victory, and her unprecedented tenacity at last 
produced. the ‘ psychological moment,’ when the English fled 
from a wounded girl, as did the Trojans from the unarmed 
Achilles. Her victories were won in the teeth of the captains 
of her party,and in disobedience to their orders; the glory of 
conception and of execution was all her own. 

Meanwhile France urges the canonization of the saintly 
heroine. . . . Her place sur les autels may be granted, or may 
be denied, but, more splendid and more winning than any 
saintly halo, is the ideal of frank and gay and glorious 
maidenhood, conveyed in the title of La Pucelle.” 


In the Nineteenth Centwy, Mrs. Southwood Hill has an 
article wpon the “ Maid of Orleans,” which is a pleasantly 
written résumé of the Maid’s career, but which contrasts 
woefully with the scholarly essay in the Quarterly. It 
is worth noting, however, that Mrs. Hill is quite satisfied 
that Jeanne’s voices had objective reality :— 


And as to those convictions, what are we to think? Were 
they true? Did Jeanne hear real voices? Were there any 
voices toe hear? No one will doubt her veracity; every one 
will acknowledge that she thought she heard them, and that 
the thought had the same effect on her as the physical sound 
would have. But why should we doubt that she was thus 
instructed? Surely the mission was grand ‘enough to warrant 
(so to speak) a communication so unusual—so divine. And 
there was.a fitness in the direction of Jeanne by a living voice. 
The papal commissioners remark truly that all the voices said 
was good, and all the predittions they inspired were falfilled. 
It is difficult not to believe that we haye here in the early years 
of the fifteenth century (almost in our own time comparatively) 
a national deliverer guided like some Hebrew lawgiver or 
prophet of old by a Voice heard. 


Immediately following Mrs, Hill’s article there is one 
by Mr. Andrew Lang upon ““ The False Pucelle.” It is 
an interesting essay upon a very marvellous subject. It 
appears to be incredible, but nevertheless is indisputably 
true, that after Jeanne was burned to death a false Maid 
of Orleans arose, and secured recognition from those who 
knew Jeanne best. Mr. Lang says :— 


Possibly we should assume that a wonderful personal like- 
ness existed between the True and the False Pucelles, a 
likeness which startled even the king. In any case the 
brothers of the Maid accepted this, woman. At Orleans, where 
there were ladies who had shared Jeanne’s bedchamber, and 
had seen her at the bath and in les éiuves (vapour baths), the 
impostor was coming and going, and being feasted, for three 
years, undenounced. The Maréchal de Rais, the trac Maid’s 
frequent companion in war, made the False Maid an officer of 
his at Mans. ‘Thus, for three years at least, this astonishing 
person. played, undetected, the most difficult of all parts, in 
circumstances where detection seemed inevitable. 


OF REVIEWS. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


In the Woman at Home for May, the question is asked 
whether married women should engage in public work 
It is answered in the affirmative by Lady Laura Riddin.;, 
Lady Mary Murray, and Lady Isabel Margesson, whil: 
Miss Annie Swan, the proud possessor of her first bor: 
baby, shakes her head austerely and solemnly declar; 
that public work is only for childless women. Lady 
Laura Ridding, wife of the Bishop of Southwell, speak- 
wisely and well. She says :— 


For the home life gains by its mistress’s service in a broade 
sphere. Feminine gins of morbidness, frivolity, self-con- 
centration, narrowness, disappear under the friction of publi: 
work, Service on philanthropic committees imparts valuabl. 
lessons in the duty of weighing both sides of a question, an 
in self-restraint. Service on the Schook Board teaches : 
mother important lessons in the responsibility of training 
children. Service on the Board of Guardians illustrates’ b: 
pitiful examples the awful meaning of failure in life, and th 
importance of many apparently trivial causes of those failures. 
She must be a bat-eyed woman if the insight into the 
mysteries pf pain and sin given her by her publie work does 
not reyeal to her a new conception of justice, pity, brotherl; 
love, and fill her with an overwhelming sense of her own 
unworthiness. And this nobler view of life will permeat: 
every detail of her home life, 


Lady Mary Murray says :— 


I believe that (1) All women, and therefore all married 
women, should take part in public life. (2) That no young 
mothers should take an active part in public life. 


Lady Isabel Margesson is equally decided. She says: 


If, whether she be married or unmarried, her necessary 
home work does not fill her day and exhaust her strength, sh« 
should undertake some definite, useful, active, public duties 
cither professional or voluntary; if that is impossible or in 
advisable, .she should at least study and think about thes: 
larger matters, and should always give her yote, where sh« 
has one. 

I am convinced that a woman’s character gains both in 
strength and beauty when she takes her part, and. it 
is 2 most important part, in public life. ‘Their public 
and their private work do not clash in the least when 
cach is given its proper place. We see in a man’s life how 
his public work draws out and strengthens his. character’: 
how it widens his view of life, how it teaches toleration and 
deepens the sense of responsibility. In a woman’s public lif 
the gain to her character is the same, causing her to fulfil he: 
home duties in a far more complete way than was possible to 
her when she was frittering away her life without purpose or 
thought. 


After these three good women have spoken so sensibly, 
it wanted some courage in Miss Annie Swan: to preach 
such a homily as this, even if she is an editor, and has 
a baby all her own, with a sight of whose portrait the 
readers of the Woman at Home are highly favoured on a 
subsequent page :— 


Where a married woman is childless and her husband does 
not object, there can be nothing said against her taking part 
in public work, but I cannot see that the woman who has a 
family and even a moderate establishment to superintend can 
have much time to spare for public engagements, which are 
notoriously engrossing. And I further hold that, having 
undertaken the duties and responsibili'ies matrimony involves, 
Grod will require at her hands an account of that stewardship 
before any other. Nor will any amount of good work done 
elsewhere atone for the interests at home which must. in- 
evitably suffer by her neglect. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


RULE BRITANNIA! 
By Sir M. Grant Durr. 


In the Deutsche’ Revue for April Sir Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff has been induced to express his views of the 
general European situation, which may be summarised 
as follows :— 

There was a time when England had the ambition 
to play an important part in Europe, and with-a 
just-appreciation of the circumstances of the. time it 
will scarcely be denied that that part was a useful one. 
Meanwhile, the real affairs on the Continent have changed, 
and the coming generation in England is now convinced 
that the English are far more a cosmopolitan than a 
European power. Our direct interests in Australia, 
India and America force similar interests in the European 
continent more and more into the background. We 
look at everything which happens between Calais and 
Constantinople, Hammerfest and Syracuse, with a friendly 
sort of interest, regretting some and rejoicing over others. 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF FRANCE. 


Among the things which we would gladly change is 
the restlessness of France. That country is a perpetual 
element of anxiety. If it were otherwise, the Germans 
could reduce their military lists considerably, and we 
should not need to spend the large sum on our army 
which we require so badly for our fleet. But we shall 
go on increasing our fleet till it is strong enough to 
protect all our ocean highways of commerce, and in case 
of war is enabled, in the first weeks, to take possession 
of all the coaling stations over which France, outside 
her own coast, has any control. 

If there are any who dream of an alliance between 
England, France and Russia, they must be simple-minded 
people indeed. When the foolish French Chamber 
declaims hysterically against perfidious Albion, we can 
only ask, What does it mean? It is like the English 
workman who was beaten regularly by his wife, and who 
used to say, “It amuses you, and it does not hurt me.” 
Should France drag us into a naval war, however, we 
mean to give her a smart rap across the knuckles. 


RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


In the writer’s judgment there is no reason why we 
should quarrel with Russia, and as fora Russian attack on 
India, why, the thought is altogether absurd. India is 
now in a position to protect herself against any power 
which may attack her, even with the reins of govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg in the hands of a Tzar who might 
be able to sacrifice his good troops in such a mad under- 
taking. 

England does not entertain any hostile feeling towards 
France or Russia. We merely consider it possible that 
the “mad, red fury of the Seine” may one day turn 
against us as it did against Germany twenty-five years 
ago. We can equally well imagine that Russia. and 
England could make a series of mistakes which might 
bring the two nations into collision, but it seems highly 
improbable for such blunders to arise. It is, however, a 
far cry from entertaining friendly feelings for France 
and Russia to’ concluding an alliance with them. Who 
threatens France? Who threatens Russia? Who, with 
the exception of France, bas ever dreamt of threatening 
England ? 

Are we to fall back on an Offensive Alliance? And 
against what Power or Powers should it be directed ? 
France would naturally like to recover Alsace and 
Lorraine, but why should we help her to get them back ? 
She lost them in open war and in a struggle which was 
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not compulsory, and can witli as little right claim our 
help in their recovery as we might require her aid in the 
restoration of New England and Virginia. 

A DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE. 


What does deserve serious consideration is the idea of 
a Defensive Alliance between Germany, Anstria, Italy 
and England. ‘There are, however, many difficulties in 
the way. Germany is not so devoted to us as we are to 
her, and it would not be out of place if all the diplomatic 
representatives of Germany, as well as of England, were 
carefully instricted to support the’ policy of their 
opponent when the interests of the two sides do not 
clash. Had things run their due course, the Emperor 
Frederick would have ascended the throne of his fore- 
fathers a few years after the Franco-German War. ‘Thus 
he would have been enabled to rule iu the midst of men 
of the same age, still in the prime of manhood, and the 
entente cordiale would certainly soon have become a 
strong one. His-death, as has been truly observed, was 
not the death of a. man, but of a generation, and of a 
generation -whose political colour resembled moderate 
English Liberalism, which, notwithstanding all the noisy 
organs of public opinion, is yet the strougest power in 
Great Britain. 

In Germany there are still people who imagine that we 
look with envy on the increase of German colonial power. 
A greater misunderstanding could not be. We look io 
our own-colonies for an excellent opening for the sons of 
our middle classes, Whena Frenchman goes to a culony, 
everybody in France asks, “‘ What has he done?. How 
has he brought dishonour on his family ?” 

England is perfectly satisfied with the piece of earth 
that has fallen to her share—many of us would prefer it 
smaller. Peace is, after all, the highest British interest ; 
and the only thing about which there is any degree of 
certainty is that we shall in all probability contmue to 
strengthen our position, naval and military. As the only 
likely enemy to Germany is the only likely enemy for us, 
there is nothing further required than that Germany 
should support English policy, and so make it difficult 
for England not to join her should she be attacked again 
by France. In Russia the feeling towards Germany is 
not friendly ; but that Russia should raise a hand against 
Germany is extremely improbable, unless it be at the 
instigation of the known European agitator. 

When we use the words “Rule Britannia!” it is to 
remind ourselves that we have a great past behind as, 
and that we must take care that the present and tlie 
future shall not be unworthy of that past. ‘‘ Trust in 
God-and keep your powder dry” is as characteristic of 
our views as “ Rule Britannia! ” 





The Standard Dictionary. 


Messrs..FUNK AND WAGNALLS have. at length issued 
the second volume of this splendid work, and the 
“Standard Dictionary” is now complete. As some idea 
of the gigantic undertaking has already appeared in the 
Review oF Reviews, it only remains to be noticed that 
a valuable list of proper names—biographical, historical, 
geographical, etc., with dates and other information—has 
been added. Dr. Funk and. his staff are to be con- 
gratulated on such a successful achievement of their 
long and arduous labours. 


In Temple Bar the letters of Edward Fitzgerakd to 
Fanny Kemble are continued and are now brought 
down as far as 1879. 
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MY TRANSATLANTIC CAMPAIGN. 
By GENERAL Boots. 

In the Easter number of All the World, which comes 
out for the first time under a new editorship, General 
Booth tells us what his transatlantic campaign has taught 
him, under the following six heads :— 

I. I have seen new evidences that sooner or later the world 
will recognise, and be grateful for any labour or sacrifice 
endured on its behalf. 

II. I have been further impressed by the great influence for 
good exercised by the Army on the Christian workers outside 
our own ranks. 

Ill. This Campaign has confirmed me in the conviction that 
the faithful adhesion to Salvation Army principles and methods 
will insure success anywhere and everywhere. 

IV. Ihave been impressed with the fact that everywhere 
the Army produces the same kind of loving, holy, and devoted 
soldiers. 

¥. My Campaign has further shown the general willingness, 
nay, eagerness, of all classes of men to listen to plain and 
faithful talking about their souls. 

VI. In such a Campaign as I have just concluded, no one 
could help being impressed with the wonderful facilities 
modern civilisation presents for carrying on the Salvation 
‘War. 

Under this last head he gives some curious statistical 
particulars concerning the work that he did in Canada 
and the United States :— 
~ It would have been incredible had any one foretold the 
possibility of such a campaign one hundred years ago—to 
have carried it out then would have been impossible. To 
have travelled 21,610 miles, addressed between four and five 
hundred thousand persons, suffered 217 Press interviews, 
ranswered 216 letters, given 345 addresses, travelled 453 night 
and 1,035 day-hours—all this in 25 weeks! All this time, the 
main features of every service, and the substance of every 
discourse of the day before, have been reported in the Press ou 
.the following morning—often, in the largest cities, to little 
less than a million readers—(to say nothing of the general 
lines of operation being published to the whole nation, and 
occasionally to many other countries as well). 

The Army, of course, owing to its continual expansion, 
is always in need of funds, and there is a special appeal 
this month for nearly £50,000, which is quite independent 
of everything that is wanted for the social work. The 
needs of the various funds are thus tabulated :— 
Tur GeneraL.MaintTenaNnce Funp.—For the main- 

tenance And general oversight of the work in all 
parts of the world ,. ne me sie . 
Tue, Foreign Service Funp.—To meet the expenses 
connected with sending-out of officers to all 
countries, and the opening-up of fresh fields of 
battle .. SS a zi a ae 4. 
For Indian work, to assist in maintenance of 528 
officers or missionaries, and towards the support 
of 145 stations or barracks in India and Ceylon 

For maintenance of the work in Germany, South 

' America, Belgium, Jamaica, Italy, South Africa, 
and native work, etc. ay id ie ne 
Tue InrernationaL Tratsinc Home Funp.—To meet 
the cost of training and equipment of officers for 
work at home and abroad .. a te ne 
Tae Sick and WounvEeD Funp.—To provide Homes 
' of Rest and necessary treatment for officers who 
break down through disease, injury or overwork 
Tur Avuxmiary Funp.—To assist in the mainten- 
* ance of the work at home by grants to divisional 
centres, and to poor corps for rents, grants, 
erection of buildings, ete. .. re Be a 
Tue Junior Souprers’ War.—For extension, etc., in 
‘Great Britain and Ireland. . : 


£13,300 


£4,800 


£4,800 


£5,000 


£4,800 


£3,400 


£9,500 


£2,500 








Total .. £48,100 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Some idea of the dimensions of the Army may phe 
gained from the following list of the editorial staff con- 
nected with the various publications :— 

Cotonet Nicot, Eprror-1x-Cuier, 

The War Cry (Weekly).—Colonel Nicol, Editor ; Captain 
Taylor, Sub-Editor; Staff-Captain Ward, Assistant-Editor. 

The Social Gazette (Weekly).—Major Harding, Editor. 

The Young Soldier (Weekly).—Staff-Captain Clutterbuck, 
Editor; Staff-Captain Earls, Joint-Editor. 

All the World (Monthly).—Major Mildred Duff, Editor. 

a Deliverer (Monthly). — Staff-Captain Margaret Allen, 
Editor. 


GENERAL BOOTH ON THE SACRAMENTS. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Lunn, writing im the Review of the 
Churches, thus describes the answer which General Booth 
gave to him when he asked him point-blank what was the 
teaching of the Salvation Army on the subject of the 
Sacraments. General Booth seems to have arrived at 
conclusions very much akin to those of George Fox :— 

“In my opinion it was a mistake to suppose that Jesus Christ 
instituted these ceremonials as they are practised to-day, and 
made the obligation to partake of them binding upon His 
people in all circumstances and for all time.” 

“Would you define, General, fer the benefit of my readers, 
your general position with reference to the Sacraments ?” 

“Certainly,” said the General. “In the first place, we do 
not consider that the Sacraments are esssentials of salvation. 
We hold that, through our Lord Jesus Christ, Faith, Hope, aul 
Charity, with or without any formule or ceremonies, will carr; 
a man into heaven. 

“Secondly. With reference to the question as to our Lord’s 
intention to institute these as permanent ceremonies in the 
Church, we reply that there are other ordinances that are 
apparently commands of a similar character which the Church: 
has universally agreed in not observing. The most striking 
example of that is the command to wash one another's feet. 
We stand in relation to the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper where the whole Church stands to-day in relation to 
many customs which were prevalent in the Apostolic days. 

“Thirdly. We came into this position originally by deter- 
mining not to be a Church.. We did not wish to undertak:: 
the administration of the Sacraments and thereby bring 
ourselves into collision with existing Churches. 

“Fourthly. We were further driven to take up our present 
position by clergymen of the Church of England refusing to 
administer the rite to our soldiers because they had not gone 
through the form of confirmation. This created difficulties 
which seemed to me only to be solyed by the declaration of 
my own conviction that these Sacraments were not éssential 
to salvation. 

“ Fifthly. We have found the existing notions with reference 
to these ordinances seriously interfering with the inculcation 
of right views of penitence and holy living. Men and women 
are constantly in danger of putting their trust’in ordinances, 
and thinking that baptised communicants must be in a secure 
position, no matter how inconsistently they are living. This 
leads us to say that as circumcision is nothing, so baptism is 
nothing—but the keeping the commandment of God. We 
attach great importance to that wonderful statement of John 
the Baptist, ‘I indeed baptise you with water... but... 
He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 

“Sixthly. Moreover I should like to emphasise the fact 
that this with us is not a settled question. We never declaim 
against the Sacraments; we never even state our own position. 
We are anxious not to destroy the confidence of Christian 
people in institutions which are helpful to them.” 

“ Do you substitute anything,” Lasked the General, “ for the 
Sacraments?” 

“Only so far,” he said, “as to urge upon our soldiers in 
every meal they take to remember, as they break the bread, the 
broken body of our Lord, and as they drink the cup, His shicd 
blood ; and every time they wash the body, to remember that the 
soul can only be cleansed by the purifying blood of Christ.” 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


_—————.____—_ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Tur Nineteenth Century is a good number, with one or 
two notable articles. Professor Wright’s paper on 
* Colour Shadows,” ‘“ The Love Letters of Mazzini,” and 
Mr. Laird Clowes’ paper on ‘‘ England’s Policy in the 
Mediterranean,” are noticed elsewhere. 

A RATIONALIST PRAYER OF THE FUTURE. 

Norman Pearson, writing on “ True and False Notions 
of Prayer,” spends considerable ridicule upon the con- 
ception of prayer which has been almost universal 
throughout thé human race. All that kind of thing he 
believes to be an exploded superstition, but he holds :— 

It is surely possible to strip prayer of its outworn components, 
and yet leave much that is well worth retaining. Prayer, 
however, of this kind, has nothing in common with the narrow 
and often selfish petitions for special benefits, or the wailings 
of the “miserable sinner” which at present pass under its 
name. So far, at any rate, as this world is concerned, man 
stands at a height on the upward path from which he can 
“say of the past, ‘ Quoruin pars magna fui,’ and of the future, 
*It is mine alone;’” and he need not, albeit in all reverence, 
fear to stand face to face with a Deity, who must needs share 
with him the responsibility, if such there be, for human imper- 
fection. Speaking in the general terms which alone are 
possible in reference to this subject, prayer will then become 
the expression of man’s recognition of the Divine power and 
intelligence manifested in the universe, frank submission to its 
order, ready acceptance of the burdens of his high part therein, 
and earnest resolve to play that part well. 

WOMEN IN FRENCH PRISONS. 

Mr. Spearman has an article on this subject, the sub- 
stance of which ought to have been laid before the 
committee which recently reported upon prison adminis- 
tration in England. Among the things which they do 
better in France, it would seem may be counted the 
treatment of women in prison. Mr. Spearman says :— 

Serious endeavours are made not only to humanise her, but 
also to raise her self-respect. She is encouraged to support her 
present position as an atonement to society which she has 
offended, and to her family whom she has disgraced. She is 
not treated as if she were dead to all family affections; on the 
contrary, frequent communication with her family is considered 
of the very greatest assistance in the work of reformation. 

Prisoners may see their relatives twice a week, on Thursday 
and Sunday, and though they may only write once a montl:, 
there is an absolute discretion left with the governor to allow 
more frequent communication. Letters to and from prisoners 
are, of course, read, and must be confined to mere personal 
matters, The hair of female prisoners is not eut. Nursing 
mothers, and women whose pregnancy has been duly certified 
by a prison doctor, are not removed from departmental prisons 
to maisons centrales. . Even after the children are weaned they 
remain under their mothers’ care until the age of four. 

MR. RUSKIN AND HIS MAY QUEENS. 

The Rev. John?P. Faunthorpe, writing on “ May 
Queen Festivals,” gives some account of what Mr. Ruskin 
has done in the way of restoring May Day. Mr. Faun- 
thorpe2 says :— 

Mr. Ruskin has succeeded in a real revival of May games, 
in a real giving of elevating pleasure to the young. For all 
the students, one hundred and sixty-four of them, are to be 
schoolmistresses, and one of the most gratifying facts is that 
every year we have accounts of May Queen celebrations in 





National and other schools up and down England. One of the’ 


best was at Blackheath, near Dudley. Mr. Ruskin has also 
a Rose Queen in the High School for Girls at Cork under Miss 
Martin, a former Whitelands governess. 


Whatever his failures, he has been pre-eminently successful 
in what surely needs to be taught—viz., Simple and healthy, 
human and ennobling pleasures. He does not greatly believe 
in the teaching we hear so much about—arithmetic, science, 
compulsory attendance, and competitive examinations. Most 
of these things he cordially hates. Most of our boasted teach- 
ing he likens to loading a barge with rubbish until it sinks. 
He would have only those taught who wish to learn, and no 
others. What a Land of Goshen for teachers! Religious 
education, and technical education, he utterly approves 
he would have every girl taught how to sing, sew, dance, cook, 
and look pretty. And he has taught many successive genera- 
tions of our students how much real and keen enjoyment can 
be obtained ; how much pleasure, with no sting in it, can be had 
from simple but pretty dresses, wild flowers, dance and song; 
and these students in turn have introduced such pleasurable 
enjoyment into hundreds and hundreds of girls’ and infant 
schools all over England. Such a mighty increase is a 
crowning success. 





HOW PROHIBITION FAILED IN MANITOBA, 


Mr. C. T. Down has an article on “ An Object Lesson 
in Prohibition.” He describes how drinking was carried 
on in the North West Territorics until such time as the 
inhabitants were allowed to deal with the question 
themselves. For ten years they were forbidden to 
interfere with the prohibitory law. Mr. Down says:— 

They were powerless to do anything except to petition the 
Dominion Government through their representatives in the 
Territorial Council. This was the course which was adopted 
year after year, until, to quote the words of Lieutenant- 
Governor Royal in a speech from the throne, “in response to 
repeated memorials from the Territorial Legislature, the 
Parliament of Canada finally yielded to them the power of 
legislating in respect to intoxicating liquors, an exception 
being made regarding the portion of the Territories not 
represented therein,” thus acknowledging that prohibition in 
the settled districts was a failure. Out of twenty-six candi- 
dates at the election which followed the granting of this 
power to the Assembly, there was only one who stood on the 
absolute prohibition platform, and he was defeated. The 
whole question was disposed of by this Assembly at their first 
session after the power to legislate on the matter was put into 
their hands, for they forthwith set to work and enacted « 
licensing law, which came into operation during the summer 
of 1892, 

TWO PHASES OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Mr. Cherkezov writes a long article upon “Georgian 
Treaties with Russia.” He predicts trouble for Russia 
unless they restore the ancient privileges :— 

The Eastern Question, with all its complexity, the 
Armenian and other questions, can only find their settlement 
in the creation of an autonomous and neutralised Georgia, or, 
as the friends of peace think, in a neutral federation of all the 
nationalities of the Caucasian isthmus, And if the Russian 
Government continues its policy of forcible Russification, if it 
does not restore to Georgia her legal riehts, to the observance 
of which five emperors have successively sworn, the nation 
will be obliged to seek some other means of salvation. 

Professor Salmoné has another paper, which is rather 
twaddly, on “The Real Rulers of ‘lurkey.” He says, 
what is true enough, that while it is well to make a fuss 
about the Armenian outrages, 
similar atrocities (in a minor degree) take place day by day in 
every province of troubled Turkey. 

This being the case, he declares that nothicg can be 
done unless the Sultan takes a bold initiative. To pre- 
vent conflagration and catastrophe, he says, let the Sultan 
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act fearlessly and boldly; let him do this, that, and the 
other, which he has no ‘ititetitioh of doing’; therefore we 
may as well prepare for the catastrophe and conflagration 
which will arrive in due course. 

OUIDA ON ACTING. 

Ouida has a paper in reply to Mr. Irving on the Art 
of Acting. She says :— 

It is difficult to understand why a man so entirely successful 
as Mr. Irving has been without any extraneous aid should so 
ardently desire the aid’ of the State for others. It is impos- 
sible to conceive, on the other hand, a situation more enjoyable, 
independent, and dignified than Henry Irving’s, or Charles 
Wyndham’s, or George Alexander’s, or what was Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft’s, as lessees and managers of the theatres in which 
they’‘act or acted. What, then, could these men of unusual 
ability gain from the interference of the County Council or the 
hmpérial Treasury with the Drama? Nothing, clearly; the 
osly actors who would benefit would be those of mediocre 
calibre. 

THE OFFICE OF THE EASTER SE?ULCHRE. 

Mr. H. J. Feasey has a paper on the office of the Easter 
Sepulchre, which begins thus :— 

The ceremony of the “ Easter Sepulchre” was one of the 
most beautiful and touching of the rites peculiar and apper- 
taining to old English church ceremonial; and although of 
the most simple, it was one of the most elaborate. The 
‘Sepulchre it-elf, althongh in use fora very short period, hardly 
two days in each year, was often an ornate and costly struc- 
ture, surrounded by a wealth of adornment ;. and to judge from 
the many and various gifts to it, and its beautifying through 
a long-series of years, it was the one of all the Passion-tyde 
ceremonies by which the minds of medieval churchfolk were 
most deeply affected. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 

T mAve noticed ‘elsewhere the close of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
remarkable story, “The Time Machine,” and Mr. David 
Hannay’s plea for “ The Manning of the Fleet,” partially 
at Teast for the Colonies. There are several articles 
which call for remark, but hardly for extracts; one of. 
these is Mr..G. W. Steevens’ remarkable attempt to 
describe forir’ Roman Emperors in a paper entitled 
“ Fout Cameos.” They deal with Nero, Vespasian, Titus, 
and Caligula; there is-power in the writing and vivid 
characterisation. _Mr. Lilly’s “ New Divine Right ” is the 
old story told over again. " ' 

A NEW CANDIDATE FOR THE LAUREATESHIP. 

_ Vernon Blackburn, in a, paper called “A . Poet’s 
Corner,” depreciates William Watson, praises up John 
Davidson with some critical reservations, but reserves his 
chief enlogy for Mr. Francis Thompson, who, he says, has— 

A snore persistent and complete poetical gift, a greater 
quality, than in any other new poet of the time. His great 
quality, which I should ‘like’ indeed to see somewhat sub- 
ordinated, is a. conception of intensely vital imagery. Both 
imagery, expression, and imctre show Mr. Thompson as a 
most accomplished writer and a truly inspired poet. Of all 
these younger writers, he alone appears to me to be worthy, 
and ‘unquestionably worthy, of the name of, poet. To assign. 
his particular place in the ranks of English letters would be 
certainly rash, and might be frantic; but it is something that 
it should be possible to say so much even as this. He forbids 

a little; he does not welcome readers with open arms;’ his 
intimacies are austere, his confidences are mournfully solemn ; 
his verse, though critically guarded round about, has -little: of 
lightness, of airy rejoicing, of gay humanity. Yet with all 
possible limitations—and contemporaries are doubly bound to— 
protect the gates for posterity—I frankly recognise in him one 
whose Muse must, in the records of English letters) do honour, 
aad great honour, to the generation-which first heard-his song. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE THEATRE IN LONDON. 

Mr. G. 8. Street discourses on things theatrical in a 
paper specially addressed to Mr. William Archer. His 
concluding words, which are also addressed to that 
gentleman, are as follows :— 

For the work generally to which, in his words, he has 
dedicated his life, [ have great sympathy, although I despair 
of its accomplishment. But by these presents I solemnly 
exhort- him ‘to. amend his ways, to cast away superiority, to 
sympathise with those who not only think but dine, to prax 
for a comedy, and meantime to work .for the improvement of 
our farces, and even our melodramas, 


HAS WOMAN A SENSE OF JUSTICE ? 


A paper entitled “ The Art of Justice ” roundly asserts 
that this question must he decided in the negative. A 
sense of justice is indeed, he is: bound to think, the 
differentiating mark between the sexes. ; 

Justice dozs seem to supply a distinctive line identical with 
that between the sexes. I never knew a woman who either 
was just, or seemed to have any conception of what justice 
was, and I do not believe there is one in the world. I do nov’ 
mean to suggest that the fact is lamentable, but merely that it 
is the fact, and that it is noteworthy. 

THE FOTURE OF MADAGASCAR. 


Mr. Pasfield Oliver, writing on the French invasion 02 
Madagascar, assumes that the French will conquer. Then 
he asks :— 

How is the great island to be colonised? French colonists 
there are none; at Jeast there are none to spare. 

Mr. Oliver thinks that it is not improbable that the 
chief practical result of the French conquest. of Mada-: 
gascar will be that the island will be colonised from South 
Africa, but not by French-speaking men :— 

Ere long, however, crowds of visitors—hardly « colonists, 
perhaps — will seek the great gold-and-diamond-bearing 
regions from British South Africa; for the declaration of ’9( 
expressly lays it down that British subjects are to enjoy all 
the rights and immunities they have hitherto enjoyed by 
treaty. As matter of fact, there will be plenty of Colonia? 
Expansion. ‘ But it'will be from a quarter little dreamed of 
by MM. de Mahy ct Cie. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tur Fortnightly Review for May is not up to. the 
average. There is a sense of dulneéss: about it all wit}: 
the exception of Mrs. Tweedie’s article, noticed elsewhere, 
and Mr. Hudson’s ‘pleasant observations upon “The 
Common Crow.” 

A POLITICAL ‘FORECAST. 


The first place in the number is devoted to an anony- 
mous article on “The Future of Irish Politics,” the 
writer of which thinks that when the new Parliament is 
clected, we shall see the Irish adopt obstruction systema- 
tieally as their best method of’ hampering their adver- 
saries : ; 

Irish, obstruction is now the only. policy by which ‘the 
Unionist position can be weakened, because it is the only 
policy by which Unionism can be made a practical incon- 
venience to the English people. Although the first efforts of 
obstruction in.the first session or. sessions of the new Parlia- 
ment’ may be tentative and feeble, it will gatlier sufficient 
strength to leave its mark upon ‘the retords of the new 
Parliament before its close. ~phy 

The other political article is by Cosmo Wilkinson ; it is. 
entitled “ A Plague on Both Your Parties,” but is a 
somewhat heavy dissertation upon the good things that 
are to arrive from a Unionist Administration led by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chariberlain. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


WOMEN AND THE NEW FACTORY BILL. 

Miss Evelyn Yarch-Phillipps has a paper on Factory 
Legislation for Women, which is very painful reading in 
many respects. After setting forth the grievances of 
Jaundry women and others, she hails the Factory Bill, 
but suggests some improvements. She says:— 

We would suggest that the provision that Clause 5 shall 
galy apply. within certain specified areas, be altered, and that 
it shall apply, except within such areas. The sweated 
industries congregate most thickly in the East End, but the 
West End is not without them. Some of the worst examples 
flourish in respectable county towns; and though it may not 
be feasible to provide inspection for all parts, the admittedly 
privileged areas, country districts and the like, should form 
the exception, not the rule. The Bill goes a long way 
‘towards meeting the expressed requirements. of all classes of 
workers. 

THE FUTURE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Mr. M. S. Constable, British Consul at Stockholm, 
writes on the present quarrel between the two Scandi- 
navian nations. The following is his estimate of what 
is likely to happen:— 

Two other developments of the present difficult situation are 
possible. Either there may be a-separation without war, or 
else some definite and permanent arrangement may be come to 
whereby Sweden and Norway may maintain their defensive 
tnion under one king upon conditions satisfactory to them 
both. Of these two developments it is to be sincerely hoped 
thatthe first is not a probable one to occur. If, on the other 
hand, the second alternative is to come to pass, and the Act of 
Union is to be remodelled on a basis satisfactory to both 
countries alike, then it will be needful for the Norwegians to 
give proof of possessing some slight spirit of compromise, and 
also to restrain their undoubted powers of exasperation within 
reasonable limits. Surely Sweden has had forbearance enough 
already, and ought not to be pushed farther. 

THE COMMON CROW. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson has a short but very pleasant 
article on the common crow, a bird which is regarded as 
akind of feathered villain by the gamekeeper. Writing 
on the increase and decrease of British birds, Mr. Hudson 
says the wood pigeon increases and the wheatear 
decreases in numbers; the wryneck, goldfinch, and king- 
fisher are decreasing, and the crow is also on the decrease. 
Mr. Hudson says :— 

The results of the replies I have had up till now from bird- 
Jovers and local naturalists, from whom I have asked for 
tidings of the crow, is, that he is no longer to be found as a 
breeder, or is exceedingly rare, in districts where game is very 
strictly preserved; but that in the wilder counties where 
game is not strictly preserved, in wooded hilly places, he still 
exists in diminished numbers as a breeding species. So far 
‘the information which [ have gathered refers to a very few 
‘widely-scattered districts; and I have written this paper in 
the hope that some of its readers who are interested in the 
subject may be willing to send me further news’: and not of 
the crow only, but also of some of the other species which are 
believed to be going, aud which when lost will be more 
cegretted than the crow. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Warwick Bond describes “‘ King Arthur’ on the 
Stage,” and Mr. H. H. Statham contributes a critical 
note on the Bach Festival. Mr. Henry Beauchamp, 
editor. of the Madras Mail, writes on “The North-West 
Frontier of India,” a paper which ought to have been 
accompanied by a map. Mr. W.. H. Dawson has a very 
stodgy article on “ Prince Bismarck and the Prussian 
Monarchy.” Mr. H. D. Traill discourses on Mr. Speaker 
Peel and his Predecessors. . Ellis Warren Carter tells 
once more the tragic and pathetic story of Sophie 
Kovalevsky. 


445 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review tor May is a good, strong 
number, and well up to date. . The articles relating to 
the Russian and English in China, the “ Woman Who 
Did,” and the Land Question, are dealt with elsewhere. 

OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Mr. M. G. Mulhall has one of those figure-crammed 
statistical articles of his, in which. he sets forth the 
progress of our three great Colonial dominions—Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa—in his accustomed lucid 
fashion. He says:— 

Population has nearly doubled, revenue more than doubled, 
and we may search the world round for any parallel to this in 
ancient or modern times.’ The population exceeds the figure 
reached by Great Britain at the beginning of the century, and 
the aggregate revenue of the above colonies is almost as much 
as was-that of the United Kingdom at the accession of Quéen 
Victoria. In a word, three great nations are rapidly growing 
up in as many distinct quarters of the globe, based on the 
laws, language and traditions of England. In tine, whether 
we look to Australia, Canada, or South Africa, we have every 
reason to be proud of the energy and progress of our colonial 
brethren. In the hurly burly of British politics, the incessant 
cares and occupations of every-day life, we are apt to lose 
sight of the marvellous advancement of those three great 
colonial settlements, which are in some respects without 
parallel in ancient or modern times. 


IS THE EMPIRE A FEDERATION ? 


Mr. J. A. Spalding writes a paper on “The Pulse of 
Parliament,” the object of which is to show that the 
British Empire is in reality a federation, and that we are 
suffering from not recognising that fact. He illustrates 
the point by a series of diagrams, which have been 
compiled with much research, illustrating the compara- 
tive number of Acts passed by the Imperial Parliament 
that were federal in their nature, or that conccrned 
solely one or other of the three kingdoms. He says :— 

For the purpose of discussing the problem which has been 
proposed, an analysis will be submitted of the whole of the 
legislation of the Parliaments of the United Kingdom from 
1801 to 1890, showing the proportion of federal to State legis- 
lation: The average number of Acts passed yearly between 
1800 and 1890 is 120-1. Of these, the yearly average of Acts 
which applied to the whole of the United Kingdom, or to the 
Empire, was only 34°6; while the yearly average of Acts 
which applied to the constituent portions. of the United 
Kingdom (including an average of 5:1 which applied to India 
and the Colonies) amounted to 85:5. Let us admit that we 
are in spirit a federation, that the federative tendency is 
growing, not decreasing, that the attempt to conduct a really 
federative system under the simulation of unity has been 
always disadvantageous, so far as legislation is concerned, to 
the weaker members of the Union, and that recently, owing to 
the pressure of parliamentary business, it has been disadyan- 
tageous even to the “ predominant partner.” 

THE DEAN OF RIPON AND DR. CLIFFORD. 


The Dean of Ripon, better known of late as Canon 
Fremantle, has a paper on Dr. Clifford's recent essay on 
“ The Religion and State.” As may have been expected, 
the Dean chortles in his joy over the conversion of a 
great Nonconformist. After setting forth Dr. Clifford’s 
present view, he says, as a Broad Churchman, he dves 
not find it a novelty :— 

It_ was the creed of Burke, of Arnold, of Maurice, and of 
Stanley, and we hail in a great Nonconformist leader the 
acceptance of what we have always held and have striven to 
impress. I devoutly hope that the mass of Nonconformist 
opinion may go with’ Dr. Clifford in his whole-hearted 
acceptance of the principle that the nation is the prinre organ 
of Christian righteousness, and is capable of acting effectively 
as a branch of the Christian Church. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In the National Review for May there are two articles 
noticed elsewhere—Mr. Arthur Shadwell’s “The English 
Public-house,’ and Mr. Leonard Courtney’s “ Dialogue 
on Bimetallism.” Miss Balfour’s “Twelve Hundred 
Miles in a Waggon ” is continued, and, alas! apparently 
concluded, . Her letters are among the brightest sketches 
of life in South Africa that have been published for some 
time. She’ herself never saw a lion, hippopotamus, or 
crocodile, but she had the pleasure of riding in a country 
where railway trains are struck at by snakes. .In 
describing, her journey down to the Beira river, she 
Says :— 

As we passed through one of the cuttings a snake, which: 
had evidently fallen in over the top, reared itself up and 
struck at our truck with all its force, falling back impotently, 
as with the indifference of fate the train pursued the even 
tenour of its way. 

MISS BALFOUR’S LION STORIES. 

If Miss Balfour did not see any lions herself, she 
collected some very interesting lion stories from other 
people, of a kind very different from the ordinary 
stories of the king of beasts. On one occasion, she 
says :— 

A lioness came up the road and seized the first living thing 
she came to, which luckily happened to be an ox, and nota 
“boy.” The ox and the lioness rolled over together, and 
somehow the trek-chain got twisted round the body of the 
lioness and was held there by the restiof the oxen pulling hard 
in the opposite direction. 

Morning broke to find the lioness twisted up so tightly 
in the trek-chain that she would have been squeezed 
to death if she had not been shot first. Mr. Coope gave 
Mrs. Grey the skull of this lioness. She was old and in very 
poor condition, with her teeth much worn, and had three 
porcupine quills in her, two stuck in her fore-paws and one 
long one running upwards through her lower jaw and piercing 
her tongue. They had all made bad festering wounds, so 
that the poor beast must have suffered greatly. 

5 A. MONARCH STUCK IN THE MUD. 

The nearest approach’ Miss Balfour had to seeing a 
lion was under somewhat curious circumstances :— 

Four days after we came down the Pungwe some “ boys” 
going along in a boat some miles above the town saw a lion 
half sunk in the soft mud at the edge of the river, so they 
rowed up to him, and as he could not extricate himself, they 
beat him to death with their oars and brought him down to 
Beira. 
® On the whole, Miss Balfour is to be congratulated that 
she did not see that lion, for what could be more 
destructive to all our romantic ideas concerning lions 
than to see the noble beast hopelessly stuck in river mud, 
beaten to death by boys with oars ? 

Mr. James W. Lowther sketches in outline some of the 
outstanding points of difference between France and 
England in Newfoundland, Siam, the Niger, and the Nile 
Valley. Mr. Lowther thinks that we have behaved with 
the most scrupulous regard ‘for the policy and the 
feelings of the French Government. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
contributes a review of Coleridge’s Letters, Dr. Eccles 
shakes his head over the headaches of other people and 
the attempts they make to cure them by taking drugs. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, in a paper on wood engraving in 
England and America, replies to a previous paper by 
Mr. Spielmann on the same subject. Mr. C. Paterson, 
writing on Canadian Immigrants, gives us a pleasantly 
written paper which tells the old old story of life in the 
colonies. The colonies are places where people must 
take off their coats and-work, and work hard, otherwise 
they will get left. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
A PLEA FOR DIVORCEs 

THE Westminster Review for May contains only one 
article of exceptional interest. It is that written by 
“E. M.S.,” and is entitled “Some Modern Ideas about 
Marriage.” The writer’s object is to plead for what may 
be called the respectability of divorce. She says :— 

Any proposals for facilitating divorce are usually met with 
uncompromising disfavour and distrust by orthodox members 
of society. But it cannot be admitted that to believe in the 


desirability of a modification, rather than a stiffening, of 


existing marriage laws is to take a pessimistic view of the 
situation. On the contrary, it implies faith in the progress of 


moral evolution, if one believes that, in a better and purer 


state of society, it may be possible to allow marriage contracts 
“to be dissolved by mutual consent and public declaration, with- 
out thereby endangering the ideal of monogamous marriage, 
when such marriage is consecrated by love, sympathy, and 


‘mutual toleration, and without also incurring the risk of a 


relapse into promiscuity. 

Not even the mutual care of children can be said to justi'y 
the enforced perpetuation through life of a loveless and 
uncongenial marriage, nor can the home influence of such a 
marriage fail to be baneful to their upbringing. 


WHY NOT REFORM THE LAWS OF WAR? 


Mr. Joseph King, writing upon “ An International 
Agreement as to the Laws and Customs of Warfare.” 
pleads for a new Geneva Conference to revise the famous 
Convention. 

The occasion seems fitting, the circumstances favour, and 
international law requires, that our diplomatists and _poli- 
ticians demand that a conference of representatives of the 
Powers should assemble to codify and revise, and to finally 
agree upon, the laws and customs of warfare, which ail 
civilised nations should observe, and especially to revise the 
Geneva Convention, which, though admittedly imperfect, is 
still the law which governs the treatment of the sick and 
wounded in war. 

A PLEA FOR CLOSURE, 

Mr. Hugh H. L. Bellot in a paper entitled “The 
Unification of the Liberal Party,” insists strongly that 
the one thing necessary to put backbone into the party 
is to use the Closure remorselessly, and drive political 
and social business through the House of Commons :— 

Nothing would de more to unite the Liberal party than a 
deliberate attempt by the Government to push not only-the 
purely political, but aiso some of the social economic measures 
through the House of Commons in spite of any and every 
opposition by using these weapons which lie to their hand. 

A NEW CRINOLINE AGAINST TORPEDOES. 

An anonymous article upon the defenceless condition 
of our ironclads under water pleads for the adoption of a 
modified crinoline :— 

Dr. Jones’s invention consists of a solid casing of steel, an 
eighth of an inch or more in thickness, which is much more 
manageable than the crinoline now employed, as it can be 
lowered from the deck to protect the ship’s bilge, and worked 
by the engines. It can also be raised above the water-line, so 
as not to impede the ship’s speed, and hence does not require 
the whole ship’s company to put it into gear. 


Somr time ago I called attention to the fact that a 
blind typist had started business at 6, Geldart Road, 
Peckham, SE. Mr. W.: H. Hemming—for that is his 
name—informs me that he has had considerable success, 
and hopes that he is now in a fair way to establish a 
business. Friends who are interested in the welfare of 
the blind will do well to give some of their patronage to 
this attempt to open up a new field for the sightless. 
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THE REVIEWS 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THe April number of the North American Review 
devotes the first place to ex-Speaker Reed’s “ Last 
Tribute to the Democratic Party.” There is another 
article by Senator George Gray on “Two Years of 
American Diplomacy,” and the Hon. Hannis Taylor, 
writing on “The Outlook for Parliamentary Government,” 
deals chiefly with it from an American standpoint. 
Admiral P. H. Colomb’s article on “The Future of the 
Torpedo in War” is noticed elsewhere. 

WHY WOMEN NAG MORE THAN MEN. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, replying to various women who 
answered his first article on the subject, maintains that 
it is quite natural that women should nag more than 


men :‘— 

In the first place, from the time they are small boys, all 
men are taught words may be followed by blows, whereas 
very many women go through life absolutely certain they are 
safe, no matter what they may say, from physical violence. It 
is not a question of courage, it is simply common sense, that 
makes men understand unless they consider a thing worth 
fighting about, they must control their speech. Secondly, 
men, when they become angry, have nothing like the fluency 
of women; as a rule, they can only swear. To’ nag success- 
fully requires a feminine cast of mind, and naggers among 
men are invariably effeminate in character. Thirdly, angry 
men generally show their anger by becoming sullen; they 
“bottle it up.” The fact of the matter is, men are forced to 
learn self-control; if for nothing else, that they may succeed 
in business, and when angry, this knowledge stands them in 
good stead. More than this, the majority of men look with 
considerable contempt on many words. ‘Taciturnity is a 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. These, and other 
influences, all tend to limit the number of naggers among 
men. 

THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 


Albert D. Vandam, writing on the Emperor Napoleon’s 
marriage with the lady who was afterwards known as the 
Empress Eugénie, says that Napoleon, although personally 
unattractive, had a fatal fascination for women. He had 
many mistresses before he married Empress Eugénie, and 
when he first made love to her, his only idea was to add 
her to the number. Mr. Vandam says :— 

Louis Napoleon had not the faintest intention of making 
the handsome Spanish girl his wife cither in the near or 
remote future. If proof of this were wanted, it would be 
found in the fact.of his having as good as solicited the hands 
of several royal princesses during the period—the twelve 
months immediately precedine his marriage—when he was 


supposed, and not unjustly, to be simply frantically in love* 


with Mdlle. de Montijo. Cwlebs in search of a wife was 
nothing to it. The Dowager Duchess of Baden (Stéphanie de 
Beauharnais), the Duke of Leuchtenberg (another relation 
on his mother’s side), and Von Francis d’ Assisi (the husband 
of Isabella of Spain) were successively but fruitlessly appealed 
to by him to provide him with a spouse. Finally, just a 
month before the public announcement of the Emperor’s 
betrothal to Mdlle. Eugénie de Montijo, he applied to Pyince 
Hohenlohe for the hand of Princess Adelaide, and a week later 
the Queen and Prince Albert were still discussing a letter 
from Prince Hohenlohe on the subject. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC. 

A Hawaiian Minister, writing on “ The Growing Great- 
ness of the Pacific,” collects a mass of figures and facts, 
which show that the Pacific is destined to rival the 
Atlantic as the great ocean of commerce. He says :— 

Prophesying is dangerous and uncertain business; but it 
seems altogether probable that within ten or fifteen years the 
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railroad from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok will have been 
completed, and that steamship lines will radiate from the 
latter point to Vancouver, San Francisco, the Nicaragua Canal, 
and the Southern colonies. The railroad system of North 
America will have been extended to Alaska on the north and 
to Chile on the south. The Nicaragua Canal will have been 
constructed, and a large proportion of the enormous commerce 
which now pours through the Suez Canal will have been 
diverted to its American rival. Honolulu will be the centre of 
a cable system radiating to Tahiti, Australia, Japan, Van- 
couver, and San Francisco; while between all the main ports 
of the Pacific, steamers of the size and speed of those now 
plying between New York and Europe will be in use. The 
Pacific has already made giant strides of progress, but it is 
yet only upon the threshold of the destiny which looms 
before it. 
ISRAEL AS THE MESSIAH. 


Mr. Zangwill has an article on “The Position of 
Judaism,” in which he indulges in a very high flight 
indeed. It is a very powerful article, and very interest- 
ing, and it will be a very pleasant and suggestive variation 
of the ordinary sermons if it were to be read from the 
pulpit of Christian churches, merely in order that 
Christians should understand how much a Jew has to 
say for himself. Mr. Zangwill’s paper, which reads in 
curious contrast to Madame Novikoff’s pamphlet “ Christ 
or Moses,” maintains that it was the Jews to whom was 
given the vision of God. The following lengthy sentence, 
which will not bear cutting, although it might have been 
less profusely punctuated, sums up what Mr. Zangwill 
has to say upon the subject :— 

When one thinks how this earliest of theistic creeds, this 
original Catholic Democratic Church of Humanity, has per- 
sisted through the ages, by what wonderful constructive state- 
craft it has built up a race of which the motto might well be 
Sanity, Unity, Sanctity, a race of which the lowest unit is ‘no 
forlorn outcast, no atom in a “ submerged tenth,” but an eqnal 
member of a great historic brotherhood, a scion of-the oldest of 
surviving civilizations, a student of sacred books, a lover of 
home and peace; when one remembers how he has agonised— 
the great misunderstood of history—how his “ pestilent heresy ” 
has been chastised and rebuked by Popes and Crusaders, 
Inquisitors and Missionaries, how he has remained sublimely 
protestant, imperturbable amid marvellous cathedralg,and all 
the splerdid shows of Christendom, and how despite all and 
after all he is living to see the world turning slowly back to 
his vision of life; then one seems to see “ the finger of God.” 
the hand of the Master-artist, behind the comedy-tragedy of 
existence, to believe that Israel is veritably a nation with a 
mission, that there is no God but God and Israel is his 
prophet ; not Moses, not Christ. not Mohammed, but Israel, the 
race in whom God was revealed, and if whose faith and- hope 
be a dream, it were well to abandon tlie search for significance 
in the futile and ephemeral life of man, and to look forward 
hopefully to the Messiah of the cosmic catastrophe. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


George U. Crocker discusses the question whether 
fire insurance costs too much, and suggests irresistibly 
the answer that it does, for the amount of premiums 
paid into insurance companies in America is double 
the amount paid out by them for fire loss. Every 
year in the United States 30,000,000 dollars’ werth of 
property is destroyed by fire. Dr. Paul Gibier, in a 
paper entitled “ The Physician and the Social Question,” 
does not contain much that is new, excepting thai 
he maintains it is the duty of the doctor to prevent as 
much as may be in his power the consequences of a 
marriage, tne fruits of which may be a useless charge ito, 
or even a dangerous element to, society. The restriction 
which he recommends affects only dangerous births. This 
is a dark saying, and Dr. Gibier leaves it so. 
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é THE FORUM. ' 
Tae Forum has not many notable articles. Those that 
call for special attention are almost exclusively concerned 
in,.one, way or, another with social and currency 
questions. , 
LORD ROSEBERY AS THE AMATEUS IN IOLITICS. 

Mr, Justin M’Carthy, M.P., writing on Lord Rosebery 
in his series of studies of notable men, speaks sympa- 
thetically of the Prime Minister, but, damns him with 
faint praise, suggesting that he p2ses as an amateur in 
politics. pa 

The puzzle remains somewhat of a puzzle still. Lord Rosebery 
has undoubtedly gained distinct strength,in the opinion of. all 
but a very few of the Liberal party since he accepted the 
position of Prime Minister.- In. each succeeding speech that 
he has made in the country his utterances have been more 
clear, more outspoken, and more decisive. Lord Rosebery isa 
Liberal and a man of: progress by natural. inclination, by train-~ 
ing, and by intellect. He is exactly the kind of man who 
could mot be a Tory if he were to try. He is a man of move- 
ment, a reformer; it. is his temper, his charactér, to, look , 
forward. ‘Therefore the career of such a,man must depend on 
his continuing to be the leader of the Liberal party, He has 
the gtrength forthe place. Nobody doubts that. Will he put 
forth his strength? Will he cease-absohutely to play the part 
of an amateur in politics? I am convinced that it depends 
only upon himself to become, in the true sense, a great English 
Prime Minister. ; 

THE, POSITION. OF WOMAN IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 

Alice Zimmern has an_ article, which is, about. as 
readable as a paper .in an. encyclopedia, on the position 
of women in European universities. She says:—  . 

As we glance back over the position of university women in 
these three countries—France with its unconditional equality 
to all who fulfil the necessary conditions; England moving on 
slowly “ from precedent to precedent” to the same great end ; 
Germany hal{-sunk in darkness yet, but with glimpses of light 
showing here and there—we recognise that all are moving in 
one direction. Looking back on the last quarter of a century 
we gather hope for the next. 

WHAT AMERICAN LITERATURE SHOULD BE.’ 

Richard Burton, writing on “ A‘ Healthy Tone for 
Asericar. Literature,” expresses his hopes and wishes as 
follows : — = 

Our land, entering into its young heyday of national 
maturity, must develop,a literature to express and reflect its 
ideals, or-we-shall. display: tothe astonished world the spectacle 
of 4 vigorous’ people, hardly out of adolescence, whose voice .is 
not:the-big.:manly instrument suiting its years, but, the thin. 
piping treble of senility. Common sense and patriotism alike 
forbid sueh an absurdity. An American literature such as is 
in mind, and which- if true to our literary forbears we must 
make, shall be at once practical and ideal; practical, since it 
is the honest expression of national life and thought; ideal, 
for that it presents not facts alome, but symbols, is not merely 
photographie but artistic by reason of -its sensing the relative 
proportion of things and the all-important réle, of imaginative. 
representation, _Such.a school of writers will beget poets and 
noyélists who are.also patriots, clasping clean and loyal hands. 
and taking an inextinguishable joy in, their work, which they. 
hope shall be for the healing of the nation. : 

THE SUPPRESSION OF GAMBLING. - - 

The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, writing on the sup- 
pression of the lottery and other gambling, pleads for 
a double warfare against betting and gambling, to be 
carried on simultaneously by education and. legislation. 
He says :— 

The reserved. cthical and religious forces are always the 
main reliance inmaking men. But it is not too much to ask 
of thé State that kriown and démoralising methods and places 
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of betting and gambling be met. by Jaws.so explicit and so 
severe, that not only the higher courts may apply them with 
just interpretations, but that also the poorest prosecuting 
attorney and the ordinary police justice, though fools, cannot 
err therein. In order that the present epidemic of betting. 
and the increase of the more demoralising forms of gambling, 
may be effectually checked, something more, however, is 
needed than even'a vigorous legal quarantine of a community 
against the sources of this moral contagion. Some primary 
lessons in the ethics of betting might form.a profitable part of 
the education which the State provides for the children of the 
people. The preparatory schools and colleges also have made 
large contributions to the practice of betting through their 
athletic games. Our leading universities in this respect have 
moral obligations to discharge tu the community which they 
seem singularly to ignore. ‘ ° 
THE DOOM OF THE SMALL TOWN. 

Mr. H. J. Fletcher describes in a remarkable article 
the extent to which the large cities eat up the small 
towns in the Western states of America. ° He attributes 
this to several causes; the worst of it is that all of them 
are: increasing. All the best people are drawn away 
from the villages, and the boys who are left have nothing 
to stimulate their energies or to develop their skill. :: 

Practically the Western village boy can neither learn a 
skilled trade at home nor practise it there; to’rise in life, to 
give scope to his ambition, he must become an exile from ‘his 
native town, 

The discrimination made by railways, which have 
reduced rates ‘between great towns while keeping them 
up for goods which are dispatched from smaller stations, 
tends to kill out the small towns. ° - 

But whatever be the causes, unless present tendencies be 
arrested, the future of the small towns’ is extremely dis- 
couraging; and it is very doubtful whether any material 
change in existing conditions will soon. occur. ' The superior 
economies of the factory system of manufacture will doubtless 
continue to operate unfavourably to small industries. Oneof 
these economies is the cheap rates of transportation given to 
large producers and to great competitive centres; and, until 
the unification of the railroad system is carried to its logical 
completion, and in some way, either by the elimination of 
competition between the different parts of the system through 
government regulation, by the legalisation and perfection of 
pooling, or otherwise, freight rates are made substantially fair 
and uniform throughout the country,‘no great improvement in 
the condition of Western rural communities can be expected. 





The Arena. 

In the Arena the articles on the Civic Revival in San 
Francisco, and Mr. Long’s paper on‘ The Results‘of the 
Higher Criticism,” are noticed elsewhere. Dr. Hensoldt 
replies to a student of occultism, and contributes a pier 
for pantheism, in which he sets forth what the East has 


taught him of the relation between mind and matter. 


Mr. Bridge discusses Madame Blavatsky in a review of 
“ A Modern Priestess of Isis.” Miss. Peeke continues her 
papers on“ The Mission of Practical Oceultism, To-day” ; 
it is a little bit vague, but she asserts that ‘a. new: race 
is about to make its appearance which is to have a 
sixth sense, a subtle and wonderful sense of ‘intuition. 
Professor’ Parsons discusses ‘The People’s Highways ” 
from*the point of view of one who believes ‘in State 
ownership. ‘Lhere are a couple of papers‘on the age of 
consent, which do not advance the discussion very much, 
and the usual mass of social financial dissertation. 





Mr. Wint1am Asuton Exuis has. begun the , fourth 
volume of. his translation of Wagner's prose-works, which 
is being issued in parts, with.“ On State, and Religion” 
(1864), and “German Art and German Policy.” 
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THE 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

TH Quarterly Review is an exeeptionally good number. 
The first article on “ The Bible at Home and Abroad,’ and 
the review of Mr. Balfour’s book, are noticed else- 
where, but almost all the articles are above the ordinary 
standard, 
those which recall the palmy days of periodical litera- 
ture, when literature was much more literary and less 
journalistic than it is at present. 

THE CONSERVATISM OF TO-DAY. 
The article under. this head attacks Lord Randolph 


Churchill’s exploit in democratising the Conservative: 


policy as its text-book, and argues in favour of con- 
tinuing to carry it on the same lines :— 

The Conservative party cannot hope to hold its ground unless 
its policy commands the approval of the masses-as well as of 
the classes. : 

But he believes that it is quite possible to build up a 
new Conservative party on a working-class basis :— 

Amongst the steady, hard-working, shrewd-headed working- 
men of England there exists the nucleus of a formidable 
Conservative party; and to develop this nucleus should be 
one of the chief functions of the New Conservative. 

The reviewer is cautious and deals largely in gene- 
ralities, but he is evidently of the school of Sir John 
Gorst and Mr. Chamberlain rather than a Conservative 
of Lord Salisbury’s type :— 

They might, without any dereliction of duty, make it clear 
to the masses that all schemes for the amelioration of their 
lot in life would, in s> far as these schemes are consistent 
with the maintenance of private property and individual 
liberty, commend themselves to the cordial and earnest 
advocacy of the Conservative party. 

THE PERISHING STATS OF BRITISH. AGRICULTURE. 

In an article which is entitled ‘‘ Perish Agriculture’ 
the reviewer calculates that owing to the fall-in prices 
after an average harvest, 

Where are about 88 millions a year less to distribute among 
ewners, tenants, and labourers in the first place, and after- 
wards among all the persons who directly or indirectly supply 
those classes with their requirements, than there was twenty 
years. ago. 

It is no wonder that there are “splendid paupers,” as 
the land yields 88 millions a year less. to those who live 
upon it than it did twenty years ago; the only wonder is 
that they have kept the splendour of their pauperism up 
so long. ‘The reviewer hankers after protection and 
relief of the rates. 

CHAUCER’S ' MASTERPIECE. 

The writer of the article ‘on “ The Poetry of Chaucer” 
maintains that Chaucer's masterpiece is not “The 
Canterbury Tales,” but his “Troilus and Criseyde.”: He 
SRYS :— 

Chaucer learnt from Boccaccio the art of construction: the 
design of the * Filostrato ” is, in the main outline, the design 
ef Chaucer’s “Troilus and Criseyde”; but in working out 
his story of these “tragic comedians,” the English poet has 
taken his own way, a way in which he had no forerunners 
that he knew of, and for successors all the dramatists and 
novelists of all the modern tongues. No other work of 
Chaucer’s has the same dignity or the same commanding 
beauty. It would be difficut to, find, in. any language, in any 
of the thousand experiments of the modern schools of novelists, 
a story so perfectly proportioned and composed, a method of 
narrative so completely adequate. It is difficult to. speak 
moderately of Chaucer's’ “Troilus.” It'is the first great 
modern book in that kind where the »most characteristic 
modern triumphs of the literary art have been-won; in the 
kind to which belong the great Looks ef Cervantes, of 
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Fielding, and of their later-pupils,—that. form of story which 
is not restricted in its matter in any way, but is capable of 
tuking in comprchens‘vely all or any part of, the aspects and 
humours of life. No osher medizeval poem is rich and full in 
the same way as “ Troilus” is full of varieties of character 
and mood, 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The article devoted to the memory of Stevenson is 
written in a somewhat grandiose style, and I tremble to 
think what would have happened to the reviewer if John 
Morley had been editing the Quarterly, for the article is 
dithyrambic exceedingly, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extract :— 

Louis Stevenson has set up and decorated with every precious - 
stone a building so magnificent that’ it deserves’ to be called 
the Taj Mahal of our prose litérature. He sleeps on the peak 
of Vailima, a sign, a memory, a regret to all that pass by in 
ships,—one of the glories of his native land, fit to be named 
with Burns, who flung his heart into the fire where it glowed 
and shone unquencbably; with his worshipped Scott, the 
rhymer, the story-teller, whose legends and humours will out- 
last revolutions; with Carlyle, a dreamer also, and denizen of 
the great, immortal, and high-soaring realms ef imagination 
where tlie spirit is free and creative; with all who haye joyed 
in the detachment from things of dust which is a ehild’s inheri- 
tance, and which. genius alone’ pres@ryes when the battle of 
life closes round it. 

SCOTT AND ANGLICANISM. 

An essay on the Waverley Novels leads up to the con- 
clusion that Sir Walter Scott was the real originator of 
modern Anglicanism and New Conservatism.- The follow- 
ing is the passage in which Sir Walter is hailed as the fore- 
runner of Lord Randolph Churchill and Dr. Pusey :— 

As far as the greatness of any writer is to be measured by 
the effect which he produces on his own age, Seott-in modern 
times has had but one equal, if indeed he has had that,— 
namely, Carlyle. * When Rickuliy spoke of the harm which 
Scott had done, this is what he meant. The harm is the 
good. The influence of the Waverléy novels operated in two- 
directions. They contributed powerfully’ to the growth of 
that younger Toryism from whose loins sprang the powerful 
and popular Conservative party of the present-day; and they 
prepared the soil for the reception of that Anglo-Catholic 
revival which, with all its errors, has been the salvation of the 
English Church. 


- WANTED—A NEW ARISTOTLE. 


An article. on “ A Century of Science” is .deyoted ta a 
survey of the life and work .of Buckland and. Owen. The 
writer brings his sketch of the latter to a close by pro- 
claiming that he was'a John the Baptist of the philo-: 
sopher who is to come :— ’ . 

The ideas promulgated by Owen, his “ordained becoming” 
of organisms, his belief in “ final causes,” the evident realisa- 
tion in ‘Nature of “Divine prototypal ideas,” and the facts 
that the physiological phenomeua of each living being are the 
results of an immanent and individual force dominating it, 
will not only be’ justified but’ recognised ‘aS necessary truths. 
Then, in due time, there will doubtless arise a master in both’ 
science and philosophy who will be able to gather together 
and present to our gaze the main facts of inorganic, érzanic, 
and rational life in one harmonious picture. Such a man—a’ 
new Aristoutle—will be able to put before us a conception of the 
universe which shall accord with the evidence of our senses, 
our intellectual intuitions, our ethical perceptions,.and our 
highest conceptions of what_is good, beautiful, and true. Of, 
such a philosopher, the venerable anatomist, whose views we 
have here endéavoured to describe, will be hereafter regarded. 
as a prophetic precursor. 


THE CONCIERGERIE. 
An article. describing the associations which are 
occupied with the Conciergerie, is vividly and nowerfully: 
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written; the theme, however, is a great one, for, as the 
reviewer says :—~ 

No building in Europe—if we except the dungeon-houses 
and torture-chambers of the Inquisition—has witnessed such 
unmerited cruelties. The most impressive scenes and the 
most expressive emblems of the bloody drama which we call 
the French Revolution, are to be sought and found within the 
haunted precincts of the Conciergerie. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tue Edinburgh this quarter is by no means so good as 
the Quarterly; that perhaps is because the Quarterly is 
above the average and the Ldinburgh is- below. it. 
Although that is to some extent the case, a quarterly 
of the standing of the Edinburgh should hardly have 
come out at this moment without a single political 
article. The place that is usually devoted to a discus- 
sion of current political questions, is occupied this 
quarter, no doubt from a spirit of subtle irony, with an 
article on weather prevision. Meteorological forecasts are, 
however, almost as risky as those political.” Yet the 
reviewer is not without hope that in the matter of the 
weather we shall be able some time to predict what is 
going to happen. 

THE PROGRESS OF CANADA. 

The first place in the Review is devoted to an article 
which may be read as a corrective to the lugubrious 
prognostications of Mr. A. J. Wilson of the Investors’ 
Review. The writer, however, does not attempt to deal 
with the pessimists, but simply puts the case for Canada 
as brightly as he can. He says frankly :— 

It has been our object to refer only to those salient features 
of the development of Canada which stand out in remarkable 
contrast with the state of. things in 1837, and to point out how 
much reason Canadians have for congratulating themselves on 
the events of a reign in which they have laid the foundations 
of their happiness and prosperity as one of the great com- 
munities which make up the empire. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to point out the shadows that may obscure 
the panorama as it unfolds itself to us, 

MRS. CRAVEN: APPRECIATIVE. 


There is a very bright and appreciative review of the 
life and letters of Mrs. Craven, one of the best repre- 
sentatives of a vanishing type of the grande dame. The 
reviewer well says :— 

Coming from the very fine fleur of that French society at a 
period more unlike the present than.in our steadier order we 
can well understand, profoundly pious, brilliantly mondaine, 
at home in half the courts of Europe and in all the convents, 
with all the wit and logic of France in her talk, and the 
mystic worship of a devout Catholic in her heart, Pauline de 
la Ferronays in herself is more interesting than anything she 
has produced or anything that could be said about her: for 
words have to follow one line at a time, and. she was half a 
dozen different things at -the same moment, flashing like the 
“ of a diamond from the point of view at which you looked 
at her, 





THE WORK OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

The article entitled “ Alter Fritz” is hardly up to the 
mark. It:is a very solid but not very luminous sketch 
of Frederick the Great, according to the latest lights 
that research hasshed upon hischaracter. The following 
sentence ‘summarising the work which Frederick did is 
one of the best in the article :— 

Frederick’s hereditary dominions consisted of eight separate 
patches of territory, largely composed of moors, morasses, and 
sand-flats, scattered between Russia and the Khine, which 
made their master, as Voltaire put it, a mere “ king of strips.” 
Two short campaigns and two victorious batiles’had changed 
all that. Confirmed by later wars, undertaken on pretended 


necessities of self-defence, and followed ‘by the criminal 
partition of ,Poland, the conquest of Silesia opened to the 
later Hohenzollerns, after a short eclipse in the Napoleonic 
age, a road to the highest civil, military, and material great- 
ness, and to the foundation, under Prussian ascendency, of 
an empire of which neither Frederick nor the “ Great Elector ” 
ever ‘so much as dreamed, 
ST. SOPHIA. 

An article on “Saint Sophia and Byzantine Building ” 
speaks enthusiasticaliy of the great church which has 
become a mosque :— 

As an experiment in building, it is one of the grandest and 
boldest on record, representing the carrying out, all at once 
and on a great scale, of a problem in construction the tru 
solution of which had only previously been partially suggested 
in buildings on a much smaller scale. The fountain-head 
of a great and important style of architecture, it was never 
equalled or even rivalled by any succeeding effort in the 
same manner, and still remains-unapproached -as:the most 
complete example of the domed system of construction, and 
the most sublime interior ever raised by the hand of the 
architeet. 

THE LEARNING OF DANTE, 


An article entitled “The Classical Studies of Dante” 
is quite one of the most erudite that has appeared in any 
of the quarterlies for some time. The essay is simply 
laden down with a panoply of questions and references, 
the object of the writer being to set forth before English 
readers some survey of the extraordinary breadth of 
Dante’s studies. In Dante’s writings he says :— 

The Vulgate is quoted or referred to more than 500 times, 
Aristotle more than 300, Virgil about. 200, Ovid about 100, 
Cicero and Luean about fifty each, Statius and Boethius 
between thirty and forty each, Horace, Livy, and Orogius 
between ten and twenty each; with afew scattered references, 
probably not exceeding ten in the case of any one author, to 
Plato, Homer, Juvenal, Seneca, Ptolemy, Ausop, and St. 
Augustine; if we may be allowed to extend the term “Classical 
authors” so as to embrace all those mentioned. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


“The History and Local Antiquities of Somersetshire ” 
are described in the monthly article which is devoted to 
one of the English counties. ‘“ The Sutherland Book ” 
deals with another county at another end of the island. 
The most interesting article in the Review for the general 
reader is that which summarises with copious extracts 
the memoirs of General Thiébault. A review of Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s “ Tennyson ” concludes the number. 





Our trade with the Persian Gulf is the theme of an 
article in- the Calcutta Review, in which the writer urges 
the formation of a Trunk Railway from. India vid Kurra- 
chee. He insists that “the line is not to be largely a 
British strategic line, but a purely commercial line for 
British India, Persia, and even Russia.” If, he says, 
“we can establish this railway, we get rid of half the 
Egyptian trouble, immensely increase our trade, civilise 
Persia and render her strong.” . He holds that Russia 
herself must see the advantages of such a policy. ‘‘ Let 
us trust that the ‘lust of dominion’ has had its day 
even in Russia, and that a newer, truer, and more 
enlightened policy—that of trade, of friendliness, of 
supporting. the status quo of other powers—the same 
policy which has so marvellously advanced Great Britain 
among the nations of the earth—will dawn upon her 
with the accession of her present peaceful Emperor.” 
This is a note of confidence in Russia which it would be 
gratifying to find more frequently struck in Anglo- 
Indian writings. 
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CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction is, as its title implies, 
entirely devoted to the storyteller, with one exception. 
Mr. John Davidson contributes a ballad to the first 
number, an extract from which is given under the title of 
“Poetry in the Periodicals.” The characteristics of 
Chapman’s Magazine are first and foremost the superior 
quality of its paper; secondly, the fact that it is not 
illustrated; thirdly, the use of the dramatic form in 
telling no fewer than three of its stories, and fourthly 
the bringing together at one time almost all the younger 
writers of fiction who have the ear of the public at 
the present moment and many of the elder ones—as, 
for instance, James Payn and Bret Harte. Of course, 
there is the inevitable detective story. Its paper is so 
good that I can only marvel that Mr. Oswald Crawfurd 
and Messrs. Chapman did not recoil in horror from the 
disfigurement of their magazine by the insertion of 
hideous insets which are sprinkled thoughout the 
letterpress. The first thing that strikes the reader in 
the eye on opening this number is a perfectly ghastly 
inset in glaring red and yellow which is placed right in 
the centre of the magazine. Surely a new publication of 
such pretentions as this should have had sufficient 
courage to keep the advertiser in his proper place, 
instead of allowing him to force his way into the very 
heart of the literary matter. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Louis Rosrnson writes one of his interesting 
p3pers upon the influence of habit upon the features. 
The most notable remark which he makes is that the 
passion prints upon the face are often quite useless in 
enabling us to form an opinion as to the moral character 
of the individual. ‘hey will show the moral tendencies, 
but if these are overruled by the will the evil tendency 
leaves its mark which the will is not able to efface. 
From this it would appear that a man who is 
tempted to be a drunkard would look like a drun- 
kard although his will and conscience made him the 
most rigid of teetotalers. The first paper is devoted to 
a lengthy article by Major H. d’Arch Breton, entitled 
“Thoughts on Imperial Defence.” He winds up with a 
plea for the reconstruction of the House of Lords and the 
evolution of the loosely bonded empire into a single 
acting, working. complex organism. There is a review of 
the Sutherland book, and an account of the product of the 
French vineyards under the title of “ Our Neighbours’ 
Vineyards.” ‘There is the usual political article and a 
skit in verse upon the abuse of sanitary inspection. The 
articles, one on Burmese women and the other on the 
late M. Worth of Paris, are noticed elsewhere. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

Tue leading article in the Jnvestors’ Review is devoted 
to the Kaffir Circus. For once in a while Mr. A. J. Wilson 
takes a rather moderate view of the situation. He says 
that the speculation which commenced in October last 
in mine shares is a natural enough thing, and from some 
points of view can be justified. Mr. Wilson believes that 
the general mass of the speculation has a basis of results 
behind it broad enough to tempt and encourage the 
markets to go on. The paid-up capital in the South 
African mines in 1890 was about 14 millions sterling, 
whereas its present market value is 21 millions. It is 
quite surprising that Cassandra cannot see any signs of a 
snap which would bring about a general stampede and a 
mad plunge to ruin. Of course he qualifies this by saying 
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that the unforeseen often happens, but it is a relief to know 
that we have to trust to the unforeseen for evil. Usually 
Mr. Wilson sees it standing with horns, hoofs and tail, 
ready at the door. There is an excellent piece of fooling, 
in which one G. S. Brown sets forth his plea for a tri- 
metallic league, which is to advocate the establishment of 
copper, as well as silver and gold, as legal tender. When 
I was in Chicago I remember poor Mr. Scott, who was 
the proprietor of the Chicago Herald, and whose sudden 
death occurred in April, declaring that we should 
never settle the currency question until we establish 
currency in eggs. He said no better material for currency 
could possibly be devised, and we commend the suggestion 
to Mr. A. J. Wilson on one side and Mr. Morton Frewen 
on the other. 


THE PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER. 

Tue April number of the Preussische Jahrbiicher contains 
several articles of more than passing interest.- Adolf 
Count von Goetzen describes his crossing of Central 
Africa in a p2per read before the Berlin Geographical 
Society, and Dr. H. Schurtz gives an account of the 
‘Taboo Laws of the South Sea Islanders. 

A WARNING TO EVANGELICALISM. 

The opening article, by H. Gallwitz, may serve as a 
warning to the Evangelical Church, and is entitled 
“What are the Religious Life-Forces of Catholicism?” 
“ A spiritual power to stand the test of centuries must,” 
he says, “contain ideas which exercise an immediate 
charm on the minds and temperaments of nations.” The 
Church which knows this secret is the universal Church, 
the Church which embraces the whole world, otherwise 
called the Catholic Church. Besides its ideal catholicity, 
the Romish Church maintains its religious hold by claim- 
ing to have fai¢hfully kept and continued the revealed 
religion from its very beginnings to the present day. A 
third reason is its excellent organisation of congregations 
and all Church work. Altogether there is much more 
unity in the Catholic body than there is on Evangelical 
soil; moreover, Evangelicals are not trained to. Church 
piety, or to the piety of giving, in anything like the 
same degree as are Catholics. The Catholic Church 
pervades the whole life of the people with its Church 
ordinances, and its devotces make its history in the lives 
of the saints an important branch of study. 

A WORKMEN’S PARLIAMENT. 

Another article worthy of special mention is Heinrich 
Freese’s “ Ten Years of a Workmeii’s Parliament.” Herr 
Freese, who has a window-blind factory at Berlin, has 
already been described in the Review or REVIEWS as 
one of the recognised ideal employers of labour. The 
Workmen’s Parliament, or Council of Conciliation, was 
founded in August, 1884, for the direct representation 
of the interests of the workmen—that is to say, the 
fifteen members are all hands in the factory, four of 
them being nominated by the director and eleven by the 
workmen. Both sexes are represented. The eight hours’ 
day, which was introduced into the factory at the end of 
1891, has had flattering results; equally successful has 
been the profit-sharing experiment begun in the same 
year. The factory further provides for a library, the 
care of the sick, and various other useful institutions. 


Tue Art Journal for May contains an interesting study 
of the Bohemian painter, Vacslav Brozik, by Mr. Robert 
Sherard. “Mr. William Miiller and his Work” are 
treated by Mr. James Orrock, and Mr. Fred Miller writes 
on “ Glass Painting.” 
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THE- REVUE DES DEUX’ MONDES:: ° 


We have noticed elsewhere M. Bonet-Maurey’s critical 
essay on Mrs. Humphry Ward and her work, and Vicomte 
de Vogiié’s account. of “Colonial France.”’ With the 
exception of these two articles, there is not much that is 
noteworthy in the April numbers of the Revue. | 

M. RB. G, Levy contributes a short clear picture of the 
presént financial condition of theGerman Empire. Each 
German’ householder pays ‘taxes, it seems, both’ to the 
Empire and to the particular: kingdom or Grand Duchy 
to which ‘he belongs by birth or residence; but if the 
French writer says truly, the condition of Germany is not, 
as far as her finances are concerned, to be at all envied by 
other nafions; for though the German National: Debt, in 
comparison to that of France and of England, is slight, ‘it 
has quadrupled during~the last ten years, and fresh 
loans havé had to be raised each year to meet the deficit 
in the Budget. A great many plans have been proposed 
to remedy this state of things; among others, that the 
Government should take to itself a monopoly of tobacco 
and alcohol. But the various schemes proposed for 
raising -money have never been approved by either the 
people or their Pariiament; and it is evident from the 
very clear table. of expenses given by M. Levy, that in 
Germany as in the. other Continental nations, the great 
souree’ of waste‘ and expense is the army and navy. 
Were. it. not for'the Frankenstein monster created by 
the Franco-Prussian War, united Germany would be, and 
probably remain, in a very satisfactory financial condition. 

Another article in the same number is by M. Valbert, 
and. deals with the candidature of Prince Leopold 
Hohenzollern to the. throne of Spain in 1870, or in other 
words, with the beginnings of the war of 1870.’ The 
article is really a review of the book lately published in 
Stuttgart by a friend and confidant of the present King 
of Roumania; and if M. G. Valbert reports truly, this 
work, which ¢ontains transcripts from the King’s—then 
Prince Charles—private journal, throws a new light, on 
Bismarck’s conduct. During the eventful days which 
preceded the declaration of war, Bismarck, it seems, 
wished to carry the Spanish election of the German 
Prince by a kind of tour de main, and he had hoped the 
news would only be announced to Napoleon the Third 
after Prince Charles had definitely become King of Spain. 
But  an_atvident, or the indiscretion of General Prim, 
prevented the fulfilment of this plan, and led to the 
events with which we are all familiar. 


FEMININE AMERICA. . 


In the second number of the Revue, Madame Th. 
Bentzon continues her aecount of Feminine America, 
She was very much struek when in the States by the 
small-mercy given to those women who belonged to what 
in France would be styled /a haute galanterie, and she 
gives a pathetic picture of the humiliating loneliness she 
saw endured by an American Cora Pearl during a 
three days’ journey on the cars, an episode which 
does more credit to the good heart of the French 
jady traveller who puts it on record, than to the 
virtuous Yankees who feared to address a single word to 
the unrepentant Magdalen in their midst. Kate Field’s 
“Washington.” greatly aroused Mme. Bentzon’s interest 
and amusement; she describes the paper as being very 
much what the Paris Figaro used to be, and she also tells 
af length the story of the brilliant lady journalist’s cain- 
paign against _Mormonism. Another : Washingtonian; 
Miss ‘Eletcher, the only lady Fellow of Harvard,.made a 
great. impression’ on her, and she puts om record Miss 
Fletcher’s good opinion of the American Indian nations, 
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with whom the latter has been for many years in close 
contaet and relationship. 

The centenary of the Ecole Normale has inspired M. G. 
Perrot with a volume on the famous scientific college, 
and a summary of the work is:published by him in the 
Revue des Deux Mundes. A 


A LAND WITHOUT CLASSES AND MASSES. 

M. Hervé tries to give French readers an adequate 
account of modern Greece, and the crises, political, socia!, 
and financial, through which she is now passing. There 
are not, he explains, in Greece, as in almost every other 
European nation, a Liberal and a Conservative Party. 
The population to a man are upholders of a monarchical 
democracy, and of “classes” and “masses” there exist 
not a trace. This, however, does. not prevent the 
existence of two very distinct political parties, of 
which the one is headed by Tricoupis, and the other by 
Theodore Delyanny. Yet, strange as it may appear, 
these. men’s principles and methods are much the 
same, and their rivalry is personal rather than political. 
M. Hervé pays a high tribute to both these Greek 
statesmen and their supporters. “ Whilst men’ and 
institutions are being discredited,” says the French 
writer, “the royal family alone have gained in public 
estimation. The Greeks, as a people, present the 
singular contrast of being both democratic and ardently 
royalist. In Greece all men are equal; this equality is a 
fundamental part of the nation. There is no aristocracy, 
either of birth or by military .prowess. One insti- 
tution alone stands above all others, and that is 
Royalty. - King George, who has now reigned for 
thirty-one years, has acquired little by little a 
great personal prestige and authority, won -him, it 
must be admitted, by his tact, his prudence, and the 
cleverness with which he has over-ridden the frequent 
crises he has had to encounter. Nowall.the Greek world 
turns to him as their only hope, and so far from blaming 
him for taking strong measures, there is not a Greek 
patriot who would not be delighted: to see; the king 
provoke, even more than he has done, a small coup, d’état 
against the parliamentary and constitutional methods by 
which Greece is supposed to be governed. 

THE STAPLE GREEK INDUSTRY. 

The chief source of Greece’s wealth is her raisins. The 
beautiful country which runs from Corinth ‘to Patras, 
and from Patras to Calamanta, is covered with ‘vines ; 
and of late years, through King George’s personal 
influence with the late Tzar, Greek raisins are. allowed to 
enter Russia without paying any tax. ‘This favour has 
increased the Greek export from three thousand to twenty- 
ene thousand tons; and as long as England considers 
plum pudding her national dish there will always be a 
sure market here for about sixty or seventy tons a year 
of Greek'raisins. 

Greek tobacco, especially that grown in the plains’ of 
Argos, is justly renowned, and of late years the peasantry 
have been sending market-garden produce to Smyrna 
and Constantinople. 

“The Greek population,” says the writer, “is sober, 
industrious and economical. The fortune of the country 
would soon be built up by the efforts of private 
individuals.if public expenditure could be restrained.” 

Other articles deal with the Italian painter, Marcello, 
of whose career in medieval Italy M. Bellaigue gives a 
vivid account, an anonymous dissertation on modern 
Infantry tactics, and a résumé of ‘the financial reforms 
— by the Laffitte Ministry after the Revolution 
of 1830. ° 
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THE. REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


We have noticed elsewhere Mademoiselle Blaze. de 
Bury’s account of Mrs. Augustus Craven and :her 
correspondence, and Leo XIII.’s early letters: Both 
numbers of the April Revue are of exceptional interest, 
fiction being represented by a powerful fragmentary story 
by Guy de Maupassant, dealing with an incident of the 
Franco-Prussian War, aud an instalment of Dostoievsky’s 
“Eternal Husband.” 

Jules Simon discusses at some length the new law of 
taxation affecting religious orders and _ philanthropic 
societies. He declares that the tax is both iniquitous 
and foolish, and points out that to strike the specially 
religious side of the community at a time when the Pope 
is doing his best to conciliate the French clergy with a 
Republican form of government is an ill-advised step 
from every point of view. He further proceeds to prove 
that all charitable endeavour will suffer by this law, 
which practically gives the Government ten per cent. of 
all moneys left or given to philanthropic institutions, 
and he concludes. his few eloquent pages with the 
sentence, “ We ask for the emancipation of Charity.” 

CRISPI'S RISING RIVAL. 

M. Giacometti traces the career of a famous Italian 
writer, orator, and Republican statesman, Felice Caval- 
lotti, a friend of Garibaldi’s and a kind of Don Quixote of 
modern days, who has, in his time, fought over thirty 
duels. At the present time he is Crispi’s most formidable 
rival, and as he is considerably younger than the Italian 
Bismarck, will probably survive him. M. Giacometti 
gives an interesting picture of his hero’s daily life. 
Cavalloiti stands quite apart from most of his colleagues, 
inasmuch as he bears the highest private character. He 
gets up eatly, takes a cold bath, goes for a walk, and 
settles into the Parliament House for the rest of the day, 
spending long hours in the library, and listening and 
talking to his many friends and supporters. . ‘The few 
holidays he gives himself he spends at his villa close to 
Lake Maggiore; being a bachelor, when in town he lodges 
inasmall room let to him by a respectable Roman middle- 
class family. Sv simple is he in his habits that he has no 
secretary, and answers himself the innumerable letters he 
receives each day; and alone he prepares his speeche:, 
pamphlets, and the many documents of which he has 
constant need, and if his present biographer is to be 
believed, he will probably play a not unimportant part in 
the Italy of the future. : 

M. Leret gives in the same number a long azcount of 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, the French statesman who, has of 
late years retired into the background, although ‘he ha: 
at one time played a great part in the Fronch govern- 
ment. 

BEFORE AND AFTER YALU. 

The second number of the Revu? contains an interest- 
ing anonymous account of the late Japanese-Chinese 
naval battle of Yalu. The writer, who speaks from a 
personal knowledge of Japan, dezlares that the Japs owe 
their supremacy on the sea to the teaching and efforts \of 
two French naval officers, Messieurs Verne and Florrent, 
who in 1866 took charge of the Mikado’s navy. Even 
after the blow given by the Franco-Prussian ‘war to 
French prestige a ‘certain Colonel Munier was placed in 
charge of the military schools in Japin. Not content 
with this, the Japanese Government sent a number of 
intelligent naval and. military officers to study in Europ2, 
and-.a commission. headed by.a certain , Admiral. Yto, 
visited the great. European ship-building .centres.. The 
somewhat over-technical account of the battle itself 
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should prove of .great value to military experts, for the 
writer points out how comparatively few have been the 
great naval battles in the history of the world, and he 
evidently considers Yalu as a godsend to the European 
naval instructors of the day, if only it enables them to 
reduce their theories to practice. 

PRESS TORTURE—BY A VICTIM. 

The Marquis de Castellane, who is, if we are not mis- 
taken, the newly-made father-in-law of America’s greatest 
heiress, Miss Anna Gould, gives his impressions of the 
States as seen during a fortnight’s visit. As is natural, 
he is strangely discreet on the feminine portion of the 
American community, though he pays a certain tribute to 
their charm and virtue. The most amusing page of -his 
article is that where he gives. a striking account of the 
New York World, stating modestly that he, the Marquis, 
was interviewed by a reporter belonging to.that enter- 
prising journal an hour before his boat entered New York 
Harbour. No one boasting of the smallest notoriety can 
be born, be married,or die, come in or out of his house, 
speak or remain ‘silent, without Zhe World, who has 
representatives in every station, in every home and in 
every cemetery, relating the fact; giving the colour of 
her gown, the length of his coat; the number of orange 
blossoms.in a bride’s bouquet, or that, of the wreaths 
deposited on a citizen’s grave. To those who remember 
the extraordinary details of the Gould-Castellane 
alliance given by. the American press, this criticism by 
one of the parties involved is not without interest. 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

In spite of its powerful rivals, Madame Adam contrives 
to ce her Nouvelle Revue interesting and individual 
among French publications. She is a great believer in 
youth, and among her contributors are often to be found 
such names as Georges Hugo, Leon Daudet, and that of 
a score of other young writers who are trying to prove 
themselves worthy of names already famous in French 
literature, ; 

M. Hugo, in his “ Sailor's’ Recollections,” follows, but 
with a certain originality added, the line traced by Pierre 
Loti, and though it is diffienlt to find any touch of his 
erandfather’s Titanic power in the slight vivid narration, 
M. Hugo in these few pages proves that he is a true 
writer. 

ZELLER: ON LUTHER. 

M. Zeller continues and concludes his history’ of the 
later years of Luther's life. He.describes at great length. 
the efforts made by Charles V. t» bring. about a recon- 
ciliation between the, Reformers and the Papacy, and, 
indeed, tells rather the story of the whole Reformation 
than about the part played by Luther himself. In 
summing up the character of the latter, the writer's 
singular impartiality, will probably’ offend both his Pro- 
testant and Roman’ Catholic readers.. He says: “ Luther 
was & man of sincere faith but acrimonious humour; 
bold in theory, inconsequent in practice, devoted to truth, 
but more devoted to his owa opinions. He appealed‘ to 
Reason, hoping to prison her in the Gospels; and ‘to the 
freedom of human thought in order to bind it by grace. 
He’ desired to withdraw Religion from Roman authority, 
but delivered it over to temporal powers. Begiining as 
a Republican, he became a determined Conservative ; he 
possessed the rare power of. destruction combined with 
that of creation; he .struck down. the Papacy and lifted 
high up the Bible; he founded Protestantism and drove 
out.Anabaptism, and he has left after him mach eyil and 
much good, gifting the world with the Szriptures, but 
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handing them over to the various interpretations of 
Sectarians. And the Church, deeply wounded, divided, 
and in full schism, has resolved, even at Rome, to reform 
herself by the aid of authority in the face of the reforms 
achieved by Liberty.” 

If M. Hughes Le Roux could only convince his 
countrymen of the delights and profits of a colonial life 
as described by him in an amusing article, “How I 
Turned Colonist,” the British Empire would soon find a 
formidable rival in France beyond the seas, for ‘the 
novelist, describing a visit paid by him and his wife to a 
French friend who has settled on a North African farm, 
declares that the latter has found not only wealth but 
happiness and comfort in his work. 

ENSLAVED JOURNALISM. 

M. Case discusses, in the same number, “ The Press of 
To-Day,’ and he compares, with stinging irony, the 
French journalism of the past, innocent of puffs, adver- 
tisements, and blackmail, with that of the present. He 
further adds that the Press—and it is evident that he 
refers to the French, and, we may add, the Parisian 
Press—is without influence. “The modern journalist is 
a slave; his business is to improvise prospectuses; his 
left hand is always open to receive compensation for 
what his right hand writes”; but M. Case believes 
that the journalism of the future will be honest and 
powerful. He declares that the French people are tired 
of the present state of things, and that there is a great 
fortune awaiting the man who is courageous enough to 
start an honestly conducted newspaper. 


GERMANY'S NEW STRATEGY. 


The second number of the Revue is less interesting than 
the first, but it contains two features of interest—the 
first chapter of M. Leon Daudet’s new novel, “Les 
Kamtchatka,” and a very striking article by “G. G.” on 
the meaning and consequences of German military law. 
The writer, who seems thoroughly at: home with the 
problem he discusses, and the state of things he attempts 
to describe, points out both the strength and weakness 
of German militarism. He declares that quality rather 
than quantity is now aimed at by Moltke’s successors, and 
he beseeches his fellow-countrymen not to be taken in 
by the constant references in the Reichstag and else- 
where to the enormous number of men Germany 
might at a given moment put into the field. He further 
insists on the mistake made by those who imagine that 
any man who can carry a knapsack and a gun is 
necessarily a soldier. “ Whilst France,” he says, “is 
trying to equal her neighbour in the question of 
numbers, Germany is quietly eliminating useless and 
cumbrous material in order to make her army a strong, 
useful, and admirably prepared force.” ‘[he great 
Napoleon once said that a general should change his 
tactics once in ten years. In 1870 Germany overcame 
the French owing to the efficiency of her Reserves; and 
with a view to her next trial of strength she is con- 
centrating all her strength, power of organisation, and 
wealth to rendering thoroughly efficient that portion of 
her army which would first be put into the field. 

Other articles deal with the Ecole Normale and the 
Tncome of State Galleries and Museums. 





PercivAL LOWELL begins a series of papers in the 
Atlantic Monthly for May on Mara, in which he deals 
with the question of its atmosphere. He says that Mars 
has an atmosphere, but that it is very thin. In the next 
paper he will deal with the water supply of Mars. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

A most laudatory article on English political life in 
the Riforma Sociale is rather. amusing reading. Signor 
Ferrero has studied his subject well, and describes with 
accuracy the main features of our parliameutary system ; 
the interest lies in observing how customs that appear 
to us perfectly obvious and natural strike the intelligent 
stranger as unique and amazing. The power of English 
parliamentary leaders and the obedience of the rank and 
file fill him with astonishment. He notes, too, that 
“this devotion of the Party to their leader is independent 
of any element of personal friendship. ‘The leader does 
not know personally the great majority of his soldiers.” 
The pomp and dignity of the office of Speaker call forth 
the writer’s warmest eulogy. On the other hand, what 
he regards as the secrecy of English political life sees 
to him simply ridiculous, and he refers with amazement 
to Gladstone having resigned the Premiership without 
first taking the whole of the Liberal party into lis 
confidence. But the official who is most incompre- 
hensible to the Italian mind is the Whip, “ for in all the 
European Parliaments there is not a single trace of suchi 
a personage.” The very name seems to him coarse. 
The custom of pairing and of asking questions of 
Ministers also strike him as novel and ingenious parlia- 
mentary devices. In conclusion he remarks: “ We ave 
in the habit of speaking with extraordinary admiration, 
and as of a thing never since seen, of the Roman Empire, 
and we do not perceive that we have in our midst an 
empire far greater than the Roman—the British Empire.” 

In the Nuova Antologia, which contains much solid 
reading, Signor Venturi continues his articles on early 
Christian art, with one on the development of represent:- 
tions of the Crucifixion in the early centuries. Curious]; 
enough the first extant representation is a rough drawins 
made by a heathen youth in derision of Christian worshi)), 
in which the crucified figure is represented with the head 
of an ass; a figure stands facing it, and below are the 
words, “ Alexamenos adores his God.” The early Christians 
had pious scruples about making representations of the 
Saviour of the world in human form. The Cross wa; 
represented, but adorned in the centre with the mystic: 
Lamb. It was on a door of cypress wood at Santa Sabino, 
on the Aventine Hill, built in the fifth century, that the 
first primitive representation of the Crucifixion as we now 
know it was carved; but it was two centuries later (692) 
before a council of Greek bishops, by recommending the 
representation of the actual figure of Christ on the Cross. 
helped to establish what was soon to become a universal 
custom. In an article (April 15th) on “ The Future of Our 
Colonics,” L. Franchetti recommends the organised emigra- 
tion of Italian settlers to Erithrea. 

The Civilta (April 6th) continues to maintain wit!) 
much energy that the Catholic voters will not take part 
in the approaching elections in Italy. 





M. Arminius VAmBéry sends me the following list of 
the contents of the Budapesti Szemle (Budapest Review) :-— 

1. “ The Plan for the American Travels of Ladislas Magyar,” 
by Oscar Barezay. 2. “ Baron Nicolas Vesselényi and the 
Question of Nationality,” by M. Zsilinszky (II.), 3. “The 
Patron of the Hungarian Edition of Shakespeare,” by Ch. 
Vadnui. 4. “The Present Relations of Our Sanitary Condi- 
tion and Their Reform,” by Dr. Thim. 5. “The Fisher of 
Iceland,” a novel by S. Rovits. 6. Poems by Gyulai and 
Varga. 7. “Sketches from the Life of the Hungarian 
Russians,” by R. Zsatkovics. 8. “A Third Hangarian Uni- 
versity,” by Emil Grosr. 9. Reviews of recent publications. 
such as—* The History of the Hungarian Nation,” “ Roman 
Mosaic,” “ Verses of Ignotus,” “Nada,” by C. Hérmann, ete. 
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THE 


SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
ca eccagcate 
The Ludgate Illustrated. 

Tue Ludgate Illustrated has some good papers on women 
of note. It contains an article on Curious Ornaments, 
and another by the Hon. Secretary of the Fly Fisher’s 
Club in praise of fishing. The rest of the magazine is 
given up to stories, vd wh ; 
The Idler. 

‘Tue Jdler has stories by Anthony Hope, Harold 
Frederic William Beatty and Dr. Conan Doyle’s “The 
Stark Munro Letters.” The article on Gustave Doré is 
noticed elsewhere. The paper entitled “In Turkey” is 
little more than a collection of photographs. The Idler’s 
Club is devoted to receipts for various dishes by the chefs 


of the various London clubs and restaurants in Paris. 





The Minster. 

Tue Minster more and more tends to become a sand- 
wich between fiction and theology. The article on the 
Queen of Holland is noticed elsewhere. There are some 
good sketches in the article on “Clerics at Work.” 
Mr. Linley Sambourne has a paper on the “ Progress of 
Black and White,” with his own portrait as frontispiece, 
and samples of black and white sketching from the days 
of the Pharaohs to the wars of Napoleon. 


The Woman at Home. 

In the Woman at Home the first place is devoted to 
an interesting illustrated article upon the wives of 
eminent politicians, illustrated by portraits of Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lady Salisbury, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Lady Tweedmouth, Lady Spencer, Countess of Aberdeen, 
Mrs. Asquith, Duchess of Devonshire, Countess of 
Cadogan, Lady Borthwick, Lady Helen Munro-Ferguson, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland. Most of the portraits 
are very good. Mr. Baring-Gould contributes a story 
on Dartmoor. The oddest feature in the magazine is an 
interview. with the editor, in which we are introduced 
to Miss Annie Swan as Mrs. Burnard Smith, and her 
husband the doctor, and the baby. Mrs. Smith lets her 
husband smoke in her sanctum. ‘The discussion on 
“Should Married Women Engage in Public Work?” is 
noticed elsewhere. i 

Seribner. 

Scribner's Magazine has a wonderful frontispiece, one 
of the finest specinmiens of engraving that I have seen for 
some time. It is the Red Pope, engraved by Stephane 
Pannemaker, from Velasquez’s portrait. There is a 
capitally illustrated paper on golf as it is played in 
America. The history of the last quarter of a century 
in the United States which Mr. Andrews is writing is 
brought down to the fall of the carpet-bag réyime in the 
Southern States. Mr. Wetzler, discussing the question 
whether the electric motor will supersede the steam 
locomotive, predicts that all railways will eventually be 
ruu by electricity. The article on “ French Posters and 
Book Covers” is capitally illustrated. The writer gives 
a very curious account of the mania which has arisen in 
Paris for collecting posters, There has actually grown 
up a bourse or exchange for posters. The poetry in the 
number is distinctly above the average, and there is a 
capitally told story entitled “ The Martyrdom of John the 
Baptist,” describing how a preacher was shot in a 
Western camp. 


REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
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The Strand Magazine. 

In the Strund, Conan Doyle begins his new story of 
‘Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” Mr. Dan Leon describes 
“The British Museum.” Mr. Wise discourses on 
“Elephant Catching” in Ceylon, and Mr. Arthur H. 
Beavan gives a series of views of “ Friedrichshof,” the 
residence of the Empress Frederick. Mrs. Meade’s 
papers on the “ Girls’ Schools of To-day ” deal with 
St. Leonard’s and Great Harrowden. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

THE first paper in this excellent magazine is Mrs. 
Robert Potter’s little essay describing the various 
portraits of Lady Hamilton, several of which are 
reproduced. The paper upon “ Picturesque Papua” is 
picturesquely illustrated. Lady Colin Campbell writes 
on “ English Country House Parties.” Mr. James Lane 
Allen has a pleasant paper, entitled “English Wood 
Notes,” dealing with the skylark and the nightingale. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine there are some excellently 
illustrated papers. Grant Allen’s “ Evolution of Italian 
Art” begins with “The Marriage of the Virgin,’ and 
promises well. Sir E. Wood continues his sketch of 
“Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign.” There is a 
copiously illustrated sketch of “ Littlecote.” The Mar- 
quis of Lorne gives us the first four chapters of his story 
entitled “ Qwee.” It is a part of the Pacific Coast. The 
article on “Hands all Round” contains some quaint 
illustrations of hands as portrayed in ancient MSS., and 
a good many curious extracts from the books of the 
palmists, 


The Windsor Magazine. 

Tue Windsor Magazine for April has the usual selection 
of: fiction, and several illustrated papers. Among others 
“The Famous Swords of Modern Warriors,’ “ The Blood- 
hound as a Detective,” “ Counting the World by Elec- 
tricity,” and “ Rowing as a Pastime,” by Mr. Woodgate. 
In our last notice of the Windsor Magazine I did a double 
injustice to two ladies. Speaking of the Insurance De- 
partment which has been started in connection with this 
magazine, I gave the credit to Miss Eccles—whose name 
was wrongly spelt with a “ k ”—as being the first lady to 
devote herself to Life Insurance. As a matter of fact, 
Miss Eccles was the lady who described the scheme in 
the magazine, but the lady who was the first to make her 
mark as an insurance agent was Miss C. Rogers, 





The Century. 
In the Century, besides the instalment of the illustrated 
“ Life of Napoleon,” which continues to minister to the 
Bonapa:tist mania which prevails across the Atlantic, 
the most important article is that which gives an account 
of the progress of irrigation in the Eastern half of the 
United States. The article is well illustrated, and full 
of interesting detail. In Greeley Colony, in Colorado, 
any one who sells any kind of intoxicating liquor 
invalidates his title to the soil. Julia Magouder begins 
a new story, “The Princess Somia.” There is also 
an article telling the close of Lincoln’s career. There is 
a travel paper devoted to the outposts of Christendom 
beyond the Adriatic. A very short paper describes. the 
squandering of New York’s public franchises. There 
is also a paper containing a photograph of the tree under 

which Livingstone’s heart is buried. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


’ Tue April number is more international than usual, 
the six leading articles coming from Wales, United 
States (two), lKussia, Italy, and Germany. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s play of “I” against’“me” claims separate 
notice. Professor Lutoslawski. boldly declares personal 
immortality to be a matter of knowledge, since‘he knows 
his’ soul to exist, and' what truly exists persists and 
cannot cease to exist. He’ tells us that. he introduces 
test-experiments in telepathy and thought transference 
into his lectutes: on psychology in the University of 
Kayan, just as a chemist introduces chemical experiments. 
Professor Luigi Ferri discourses of national character and 
classicism in Italian ethics. He finds that feeling and 
imagination are more patent than in northern people, and 
often command the reflection and will. They have roused 
the loftiest ideals and the most intense enthusiasms :. but 
the results have not been lasting, the heat of passion 
failing for waut of. force of will. Professor Déring 
discusses motives to moral’conduct. He dismisses the 
religious as visionary, and the altruistic as incalculable 
and exceptional. The true motive is suggested in “our 
instinctive’ need’ for self-esteem,” which appears” in 
subjection ‘to moral custom,: devotion to honour or 
sentiment of: honour, but’ reaches ‘its best satisfaction 
in conséience.’ Conscience is’an endeavour : to: acauire 
genuine value for one’s ‘own :personality.: “The. most 
perfect and unstinted disposition to goodness is attained 
by tle endeavour to acquire in conscience'a true value 
for oneself, a true warrant for one’s existence.”’ Dr. Lea 
gives’ a historical skefch of the distinction | between 
theological: and philosophical sin, the conscious. offence 
against God; and the offence against. the light of. merely 
human reason. Mr. Salter contributes a somewhat 
belated defense of the position that economic laws being 
the joint actiow of human wills are essentially moral laws, 


rand the’ Jabour question ‘essentially a moral- question. 


The ,whole ‘number supplies plenty of food for .the 


- inteHect if-not equal stimulus to the conscience. 





t 


The Dublin Review. 


THe Dublin Review for April is an ‘unusually inte- 
resting number. The story of Catholic progress in 
Japan and Korea, which ‘forms so thrilling a chapter in 
the annals of modern ‘missionary history, claims separate 
notice.. Bardn' von Hiigel supplies a courageous 
statement of. Catholic concessions to the Higher 
Criticism.’ He traces first’ the seed of Mosaism, next 
the blade -of Prophetism, then the hard protective ear 
of Legalism, and at last the full corn of Christianity. 
He argues that the Pentateuch is composed of different 
documents, and that Moses cannot be’ either the author 
or fital redactor of any book, of the Pentateuch. Catholic 
scholars, he says, are coming to admit a second Isaiah, a 
late date for. the Book of Daniel, as well as development 
and_,progressive purification in the - prophetic hope. 
Canon Driver and Dr. Bruce are frequently and sym- 
pathetically quoted. Rev. J. S. Coupe prefixes to a 
slashing critique of Mr. Swinburne’s prose and poetry, 
Dryden’s line, “ Much malice wingled with a little wit,” 


‘which the critic’ doubtless means to refer to the poet, 


but. which the poet himself might be excused | for 
applying to the, critic, , Rev. J. H. Matthews severely 
handles. the sort of Welsh Church history which 


Anglicans write to discredit Nonconformity, and laughs 
at the claim of the Church of England in Wales to 
represent the original Church of the Cymry. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Engineering Megazine. 

How is it that we cannot produce anything approach- 
ing such a technical magazine as the Lngineeriny 
Magazine of New York? The illustrations in this 
admirable periodical,.are at the highest standard of 
American magazine literature, and that is saying a good 
deal. The “ Analytical Review.” that is published month 
by month is without any rival inany other country. The 
contents are so varied that the magazine might be 
read with interest by any one. ‘This month there is a 
continuation of the article on the ““ Recent Architecture 
in France”; valuable papers on the “Cost of Electric 
Light,” and “Economy in Railway Operation.” Other 
articles discuss municipal ownership of public corpora- 
tions, and the commercial value of weather forecast: 
One of the most beautifully illustrated papers is of th 
great waterfalls of the Western States, some of whicl:, 
judging from the photographs, are not unworthy to 
compare with the greatest waterfalls in the world. 





The Church Quarterly Review. 

THE. first and most noteworthy article in the Churci 
Quarterly Review is the vigorous blast against divorce, 
referred to elsewhere. Mr. Froude is found fault, with 
for accepting too literally Krasmus’ wholesale condemna- 
.tion of monastic morality: The reviewer sides with 
- Erasmus against Luther, thinks his influence more alive 
than Luther’s, and concludes with the happy assurance 
that were Erasmus living to-day he would find no Churel: 
so much to his mind as the Anglican. The first half of 
au, article on Laud is chiefly valuable for its summary 

‘retrospect of Laudian literature. -Exception is taken to 
‘Mr. [litgworth’s Bampton lecture, that it underrates the 
-mystery of human personality and. describes it. too pre- 
-cisely. On his development.of the doctrine of the Deity, 
- the reviewer remarks that the earthly three to which the 
Trinity may be compared is not husband, wife and child, 
‘but father, brother and self. The articles on Dean 
Church and on-the “troper and the gradual” call for 
comment elsewhere. 


In the Atlantic Monthly Myr.’G. B. Hill has a talk 

_ about autographs. He has a variety of autographs, vary- 

ing from those’ of Darwin to Irving, Mr. Gladstone aid. 
Matthew Arnold. 

I'am frequently asked for the first number of Border- 
land. Unfortunately it bas long been ‘out of print. ‘The 
first number was sold out within a tew weeks of its pub- 
lication. I am in considerable ‘difficulty, being unable 
to issue the bound volumes that are ordered owing to 
the impossibility of securing No.1. Might I ask any 
of my readers who do not -wish to bind Borderland, and 
who haye no further use for No, 1, to return it to me, 
when I shall be glad to pay for it at the published price. 

In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review for April, 
Professor E. C. Big pursues his argument against the 
current “ critical ” edries of the origin and compositions 
of Genesis, as not accounting ‘for the phenomena. to be 
explained, and ag ‘requiring too much credulity and bad 
logic. Adolph Zd@hn; of Stuttgart, describes the scandal 
created in Germary by two professors at Bonn, one of 
whom alleged that’ the patriarchs were not real persons, 
and that Jeréiiiah opposed the Chauvinism of Isaiah, and 
the other made. Paul responsible for the permanent 
institution of ‘the Eucharist. Dr. Zahn bewails that 
‘“‘ Wellhausen triumphs increasingly in Germany” and 
that “ the old genuine Protestantism las completely dis- 
appeared from our universities.” 
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‘“A MODERN MAID IN MODERN BABYLON.” 


HE other day the newspapers circulated a paragraph 
announcing that “Mr. Stead was about to break 
out in a new place” and appear as a novelist. 


They even gave the title of my 
novel, and added some further 
information as to its drift, 
which, some of those good 
friends my enemies remarked 
oracularly, was just the kind of 
thing that I might be expected 
to write. 

It may therefore be just as 
well to say that this story is not 
true; I have written no new 
novel, and until Christmas 
comes round again do not in- 
tend to write another-—although 
no doubt the Chino-Japanese 
freaty does suggest temptingly 
an immediate sequel to “ The 
Splendid Paupers— or the Yel- 
jow Man with the White Money.” 

The foundation upon which 
this romantic fiction has been 
yeared is the fact that about 
Midsummer I shall publish a 
strange true story of real life 
ander the title of “A Modern 
Maid in Modern Babylon,” which 
is written not by me, but by 
the lady whose adventurs in 
this great city it faithfully 
describes. To her narrative of 
three years of trial and triumph 
{ have prefixed some introduc- 
tory chapters of my own, in 
which, after the space of ten 
years, I sum up my reflections 
upon the complex and terrible 
problem, one phase of which 
associated my name permanent- 
ly with “ The Maiden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon.” For that, it 
seems to me, the time is oppor- 
tune and the occasion good. 

For in 1885 I had to dwell 
of necessity almost exclusively 
upon the sacrifice of young and 
helpless girls for whose protec- 
tion within a month, as the im- 
mediate result of “ The Maiden 
Tribute,” the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was passed. 
Now, after ten years, we have 
the other side of the shield. “ A 
Modern Maid,” although cast 
innocent, penniless and friend- 
less into a great city at the age of 
eighteen, did not go under, buton 


the contrary victoriously emerged from a sea of troubles 
sufficient to have made most men despair, and is now con- 
cerned supremely about the helping of other girls, ladies 
like herself, who may be temporarily hard pressed in the 
‘struggle for life. To use her own phrase, it is still too 
Crue that “the life of a young girl making her own way 
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“MODERN MAIL, 


in a great city is like that of a hunted thing’s,” but thanks 
in some measure t» “ The Maiden Tribute,” and to 
the pillory which was subsequently set up in the Pa/ 


Mall Gazette, there is now much 
more fear, if not of God, then 
of pubiic scandal among the 
huuters, and when a girl turns 
to bay, she has at least some 
chance of escape. 

The “ Modern Maid,” whos: 
portrait graces this page, is a 
girl of twenty-one. This, hez 
first book, may or may not be 
literature—which concerns me 
little—it is life. It is a page 
torn from the book of life. It is 
a faithful transcript of what life 
in London seems to a girl of 
eighteen to twenty-one, who has 
to confront the problems of 
existence alone, to make her 
daly bread without references, 
und to fight her way with- 
out other friends than those 
fortune may send her. It isa 
trite saying that “one half the 
world does not know how the 
other half lives.” Still less does 
it know how the other half feels 
and imagines it lives. Here in 
the pages of “A Modern Maid 
in Modern Babylon” we have 
almost, if not absolutely, for the 
first time an expression of what 
this immense but inarticulate 
class of young women, who have 
to work to make their living 
under modern conditions, realise 
of the life of the worid. Here 
is the actuality of the human 
document, absolutely authentic 
as a subjective record of a girl’s 
life, and interesting to the last 
point if only as suggesting the 
(difference between the world as 
we I lieve it actually is and the 
world as it appears to the eye 
of “ A Modern Maid.” 

Since the Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff I have not read 
such a book of unfolding of self- 
revelation as this which I hope 
to publish in a six shilling 
volume about Midsummer in 
London, in New York, in Paris, 
and in Germany. But whereas 
the Journal of the gifted 
Russian artist dosecribed exist- 
ence as it was visible to the 


well-to-do of the world, the Inxurious one per cent. of 
humanity, this book of the ‘* Modern Maid” gives us the 
girl’s outlook on life from a staudpoint common to millions. 
Publishers who may wish to secure the rights of pub- 
lishing “ A Modern Maid” in translation in Italy, Hun- 
gary and Russia, should communicate with me at once. 
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I.—THE NONCONFORMIST COUNCIL IN LONDON. 
HE Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, having accepted the 
Presidency of the Free Church Congress for thé 
current year, is throwing himself with character- 
istic energy into the work of organising Nonconformist 
Councils wherever they do not at present exist. Early 
in the month he laid before the Executive Committee of 
the existing Nonconformist Council the proposal to 
divide London into districts, and to secure the election 
of a definite Nonconformist Council in each district. 
The first suggestion was to adopt the usual Parliamestary 
constituencies as the unity of organisation, but after a 
discussion the subject was adjourned to a Special 
Committee to organise, at the meeting on the 30th of 
April, under the presidency of Mr. Bunting, at his 
residence in Endsleigh Gardens. The Organising Com- 
mittee will consist of the following members :—The Rev. 
H, P. Hughes, President of the Nonconformist Council; 
the Rev. Dr. Clifford, Perey W. Bunting, the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Nonconformist Council, and W. T. 
Stead. 

The question of the recognition of Unitarians as Free 
Churchmen was raised by Mr. Stead, and ruled out by 
Mr. Price Hughes, who stated that the Free Church 
Congress had decided to exclude the Unitarians and to 
limit its organisations to evangelical Nonconformists. 
They will be very glad to co-operate with Unitarians 
in social work, but the Nonconformist Councils which 
have been formed under the aegis of the Free Church 
Congress, were brought into existence quite as much 
for strictly religious and spiritual work as for social or 
political work. This being the case, it was absolutely 
necessary that Unitarians should not be admitted. If 
they were (1) it would be impossible for any Noncon- 
formist Council, of which they formed, a part to’ be 
affiliated with the Church Congress; (2) there would be 
endless worry through practical differences raised when- 
ever the Nonconformist Council undertook any distinctly 
evangelical work. 

Mr. Stead suggested that if this were so it would be 
well. to adopt. a nomenclature which would not imply 
that they refused to recognise Unitarians as Christians, or 
Free Churchmen, or Nonconformist, to which no Council 
of Trinitarian Nonconformists or Unitarians could object. 
The suggestion, however, was scouted, great objection 
being taken to the term Trinitarian, and it was ruled that 
the term Evangelical was precise enough to exclude any 
Unitarian. 

At the meeting of the Organising Committee held on 
April 30th, the following laws were passed :— 

It was resolved to have a meeting of representative 
Nonconformist ministers and laymen, to whom Mr. Price 
Hughes ard Dr. Clifford will expound the objects of the 
formation of the Nonconformist Council. It was then 
provisionally agreed to prepare a scheme for organisation 
by which the County Council of London would be divided 
into twenty-four areas. The following is the provisional 
list of suggested areas :— 

. City. 

St. Marylebone. 

St. Pancras. 

. Lambeth (including Norwood). 

. St. George’s, Hanover Square, Westminster, St. Mar- 
,  garet’s, and St. John’s. 

6.’ St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St. Giles, Strand, and Holborn. 
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7. Islington. 

8. Shoreditch (including Central and East Finsbury), 
9. Kensington. i 
10. Fulham. 

11. Hammersmith. 


12. Whitechapel, Bethnal Green, Mile End, St. George’s- 


in-the-East, and Limehouse. 

13. Paddington and Kensal Green. 

14. West Southwark, West Newington, Walworth, Ber 

mondsey, and Rotherhithe. 

15. Chelsea, 

16. Hampstead. 

17. Poplar (including Bow and Bromley). 

18. Hackney (including Stoke Newington). 

19. Woolwich (including Plumstead, Eltham, and Charlton, 

20. Greenwich (with Deptford). 

21. Lewisham (including Penge and Lee). 

22. Camberwell (including Dulwich and Peckham). 

23 Battersea (including Clapham). 

24. Wandsworth (including Streatham, Tooting, and Putney, 

The question, however, as to the organisation of Subur 
ban London was left over for the present. 

Some idea as to the scope, object, and organisation o! 
the proposed councils may be obtained from the following 
statement of the objects and organisation of the Leed 
Nonconformists’ Council, which has just come to hand 
The organisation in London will probably be run o1 
similar lines :— 

1. Moran AnD Sprrirvai.—(1) To cultivate closer fellowshi| 
among the churches. (2) lo organise United Evangelistic 
work, (3) To promote Temperance and Social Purity, and t: 
aid in the suppression of Betting, Gambling, ete. 

2. SocraL anp PutLantruropic.—(1) To improve the socia 
condition of the people by (a) assisting the Medical Charitie: 
of the city; (b) extending District-nursing; and (c) taking : 
practical interest in all matters affecting Sanitation, Education 
and Recreation. (2) To watch the doings of all elected public 


bodies with a view to public morality. (3) To promote con- 
(4) To promote Internationa. 


ciliation in Trade disputes. 
peace. 
3. NonconrorMist.—(1) To provide opportunities for th« 


exposition and enforcement . of Nonconformist principles. 


(2) To safeguard the interests of Nonconformists in respeet t 
public bodies. 


MempersuiP.—The Council to be composed of all Evangelica } 


Nonconformist Ministers resident in Leeds; representativ: 
members in the proportion stated below; and sueh othe: 
members as the Council itself may elect. 

The following shall be the numbers elected from the several 


denominations :—Congregational, 25; Baptist, 20; Wesleyan 


Methodist, 40; Methodist New Connexion, 20; Primitiv: 
Methodist, 25; United Methodist Free Churches, 20; Pres 
byterian, 10; Society of Friends, 5. 

The various Denominational Councils shall elect or secure 
the election of these representative members; in case wher 


there is no such council the method of election to be determinec: 


by the denomination affected. 
II.—THE REPORT OF THE PRISON COMMISSION 


The question of prison reform is now the order of the 
day. As Istated in my Character Sketch of Mr. Stansfeld, 


the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the work- 


ing of our Prison Commission has drawn up a very good 
report, recommending a great number of changes in the 
treatment of prisoners, the adoption of which has beet 
delayed for nearly a dozen years by the official optimism 
and obstinacy of Sir Edward Du Cane, who is, fortu- 
nately, no longer the old man of the sea of the Prison 
Department at the Home Office. 
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The report of ‘the Committee makes several excellent 
recommendations which are put forward in the usual 
inept fashion that is apt to prevail on Parliamentary 
Committees when none of the members have had any 
experience of the art of putting their best foot foremost, 
or—to vary the metaphor—of arranging the goods in 
their shop windows. 

The following are the recommendations :— 

The following is a summary of the principal recommenda- 
tions contained in the report, which is signed by all the 
Commissioners :— 

That there should be a larger margin of separate cell 
accommodation in the London and certain of the provincial 
prisons, and a speedier method of transfer adopted, and that 
prisoners should never be associated on reception or during 
confinement except for medical reasons, and on the express 
order of the medical officer. 

That in applying the regulations dealing with visits to and 
communications with prisoners a larger diseretion should be 
intrusted to visiting committees. 

That a detailed report should be obtained on the nature and 
working of the prisoners’ aid societies, upon which a scheme 
might be drawn up for better organisation and supervision. 
This scheme should give greater facilities to the representa- 
tives of the societies for seeing prisoners before discharge. 
The Government grant should be increased and extended to 
establishments conducted on approved methods for the treat- 
ing of discharged prisoners. 

That No, 1 dietary punishment should only be inflicted 
when no other sufficient substitute is to be found. After con- 
finement in a punishment ccll for fourteen days, an interval of 
at least three days to elapse before further punishment of the 
same kind is inflicted. The further term only to be given 
with the sanction of the medical officer. 

That prisoners should not forfeit marks by reason of 
physical or mental weakness or illness. Power to earn 
remission of sentences should be extended to local prisons. 

That unproductive labour should be abolished wherever 
possible. Association for productive work and technical 
instruction to be extended gradually and with due caution 
throughout the prisons. Productive prison industries to be 
increased as much as possible, especially as regards gar- 
dening, farming, and land reclamation. Every effort to be 
made to secure additional orders from Government depart- 
ments. Prisoners to be enabled to earn something con- 
tinuously during their sentence, provided that the money so 
earned is given to them through the Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

That the official in the Prisons Department who supervises 
the prison industries should have a higher degree of respon- 
sibility. and authority. The number of skilled teachers of 
industries in the prison service to be increased, and extra 
allowances to be granted to warders who qualify themselves 
for the supervision of work requiring a certain amount of skill. 
In each prison an official to hold a position somewhat similar 
to that of “manufacturer” prior to 1878, for the purpose’ of 
directing the prison industries. 

That the prisoners should have a larger supply of books. 
Any occupation which tends to elevate the mind and whieh is 
consistent with order and discipline to be encouraged. 
Selected preachers should be brought in from the outside, and 
means should be taken to lessen the crowding in chapel. 
Separate services to be held for male and female prisoners 
respectively where the latter are numerous. The privilege of 
talking to. be given, under necessary supervision, to all 
prisoners under long sentence who have conducted themselves 
well, Sunday exercise to be re-established. Gymnastic 
exercise to be organised for the prisoners. Teaching in 
classes to be adopted where possible. J'eachers not to wear 
a uniform, and more attention to be paid to their position. 

That the nine months’ separate continement of convicts should 
be served so far as possible at convict prisons, and that the 
duration of the period should be reconsidered. 

(1) That the age of a “juvenile” under the Prisons Act, 
1865, should be raised from 16 to 17. Juveniles to be specially 
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treated in prisons, and not to be subjected to ordinary prison 
discipline and regulations. The Court to have fuller powers 
for securing parental responsibility and liability. (2) Diser: 
tion to be reserved to prison authorities to distinguish between 
tirst offenders and habitual criminals who are caught for the first 
time. (3) The age of admission to reformatories to be raised from 
16 to 18, and of detention to 21. By way of experiment a penal 
reformatory to be established under Government management 
The Court to have power to commit to this reformatory offenders 
above 16 and under 25 for periods of not less than one year 
and up to three ycars witha system of licences graduated 
according to sentence. ‘The Secretary of State to have power 
to transfer prisoners under 23 from prisons to the penal 
reformatory if satistied that the treatment there would be mor: 
suitable, and provided that the unexpired portion of thé 
imprisonment was not thereby lengthened. (4) Habitual 
criminals to be kept as a class apart from the other prisoners. 
It should be considered whether a new form of sentence might 
not with advantage be placed at the disposal of the Judges by 
which these prisoners could be segregated under speeial 
conditions for long periods of detention. (5) Prisoners sen- 
tenced primarily for drunkenness should be specially treated 
in prisons or-parts of prisons set apart for them. (6) Further 
special consideration as regards the treatment of femal 
prisoners with infants. (7) The suggestions of the Royal 
Commission of 1884 on Irish Prisons in regard to unconvicted 
prisoners to be carried out, and the diet generally to be 
improved. (8) Debtors might be treated as ordinary 
prisoners; in any case, they should be made to work to a 
reasonable if not penal extent. 

That a small local prison might be selected for an experi- 
ment as an intermediate prison between discharge and 
release, 

That candidates for medical appointments in prisons should 
be required to show that they have given special attention to 
lunacy, and that the medical staff in Holloway and other 
prisons similarly cireumstanced should be strengthened. 

That weak-minded prisoners should be concentrated so far 
as is possible in special prisons, and should be under special 
medical supervision; and that it should be considered whether 
it is right to treat such persons as ordinary crim'nals. 

That the advisability of giving the No. 1 stirabout diet 
should be reconsidered. 

That the small cells in Portland and Dartmoor prisons 
should be abolished as soon as is practicable. 

That a deputy-governor should be appointed in prisons with 
a population, all told, of over 600. 

That the chief warders-in-charge shonld rank as governors 
of the fifth class, but that this class should not be necessarity 
drawn from the warder and clerical ranks. ; 

‘nat two or more prisons should be selected as training 
schools for all ranks of the prison staff, and be placed under 
the charge of the most experienced officers in the serviee, and 
that probationers should not be returned as belonging to the 
prison staff. 

That a certain increase should be made in the warder staff 
of the larger prisons, more especially in the case of the femal 
warders, 

That a prison matron should not wear a uniform, and that 
provision should be made during her absence on leave or 
throagh illness for a deputy-matron to take charge in prisons 
when there are a large number of female prisoners. 

That the duties and responsibilities of visiting committees 
should be confirmed and extended. 

That certain changes should be made in the system of prison 
inspection, and in connection with these that a lady superin- 
dent should be appointed. 

That convict and local prisons should be amalgamated as 
soon as is practicable, and that a judicial funetionary should 
take up the duty of hearing charges against prisoners and 
awarding punishment, which is now performed by the direetors 
of ecnvict prisons. 

That the Prison Commissioners sheuld meet frequently as 
a Board, and that the responsibility for special branches of 
work should be placed on indiv:dual Commissioners. That 
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an additional member of the Prisons Board should be appointed 
who should be a medical man. 

That annual conferences should be held of representatives 
from the higher ranks of prison officials, managers of refor- 
matories, visiting committees, and prisoners’ aid societies, 
for the purpose of exchanging experiences and ideas, and of 
establishing closer relations between all officials and public 
bodies responsible for the management of prisons and the 
treatment of prisoners. 


It used to be said that Ralph Waldo Emerson used to 
prepare his lectures when he was shaving, and when an 
idea occurrel to him he would put it down upon a piece of 
shaving paper and put the sentence into an envelope. 
* When he delivered his lecture he would take those bits 
of shaving paper out one after another, without any 
regard to order, and read them to his class—a method of 
literary composition which accounts for the disconnection 
that was noticeable in many of his discourses. It would 
seem as if the Departmental Committee had construc‘ed 
the report upon this Emersonian principle, with this 
difference—that, as there were eight members of the 
Committee and a Secretary, the confusion is even worse 
than that which resulted from Emerson’s method of 
composing on shaving paper. 

There are, however, certain principles which stand out 
clearly in the midst of this chaos of recommendations. 
The most important of all of which is that the hide- 
bound officialism which has hitherto prevailed is to be 
scouted and jumped upon, and generally eliminated, 
whenever an opportunity can be found for carrying out 
these necessary operations. Take, for instance, the case 
of the chaplain. Something more might be done than 
the Committee has recommended, considering what 
sticks: many of the gaol chaplains are, but it is at 
least an improvement that they should advise the 
introduction of selected preachers from the outside. 
The whole essence of prison reform consists of these two 
words, the outside. What is wanted more than anything 
else is to bring in more of the outside influences to 
humanise the prison administration. When you lock up 
turnkeys and prisoners with a sprinkling of chaplains and 
governors within the four walls of the prison, jealously 
excluding the air.of heaven in the shape of all visits 
from the outside, you dehumanise the prisoner, and 
brutalise his custodian. It is not good for human beings 
to be shut up, year in and year out, with their absolute 
masters. Even for the regeneration of the slave, he 
ought to have an opportunity of speaking to some one 
else than his slave driver—at least, now and again. 
Improved classification, great discrimination in the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders, much more humanity in 
dealing with women—all these things are excellent, 
and it will be well if Mr. Asquith were to strain the 
authority of the Home Office in carrying out as many of 
them as possible, without waiting for an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which, in many cases, is not necessary. If he 
were to state in the House of Commons that he would 
lay on the table a new code of laws embodying all those 
recommendations of the Prison Committee which do not 
absolutely conflict with the existing law, he might 
dispense with the tedious formality of securing express 
statutory authorisation for the changes that are needed. 

The recommendations of the Prison Committee, and 
the fact that they need to be made anno domini 1895, 
isa lamentable illustration of the benumbing and deaden- 
ing influence which an official such as Edward du Cane 
can exercise upon a great Government administration. 
And to think that at the time when ali these necessary 
reforms were obstructed by the Prison Department we 
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had an endless number of good people going up and 
down the country denouncing the shortcomings of the 
prison administration of Siberia! I have no objection to 
denouncing avy prison administration that is bad in 
Siberia or elsewhere, but reform, like charity, would do 
well to begin at home. 

lII.—A GUIDE TO POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

Writing last month on the report of the Commission 
on Aged Poor, I announced its recommendations were 
so important and so practical that I proposed to issue 
them in a popular form as a sixpenny “Guide to 
Guardians.” Guardians of the Poor, specially those 
newly elected, are perpetually writing to ask questions 
as to what should be done, and what ought to be done, 
in Poor Law Administration, and this seemed to me an 
excellent opportunity to furnish them with just what 
they wantet in handy form. Before bringing it out, 
however, I had a private conversation with Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, the President of the Local Government Board, 
aud after consultation with the Chief of the Workhouse 
Department, I have decided to postpone the publication 
of this Guide until the Commission reports on the educa- 
tion of pauper children. This Commission will probably 
report in the month of May. We shall then have the evi- 
dence taken before the House of Commons Committee on 
the Unemployed, the evidence taken by the Commission: 
on the aged poor, and the evidence and report on the 
Commission of pauper schools. These three together 
will supply the latest up-to-date information as to what 
the best authorities, both in the country and at head- 
quart<rs, believe can be done, and ought to be done, to 
humanise the poor law, and to improve its administra- 
tion. The Guide will probably be larger than would 
have been the case if it had been merely the recom- 
mendations of the Aged Poor Commission, and it will be 
impossible to bring it out at sixpence. A handy shilling 
volume will probably contain all that is necessary. 

There is the less reason for hurrying, because the Poor 
Law Officers’ Journal has just issued a very useful shilling 
pamphlet, entitled “ The Government of the Workhouse,” 
to which they have added an “ Appendix: The Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor,” so far as it 
relates to the relief and classification of the indoor poor. 
The type of the book is rather small, but there is a 
useful index at the end, and many of the indispensable 
official circulars and regulations are printed in full. The 
book can be had from Smith and Sons, or from the Poor 
Law Officers’ Journal, 74, Market Street, Manchester. 

IV.—EDUCATION BY EXCURSIONS. 

The two Associations, the National Home Reading 
Tnion and the London Reform Union, have just issued 
their programmes for this year of visits which they are 
organising, with the object of making the land in which: 
we live more vivid and real to those who live init. The 
third series of the summer holidays on the co-operative 
principle of the National Home Reading Union will be 
held this year at Portrush, in the North of Ireland, 
Keswick, Tavistock, and Barmouth. The cost, including 
board, lodging, and free admission to the rambles, lec- 
tures, and entertainments and privileges offered by the 
holiday programme, will amount to 31s. 6d. per week, 
from Saturday to Saturday. The holidays arranged for 
Portrush last from July 6th to September 7th, those at 
Barmouth from July 20th to August 3lst. At Keswick 
and at Tavistock the holiday weeks are limited to the 
month of August. 

The programme of the London Reform Union is less 
ambitious, but not less useful. They have arranged for 
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a series of “ Citizens’ Visits” in May and June, having 
commenced on May 4th. On May 18th, members of 
the London Reform Union will have an opportunity 
of inspecting the stereotyping and printing of L/oyd’s 
News at the printing office. On Thursday, the 27rd, 
by special permission of the Steamship and Dock Com- 
panies, they will visit the P. and O. Liners in_ the 
Albert and Victoria Docks. On Saturday, the 25th, 
Mr. McDougall will conduct a special party down the 
river from Temple Pier to the Barking Outfall Works 
and L.C.C. Steamers; boat tickets ls. 2d. return. On 
Tuesday, June 4th, by special permission of the 
Secretary of State for War, a visit will be made to 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, by special steamers. 
Tickets ls. return. On June 8th, the Rev. Dean 
Farrar and the Rev. Canon Wilberforce will take the 
visitors round the Westminster Abbey. On the 13th, 
they will visit Dr. Barnardo’s Home in Stepney. On 
the 15th, they will go by special steamer to Kew Gardens 
and Richmond. On the 22nd, they will visit the Forest 
Gate Poor Law Schools. On the 29th, there will be a 
trip from London Bridge to Gravesend. Boat fare ls. 
return by rail, 2s. 6d. 

Ladies are specially invited. Applications for tickets 
should be made to the Secretary, London Reform Union, 
Arundel Street, W.C. Any one can join the London 
Reform Union by paying a minimum subscription of ls. a 
year, and every member is free to join any of those 
excursions. 


V.—LENDING LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


The question of utilising the public school for the 
purpose of cultivating a taste for reading in the young 
has been much more discussed in America than in this 
country. But the following report from Plymouth shows 
that even in Great Britain a good beginning has been 
made :— 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN PLYMOUTH. 

Early in 1889 Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the Plymouth borough 
librarian, originated the idea of constituting the Board Schools 
of the town branches of the Publie Free Library. Accord- 
ingly, the librarian made a selection of books which he con- 
sidered most suited to the purpose. The lists were submitted 
to some of the head teachers of the schools for their approval. 
Books were then issued as follows :— 

No. of Children No. of Books 


School ou Registers. Allotted. 
Cattedown Rd. Board (Boys) < 440 ate 220 
King St. %” ” oes 280 eee 200 
Mount St. re (Higher Grade) ae 156 aed 200 
Palace Court * (Boys) oi 240 oa 150 
Treville St. cS a ida 280 inn 150 
Union St. ae jae an 270 ee 250 
Cattedown Rd. ,, (Girls) _ 340 asin 100 
Mount St. pe pe mn 310 “aa 120 
Oxford St. a +o ene 480 ced 200 
Palace Court as - “aim 350 ae 150 
Union St. ” ” eae 290 uae 150 
Walsdon St. 9 - ae 260 ie 100 
Sutton Rd. ” (Mixed) a 150 100 


It will be noticed that some other factor besides the size of 
the schools must have been taken into account in apportioning 
the books. Apparently the nature of the neighbourhood in 
which the school was situated, and the consequently varying 
size of the higher standards had something to do with it. In 
the following year (1890) a grant of 500 books was made to 
the Plymouth Public School, and since then 100 books have 
been lent to the Plymouth Workhouse (1891), and a further 
100 to the Plymouth Police Force (1892), making a total of 
2790 in circulation in these branch libraries. At first the 
interchange of books between the varicus schools was left in 
the hands of the teachers, the masters of two schools agreeing 
to change when their stock of books had been read by the 
majority of their boys. This was found to lead to some 
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confusion and to the loss of a number of books, and so the 
method now adopted is, that at certain times all the books 
are sent to the central library, such as are unfit for further 
circulation withdrawn, and fresh lots of the same number as 
before returned to each school. In the selection of these new 
lots the teacher of the school has no yoice—which is certainly 
a drawback to the scheme. . 

The head teachers are held responsible for the fair usage 
and the due return of the books. No tickets are issued to the 
children; the general method of keeping a check on the loan 
and return of books being to enter the number of the book 
against the name of each child in an exercise book and to 
strike through the number when the book is returned. It is 
usually the practice to have all books changed on a particular 
day in each week, so that no child can have more than one 
book in a week, but renewals are permitted for those who do 
not finish their book in a week. 

A further use has recently been made of the Beard Schools 
in connection with the free library. At two of the schools, one 
at the eastern and the other at the western end of the town, 
evening reading rooms, with small branch libraries for the 
issue of books, have been started, and found to work very well. 
It is purposed to extend this system until there is a branch of 
this kind in each of the six wards of the town. 

Mr. Wright has read papers on the subject of “ Free 
Libraries and the Board Schools” at various conferences of 
librarians, and has published several pamphlets on the subjeet. 
Mr. Thomas Greenwood, in his work on Publie Libraries 
(Cassell and Co.), devotes a chapter (Chap. XXIIL) to this 
question, and. on page 451, in the IS94, issue refers to the ease 
of Plymouth. 

At Leicester and Norwich the School Boards have bought 
libraries for their schools, and Leeds has a system of its own. 
The extension of some such system as the above to other parts 
of England will undoubtedly be gladly weleomed by the 
majority of teachers, at least by those who have the best 
interests of their scholars at heart. he libraries are found 
to prove, when judiciously utilised, an incentive to good 
behaviour and good attendance, and the books are often read 
by parents and other members of the family besides the 
children who actually borrow them. ; 

HOW THEY WORK THEM IN AMERICA. 

The experience of America is, however, much greater 
than that of which England can boast. The following 
list of questions was sent out last year by the Los 
Angeles publie library to 195 libraries in the United 
States and in Canada. The qvestions are themselves 
full of suggestion as to what may be done: 


1. (a) At.what age may children draw books? (b) Why do 
you have an age limit ? i 

2. Do the children use the library to an appreciable 
extent ? 

3. Is the number of books a child may take per week 
restrieted ? 

4. What per cent. of your circulation is children’s fiction ? 

5. Do you circulate Alger, Optic, Castlemon, Trowbridge, 
and kindred authors ? ; 

6. Do you have special lists or catalogues for children ? 
State price, if not free. 

7. Do you have teachers’ cards? (b) How many books may 
be drawn at a time? (e) Are these books issued by teachers 
to pupils, or used solely for reference ? i 

8. Do you send books to schools in proportion to size of 
classes, i.e, fifty pupils, fifty books, to be issued hy the 
teachers to pupils for home use ? , 

9. Do you send a number of copics of the same work to 
schools for supplemental reading ? 

10. Do you circulate pictures in schools and homes? In 
what form issued ? 

11. Do classes visit the library ? 

12. Have you a children’s reading-room? (b) Is there a 
special window in circulating department for children ? 

13. Have you a special supervisor of children’s reading ? 
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14. What other important work are you doing for children, 
not included in these questions ? 

15. What ideas would you like to see developed in connec- 
tion with the broad subject of Reading for the Young ? 

Replies were received from 145 librarians, which are 
carefully summarised in the last report of the Los 
Angeles library. The summary is too voluminous for 
quotation here, but some items may be quoted with 
advantage. Leon 

Thirty per cent. of the libraries have no age limit; 
70 per cent. vary the limit from eight to sixteen years, 
the average being thirteen. The most progressive 
libraries have no age limit. Some even provide linen 
and pasteboard picture books for the youngest children. 
Dr. Poole of Chicago wrote: “ From ten to fourteen is the 
formative period of life. If they ever become readers 
and acquire a love of books, it is at or before the age of 
fourteen.” 

From one-fifth to one-half of the children use the 
library regularly. One hundred and fifteen libraries 
place no restriction on the number of books issued to each 
child. Of the others, the restriction varies from one to 
twelve books per week. 

Milwaukee has a children’s catalogue and prints also 
‘“©150 good books for girls,’ and ditto for boys. These 
are issued free and used by 99 per cent. of the children. 

Some one has truly said: “In the work of popular education 
through libraries, it is, after all, not the few great libraries, 
but the thousand small that may do most for the people.” 

It seems to us that the teacher—the one who guides and 
educates, the one who knows best the individual preferences 
and capacities of her pupils—it is the teacher who should 
ilirect the reading. The process is most simple. The teacher 
comes to the library and selects from the shelves a number of 
hooks in proportion to the size of her class, ie. fifty pupils. 
jifty books. A few statistics may demonstrate the growth of 
this plan in Milwaukee. 

In 1888—the year of its inauguration—1,650 books were 
issued by teaches, 4,702 times. During the school year 
1893-94, 14,990 beoks were issued 42,863 times—the number of 
hooks sent being limited only by the supply at our command. 
It must be understood that this represents the number of 
books read at home by the children. 

Many teachers select books for the parents and older 
brothers and sisters of their pupils. The system of school 
circulation is being gradually extended, until it will eventually 
embrace every grade of every school, public, private, parochial 
and Sunday-school, which can be induced to avail themselves 
of the privilege. 

There are many methods of awakening the teachers’ interest 
in the matter of school distribution. We go to the State 
Normal School, and, by an address upon the importance and 
value of the work, enlist the support of those who are to teach 
the children of our city. We visit the class-rooms of our 
publie schools and tell the children stories, thereby arousing a 
desire for books; we urge upon the teachers the necessity of 
furnishing the young with the best literature. 

But books form only one branch; pictures are another 
and even more popular deputment of educational 
vork, 

Newton, Mass., Ilion, N.Y., and Wilkes-Barré, Penn., circu- 
late linen and pastebeard picture-books among their smallest 
children. Gloversville, N.Y., sends portfolios of photographs 
to teachers who wish to illustrate certain lessons. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Denver, Col., and Milwaukee, Wis., select 
suitable pictures from Harper's Weelly and Bazaar, Leslie's, 
Scientific American, ete., which are mounted on manila, grey 
bristol or tagboard, and sent to the schools. Teachers of 
Milwaukee organise “* pasting and cutting bees,” thus relieving 
the library of much of the work. 

As an evidence of the popularity of the pictures in Milwaukee 
we haye but to eite the fact that thirteen hundred pictures 
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were circulated in the schools, during May and June. Los 
Angeles has fifteen hundred pictures at the disposal of 
teachers. 

Forty-four libraries report visits of classes for the purpose of 
viewing art works, illustrated books of travel, ete. Lack of 
room prevents many libraries from extending this privilege. 

Gloversville, N.Y., organises children’s reading circles, and 
prepares a list of books to be used in connection with the 
courses of reading. ‘The topics selected are generally supple- 
mentary to the school work, At the weekly meetings of the 
circles in the class-room at the library, the current events of 
the week are also discussed—in this way guiding the children 
in proper newspaper reading. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Cambridge, Mass., and San Diego, Cal., 
publish, each week, in one of the daily papers, a list of books 
for younger readers on electricity, travel, stories, etc., or on 
some special topic of the times. These lists are popular. 
The circulation of lanterns and lantern slides, tennis and 
croquet sets and the best indoor games—a plan advocated by 
Miss Kelso (Los Angeles, Cal.), meets with the warmest 
approbation from all lovers of children; for if “Books of 
Refreshment,” why not “ Games of Refreshment.” 

VIL—TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 

Good news reaches me from Burton to the effect that 
there has been a general uprising of the public-spirited 
citizens there in favour of improving the dwellings of the 
mass of the people. 

In the /oruwm Mr. Riis maintains that tenement-house 
reform is the problem of civilisation, and the subject is 
certainiy attracting more and more attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The most important document on 
the American side is the report of the New York State 
Commission, appointed to investigate tenement-houses 
and report what reforms are needed :— 

The Commission—Richard Watson Gilder, of the Century, 
chairman—shows gross abuse of delegated powers by the New 
York Board of Health and its building department, which 
have granted permission for unsanitary crowding, and urges 
that laws on such matters ought to be mandatory, leaving as 
little as possible to boards or commissions, which seldom resist 
the pressure of private interests. The report (says the 
Altruistic Ieview) makes the following recommendations, 
most of which are of yalue wherever the tenement-house 
problem exists :— 

1. That the Board of Health be given power to condemn 
and destroy unsanitary buildings. 

2. That new laws be passed absolutely limiting the space in 
each block to be occupied by buildings, and obliging certain 
rules of construction to be observed in all tenements. 

3. That laws be enacted looking to the prevention of fire 
in tenements by forbidding any inflammable materials to be 
stored or sold in them. 

4. That all basement ceilings be at least two feet above 
ground. 

5. That no wall-paper be allowed in tenement-houses. 

6. That all halls in tenements be by law obliged to be 
properly lighted. . 

7. That the number of people living in such houses be 
absolutely limited by law. 

8. That no tenement be used as a lodging-house, stable, or 
for storage purposes. 

9. That the discretionary powers of the Board of Health be 
restricted to matters of ventilation and the location of schools 
in tenement-buildings. 

10. That owners or agents of tenements be obliged to file 
their names and addresses with the Board of Health. 

11. That the Health Board’s force of inspectors be in- 
creased. 

12. That two more parts be built at once below Fourth 
Strect and above Catherine Street, east of the Bowery. 

18 That all school-buildings hereafter erected have sufti- 
cient playground surrounding them. 

14. That rapid transit be pushed as rapidly as may be. 
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15. That municipal bathing establishments on European 
models be opened. 

16. That more drinking fountains and lavatories be built in 
the tenement district. 

17. That the electric light system be extended throughout 
this district. 

18. That asphalt pavements be built in this district as 
rapidly as possible. 

19. That school-houses be investigated and more kinder- 
gartens established. 

20. That prostitution and soliciting in the tenement district 
be prosecuted with particular severity. 

21. That the present Tenement-house Board, composed of 
certain city officials, be abrogated and special commissions 
ereated every five years. 

- VII.—BANDS OF MUSIC. 

Mr. W. Dacre, of ths Manor Office, Otley, sends me an 
interesting account of the good service the “ Hawthornden 
Band ” has rendered to the town of Otley. He says :— 

This band was formed five years ago for the purpose of 
bringing and keeping together young lads from youth into 
manhood, with the object of bettering their own lives and 
creating a bond of good fellowship, which might be useful to 
their fellows in this town of Otley. Our plan has been to 
practise music three times a wee ‘k, and meet once a week for 
reading, advice, assistance, and business ; and though we have 
had many trials to go through, we are keeping our fifth 
anniversary with fresh energy and greater determination to 
fight for the right. Often have I put before these young men 
the aims and objects of your National Social Union, and they 
have, in fact, formed themselves into a union, and are striving 
hard, by temperance, anti-gambling agencies, and other ways, 
to do some good. On Wednesday evening we have our anni- 
versary, and [am going to ask the ma to ‘take a covenant with 
me in the “ service of all who suffer,’ 

VIII——BRIGHTON CIVIC CENTRE. 

At the last General Meeting of this body, held at the 
Town Hall, a series of new proposals by the Hon. Secretary, 
relating to its work and organisation, were discussed. 
Their main objects were :—(1) a more effective campaign, 
by applying more thoroughly the principle of the division 
of labour; (2) interesting and maintaining the interest 
of a larger number of the rank and file of the Centre in 
its every-day work, by harnessing as many of them as 
possible to definite departments of this work, and thus 
making them individually responsible for its success; 

(3) the promotion of mutual education in the great social 
questions of the day, more especially in their local aspects. 
The particular proposals adopted at the meeting referred 
to were the following :—First, the formation of four divi- 
sional committees to assist the Hon. Secretary and the 
Executive Committee; namely, a Watch Committee of 
seven or more members (to watch and report on proceed- 
ings of Brighton Town Council, Hove Urban District 
Council, Brighton and Preston Board of Guardians, ete.), 
two small Lecture and Literary Committees, and a larger 
Elections Committee, the duty of the latter being to 
examine more systematically than has been done hitherto 
into the qualifications of candidates for local bodies, who 
are seeking the support of the Centre. Second, to form 
a Debating Society, or Social Questions Discussion 
Group, in connection with the Centre. It was also 
decided to add to the present objects of the Centre the 
following, viz., “ To study and promote some more per- 
manent solution of the unemployed problem in Brighton 
and district.” 

IX.—WELL DONE, TARVES! 

A capital idea is reported to me from the village of 
Tarves in Aberdeen. So many of the natives of this 
village have fared forth into the distant parts of the 
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world, that it was deemed advisable by those who 
remained behind to devise some method of keeping them 
in touch with the old folks at home. So to this end tt 
was arranged that every month a quarto letter, chronicling 
the events of Tarves and its neighbourhood, should be 
compiled and printed for general circulation. The 
Tarves letter or monthly chronicle of the personal and 
local items interesting to Tarves men abroad, costs 10s. 
for the first 100, and 2s. for each subsequent 100. ‘Lhe 
letter can be sent abroad as printed matter, whereby 
the frugal Scot saves postage, and, indeed, attains our 
ideal of a world-wide penny post by the aid of the 
printing press. If there were 200 sent out, each letter 
would cost less than 4d., so that there is a saving of 1d. 
a letter or ls. a year, to say nothing of the gain in 
regularity of correspondence. The idea is an admirable 
one, worthy the practical genius of the North Briton. 
Such monthly newsletters from the old home will do 
more to keep up the sense of the unity of the race than 
most of the political schemes devised by sovereigns and 
statesmen far the consolidation of empires. 

SCOTTISH WOMEN AS PARISH COUNCILLORS. 

At the Parish Council Elections, which were held in 
Scotland, April 2nd, women were elected as Councillors 
in several districts. It is notable that the most of them 
were unmarried. In Edinburgh and Leith all the six 
women Councillors are unmarried. Glasgow elected one 
matron and one maid. Here is a list of suecessful women 
candidates :— 

Edinburgh.—Miss Mary Burton, Miss Phebe Blyth, Miss 
Mary Lees, Miss Jane Hay, Miss Mary Stecdman. Glasqow. 
—Mrs. Mary Black, Miss Eliza Aikman. <Aberdeen.—Mrs. 
Murray, Miss Reid, Miss Pirie. L’wisley—Miss Adam, Miss 
Airlie. Scone-—Miss Martin. Ayr.—Miss Mary Campbell, 
Miss Jane Campbell. Leith.—Miss Balfour-Melville. 


THE LEARNING OF LANGUAGES IN THE HOME. 


A French gentleman, editor of a monthly magazine 
devoted to social science, would be glad to take into his 
family during two of the summer months an English boy 
about ten years of age as companion to his son of that 
age, and afterwards to place his boy for the same length 
of time in England in the family of thiscompanion. From 
June 15th to August 15th, M. Demolins will be livi ing with 
nis family in Normandy, in the country, and « luring this 
time the E — boy would learn French and work a 
his son and daughters, who speak German as well a 
French. His wife, as well as himself, speaks English, so 
that the boy need not be ac quainted with French to 
begin with. There is also a German Governess, who 
could, if wished, give lessons in German. About 
August 15th M. Demolins will visit England, and would 
then bring the boys with him and leave his son in the 
family of his English companion (in the south of England. 
by preference) for two months, that he may learn E nglis. 
in the same manner. If any of my readers would like to 
embrace this excellent opportunity of giving a boy some 
acquaintance with the French language and French life, 
I shall be happy to put them in communication with 
M. Demolins. 


SoctAL UNION 


Tue “ Pall Mall Pictures,” which did so much to render the 
treasures of the Academy annually accessible to the masses 
who could not get to Burlington House, are uo longer issued 
from the office of the Pall Mall Gazecte. “ Pictures of 1895” is 
brought out by Messrs. Virtue, at the Art Journal office, and the 
shilling volume is worthy of the traditions of its new publishe rs. 
The special number of the Graphic also contains many fine 
reproductions from the May galleries. 
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JHE REVIEW OF. REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 





A GRATIFYING RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


a proposal which I put forward tentatively in the 
last number of the Review for the circulation of 

boxes of books as branches of the Review or 
Reviews Liprary has had a gratifying success. I 
proposed as an experiment to put twelve boxes into 
circulation, changing them every quarter, and two boxes 
of cheaper books which would be exchanged every six 
months. Within a fortnight of the publication of this 
offer I had applications for twice the number of boxes which 
I proposed to put into circulation, and from every part 
of the country I have in- 
quiries which indicate that 
the orders in hand are but 
the beginning of a movement 
the end of which no man can 
foresee. One of the most 
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add an extra charge of 10s. a year. Further, in any distric? 
any persons subscribing for four boxes, and undertaking 
the exchange of those boxes within that district at the 
end of each quarter.among themselves, need only pay £4 
10s. per annum instead of £6, saving thus 30s. a 
year on the cost of carriage. Should any centre 
undertake to be responsible for the circulation of twelve 
boxes during the three years the cost will be still further 
reduced. Instead of paying £4 10s. per annum per box 
they need only pay £4 3s. 4d. a year. I am prepare: 
to supply special boxes 
within certain limits, and | 
am also willing that thos: 
persons who undertake to 
circulate the boxes shall 
have liberty to withdraw 
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Mashonaland. Before many 
weeks are over a branch of 
the Rervirw or REvIEWSs 
CrrcuLaTinc Liprary will 
be established on the site of 
the kraal of Lobengula at 
Buluwayo in Mashonaland, 
while the three other 
branches will be formed at 
Fort Salisbury, Amtali, 
and Fort Victoria. This 
opens up vistas of great 
possibilities upon which I 
did not venture to count 
when I put forward the 
proposal last month. Nor is 
it only within the British 
Empire that the new Circu- 
lating Library seems likely 
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the return of the boxes in 
good condition, and will 
report at once should any 
books be damaged or miss- 
ing. When the boxes arc 
taken by any newsagent 01 
any person who desires to 
circulate them as a matter 
of business I undertake not 
to supply any other person 
in the same district with : 
box. But I must reserve 
my liberty to supply schools, 
churches and public institu- 
tions in any district, ever 











to take root. Iam at pre- 
sent engaged in negotiations 
for the establishment of 
branches in Germany and 
Belgium, my correspondents 
being men of business who 
believe that it will be possible to make the boxes avail- 
able on profitable terms not only to the English colonies, 
but also théGerman and Belgian students of English 
literature, who are to be found in every centre of 
population in the Fatherland and in the Low Countries. 

The chief importance, however, of this library must 
always be at home, and Iam glad, in view of the demand 
which already exists, to be able to make one or two 
important modifications in the conditions which I 
stipulated in the first announcement. At first I pro- 
posed merely to pay the railway carriage to stations 
within 200 miles of London. I am now able to extend 
this offer to any railway station in England, Wales or the 
Lowlands of Scotland. For railway stations in the High- 
lands, in the Isle of Man, or in Ireland, it is necessary to 
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although a tradesman may 
have taken a box of books 
No two persons in the sam 
district shall with my con- 
sent run rival boxes, com- 
peting for custom as a matter 
of business, but if, as happens in some places, a churel), 
a chapel, a reading-room or a factory, subscribes for « 
box for their own members or their own workmen, | 
must be free to supply this demand. 

I have received many letters of the most gratifying kind 
from persons in all parts of the country. Sir John Lub- 
bock, whose services in the diffusion of good literatur: 
we all gratefully acknowledge, has written me as follows :- 


F J MarQuano 
ARcuiTEcT Bucuwaya, 
JuLy, 1694 


Like you, I have long been anxious that greater facilitic. 
should be afforded to villages enabling them to secure a 
supply of good books, and with that object, introduced « 
clause into the Public Libraries Act, enabling parishes to 
subscribe to the public library of any neighbouring town 
Your plan, however, has some advantages ; if adopted, it would 
certainly be a great boon, and I heartily wish you success, 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Lady Henry Somerset, who is ever alive to all that 
tends to the uplifting of the people, welcomes the 
proposal, and has ordered a box for Eastnor :— 

This scheme seems tc me to be in every way an inspiration, 
and one calculated to open avenues of opportunity to the 
circumscribed lives in many village homes. Especially do I 
believe that whatever enlarges the mind of the mother rapidly 
reappears in the character of the child to the infinite enrich- 
ment of our national life. To minister to the “ sense of beauty 
and the thirst of truth” is surely giving humanity pure gold. 

Lord Grey has taken four boxes for the villages lying 
round Hawick, a district in which I naturally take an 
interest, as it was that in which I was born some forty- 
six years ago. 

The following is from a correspondent in Hull, who 
is very sanguine indeed as to the development of the 
scheme. Even if it only attains a small percentage of 
the success which he anticipates for it I shall be well 
content :— 

I believe that the greatest possibilities can be realised 
if only the scheme is properly and thoroughly well worked. 
It can be made to be to our outlying districts, what 
W. H. Smith’s is to our railway stations; but with vitality 
and energy, I do not see why several libraries should not be 
established in each village, one for the church (as doubtless 
the viear would in some cases pay the whole of the expense), 
and doubtless the Nonconformists would desire to have their 
library located in their own place of meeting, and now that there 
are the County Council and districts councils, there will doubtless 
be a very lively political element created in most rural districts, 
and each party would prefer to have their libraries in their 
own club-rooms. The same would apply to where there exists a 
county co-operative store, and I believe that all the above 
would hold good in most villages with a population of from 
2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, and of course in a lesser degree 
in smaller villages. Once the library scheme was firmly 
established, it would be the founta‘n from which other most 
admirable and philanthropic schemes might flow. I believe 
that a great many libraries might be established at our 
fashionable seaside resorts, private schools, hotels, ete. I 
believe, Sir, you are inaugurating a scheme which will be an 
eternal blessing to our country, and may rightly be called a 
Rural University. 

This letter is from a North-country journalist now 
living in London, who writes me as follows :— 

As a fellow-Tynesider and also a former contributor of yours 
on the old Pall Mall Gazette, I follow all your various projects 
with considerable interest. But nothing has appealed so 
strongly to me for some time as the scheme of “ Circulating 
Libraries for Villages.” Engaged as I am, working under the 
Technical Education Schemes of various County Councils, 
during the last three years I have visited some hundreds of 
villages, and the need for some such movement has frequently 
presented itself. Where something has already been done, as 
is the case here and there, the advantage is at once evident, 
and these efforts are highly appreciated. I welcome, therefore, 
the plan you have adopted most heartily, and wish it every 
success. 

We have had several applications from chairmen of 
Parish Councils, many of whom are very well disposed to 
take the boxes. . The Parish Councils can only avail 
themselves of this offer if the Parish Free Libraries Act 
has been adopted by the ratepayers, and then their 
expenditure is limited to one halfpenny in the pound. 
Boards of Guardians in various parts of the country have 
referre1 the question to committees as to the expediency 
of subscribing to the library, but at the moment of going 
to press these committees had not yet reported. 

As soon as we get the scheme properly launched I 
hope to include in every book a brief description of the 
books in the box to which it belongs, so that any person 
reading one book will have a descriptive catalogue which 
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will enable him to select which books he read. In 
every box there is issued a card for entering the names, 
and a couple of hundred lists of books contained in the 
box for distribution in the neighbourhood. Any on 
applying for a box of books must fill in the following 
form, a copy of which will be supplied on application :—- 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
APPLICATION Form. 
File No. 
——: 
Please send me a Review or Reviews Box or Boos 
, for which I enclose the 





(Fill in Quarterly or Half-Yearly.) 

sum of 
subscription for one a en Ss oat ee 

I undertake to return the Box of Books at the end of the 

, in good order and condition, to replace all 

losses, and to make gvod all damage to books while in my 
care, 

[ also undertake not to charge for the loan of books more 
than 2d. per week, Is. 6d. per quarter, or 5s. per year. 

- Name 
Address 3 = 





I give the names of the following householders as references : 
Name 
Address 
Name 
Address 

A Quarterly Box of Buoks can be supplied at a charge of 30s, per quarter, or 
£6 a year, paid in advance. 

A Half-yearly Box of Books can be supplied at a charge of 50s. the Half 
year, or £5 per annum 

Cheaper Boxes of Books can be supplied Half-yearly at a charge of 30s., « 
£3 a year. 

These rates include carriage to and from any railway station in England 
Wales, and the Lowlands of Scotland. 

Subscribers in Ireland and the North of Scotland must pay an additiona 
2s. 6d. per quarter to cover the extra cost. 

Various correspondents have suggested that thre: 
months is rather a short time for boxes to remain in on 
centre.’ To this I have to say that I am perfectly; 
willing to allow a box to remain the second quarter in 
the same place, the only stipulation being that the 
hire of the box for the second quarter should be remitted 
minus the 10s. for the cost of carriage. That is to say. 
any person who wishes to take a box half-yearly insteaci 
of quarterly, would pay at the rate of £5 a year instead 
of £6, or 50s. the half-year. 


Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE LIBRARY ¢. THE PUBLIC-HOUSE 

To a deputation from Leeds, Huddersfield, and Heavy 
Woollen District Federation of Liberal Clubs, at Hawar- 
den at Easter-tide, Mr. Gladstone spoke upon the spreac 
of libraries and the legitimacy of the taste for fiction :— 

It is a delightful thing to see how far and wide the institu- 
tion of libraries is extending. The library is most valuabl 
locally considered as an institution, and in many points of 
view, but I cannot but recollect that it is a competitor with the 
public-house, and in that point of view it is most important. It 
is giving men a fair chance of obtaining something in the natur: 
of recreation after their hours of labour, habitually and per- 
manently continued without exposing them to undue risk ani! 
peril. It is sometimes observed that the subscribers to these 
libraries haye a preference for light literature. Well, genth 
men, no wonder. We must always recollect, we who have lived 
lives, if not of leisure in every sense of the word, yet Jives 
exempted from the absolute necessity of continual toil, we must 
remember that Nature cries out for recreation, and that ery 
of Nature is a legitimate cry. But what I hope is that ther 
will always be a great desire to have good light literature. And 
if you ask me what I mean by good light literature I will tell 
you. I mean such works as the immortal works of Sir Walte: 
Scott, whom I look upon as one of the great benefactors. 
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ARGON AND ITS DISCOVERER. 

In the Idler for May an article is devoted to Professor 
Ramsay, the discoverer of Argon, and to his discovery. 
Argon is the new element in the atmosphere which has 
been discovered quite recently. The Jdler gives the 
following account of the way in which it was found :— 


Lord Rayleigh took to weighing nitrogen, one of the then 
supposed two elements forming air, and he noticed a strange 
thing. Natural nitrogen, that is nitrogen extracted from the 
air, he found to weigh perceptibly heavier than manufactured 
nitrogen. He puzzled over this seemingly unwarranted dis- 
crepancy in the weights of two examples of the same gas, but 
was unable to account for the phenomena. At length he 
communicated his ideas on the matter to Professor Ramsay, 
and they discussed the situation. Professor Ramsay asked 
permission to investigate the discrepancy in weight between 
the natural and the artificial, a permission which Lord 
Rayleigh readily gave, and the two celebrated chemists set 
to work experimenting and analyzing. 


In July Professor Ramsay sent Lord Rayleigh three 
ounces of the newly-discovered gas, only to discover that 
Lord Rayleigh himself had extracted some from the 
air :— 

But what is Argon more than a third constituent of the 
atmosphere? What are its uses, virtues, propensities ? What 
part does it perform in the economy of nature? Most of these 
questions have yet to be answered. That there is such an 
element in the atmosphere; that it is not a vague fraction of 
the bulk of the whole, but as one is in one hundred and 
twenty-five of the bulk of the air; that in every room there 
are pounds of it, gallons of it; and that it is monatomic, is 
about all that is known of the gas up-to-date. Argon is now 
being sent to chemists the world over by parcel-post, from the 
laboratory of University College. This, to be sure, will only 
be done for a short time, as every one will soon be able to catch 
his own Argon. It exists wherever the atmosphere exists. 
What it is, whether a mechanical mixture or a chemical 
combination, has yet to be learned. Until the discovery of 
this, the third element, air was represented by the symbol 
N, O,. Now that Argon has been added to the components 
of the atmosphere, it has been found necessary to add A, to 
the symbol, which now reads N? O? A’. 

After describing the laboratory at University College, 
the writer says :— 

The discoverer of Argon has, indeed, a cosmopolitan class, 
Among his pupils he numbers Turks, Austrians, Germans, 
Greeks, Hindoos, Americans; but, of course, a large majority 
of the students are Londoners born and bred. In Professor 
Ramsay’s class are a round dozen of lady pupils, and of these 
the gallant Professor speaks in glowing terms. They are 
painstaking to a degree, he says; careful, studious, hard- 
working, and absorb a wonderful amount of knowledge in a 
remarkably short space of time. As against this, the Professor 
does not deny that his lady pupils lack initiative. However, 
he has two ladies at present engaged in investigating new 
subjects, and they are pursuing their research with energy, 
skill, and considerable penetration. One of these ladies is 
preparing a paper on her subject, to be read before a scientific 
society. There would, doubtless, be a greater number of 
young ladies as students in the University College chemistry 
class—for the science of chemistry appeals to the feminine 
mind—were it not that there are so few openings for ladies to 
follow up this science after they have once mastered the 
subject. Those who now attend the classes are mostly 
studying with the intention of taking medical degrees, or 
becoming competent nurses. Professor Ramsay speaks 
enthusiastically of his lady pupils, and it is quite evident that 
were more to embrace the opportunity for study offered by 
the University College, he, at least, would be far from 
dissatisfied. 


OF REVIEWS. 


** YELLOW FRANCE.” 

UnpeEr the above somewhat curious title M. de Vogii¢ 
contributes to the Revue des Deux Mondes a clever sketc) 
of all that has been done in Tonkin and French Indo- 
China, basing his remarks on the books lately published 
by M. de Lanessan and Commandant Faniére. 


M. de Vogiié points out that the European nations of 


to-day are returning to the old Roman system of govern- 
ing foreign possessions, and he somewhat maliciously 
compares M. de Lanessan to Pontius Pilate, declaring 
that the former’s work recalls in no small measure the 
type of report so often sent home by the governors and 
pro-consuls of antiquity when their method or mode of 
governing was attacked by theirenemies. “ The telegraph 
wires,” adds M. de Vogiié, “have played a far greater 
part in modern history than any one will admit; they 
destroy the value of personal initiative, and prove a con- 
stant temptation to change and alter existing conditions. 
For instance, in eight years, from 1883 to 1891, twenty 
French Governors attempted, the one after the other, 
to rule Tonkin, and in Annam alone there were during 
the same space of time seven Residents.” In 189] 
some modifications took place, and the post of Governor 
of French Indo-China was made far more responsible and 
important; in fact, the new official found himself practi- 
cally viceroy over a population of twenty million souls, 
inhabiting a territory extending from the Gulf of Siam to 
the Yunnan Mountains. 

M. de Lanessan, according to his own account, found 
himself set a difficult task—that of reducing to peace and 
order a lawless, discontented region, where even the 
French civil and military authorities refused to work 
harmoniously, Tonkin being overrun by bands of brigands 
and pirates, and whole districts innocent cf roads, public 
buildings or local industries. Speaking of the three years 
of his governorship, the French diplomat—who is, it must 
be remembered, practically on his trial, for he was lately 
recalled by telegram without any adequate explanation 
being offered —gives a striking description of the wonders 
he effected, and to a certain extent he proves his case by 
the aid of figures; thus, in 1885 Annam-Tonkin could 
only boast of a commercial turn-over of nineteen millions 
of francs, in 1893 the amount had risen to ninety-five 
millions. Again, till 1891 the Protectorate Budget always 
found itself burdened with a yearly deficit; but during 
the last three years there has actually been a surplus. 

Both the colonial writers quoted by M. de Vogiié give 
a most tempting picture of Tonkin; they praise the 
temperate climate, the soil, equally adapted for the culture 
of tea, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and silkworms, to say nothing 
of rice, which last, according to the ex-Governor, proves a 
sure source of profit to the small capitalist. Commandant 
Faniére had charge of 500 milesof Chinese frontier territory, 
and he spent his spare time in studying his neighbours. 

M. de Vogiié concludes his article by affirming that 
Tonkin is, and will be, the finest jewel in France’s 
colonial. casket, and he entreats his fellow-countrymen 
not to decry or be-little Yellow France. 

JAMES ANTHONY Froupg, J. M. Barrie, and R. L. Steven- 
son are the characters selected for prominent treatment 
in the April number of the Primitive Methodist Quarterly 
Review. Less strikingly up to date are papers on such 
comparatively elderly works as “ Marcella,” Caird’s 
“Evolution of Religion,’ and even Hatch’s “ Hibbert 
Lecture.” A translation of Vinet’s “Individuality and 
Individualism” suggests a prolific source of contribution 
from which many of our Reviews might with advantage 
draw more frequently. 
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WANTED: 





COUPLE of months or more ago Dr. Austin brought 
down to my oftice a bundle of papers relating to an 
acquaintance of his, who he said had been unjustly 

convicted on a charge of forgery. Would I try to secure 
his release? It was a curious case, he said. The woman 
who actually had committed the forgeries had come 
forward since his conviction and confessed her guilt. 
She was, it appears, the innocent tool of the real forger, 
who was still at large. 

“ But who,” I asked, “is this real forger 

“His real name,” replied Dr. Austin, “we do not 
know. He went under several names. But we have his 
portrait.” 

And then, taking out his pocket-book, he produced an 
envelope. In this eavelope were several portraits in 
other envelopes, and at the bottom of all there was 
something carefully folded in a piece of tissue paper. 
Taking it out as if it were a diamond of price, Dr. Austin 
undid fold after fold, and finally exhibited a tiny bit of 
what looked like japanned tin, not larger than a three- 
penny bit. Holding it up between his tinger and thumb, 
he said :— 

“ That is the clue!” 

“You would need Sherlock Holmes to make much of 
that,” I replied. “ When you were unfolding the paper 
T could not help thinking what a charming introduction 
this would make to a detective story of real life. But 
where is the portrait ?” 

Dr. Austin held the nou-japanned side of the tiny 
piece of tin to the light at a particular angle. 

“There!” he said. “ You can see it now!” 

And there sure enough I did see it. It was a 
miniature portrait of a dark-haired man. The features 
were strongly marked. The black eyebrows beetling 
over deeply set eyes, black moustache, slight, very 
slight, side whiskers, were all plainly visible. But when 
the light fell at a different angle nothing could be seen. 
Even when the light was at its best the picture of the 
man’s face seemed not to lie on the surface but to be 
beneath. It was as if one were looking down at the face 
of a drowned man through the shallow waters of a lake. 

“ That is the clue,” said Dr. Austin. “ We got it from 
the woman who forged all the signatures and wrote all the 
letters at this man’s instigation. She was expecting to 
marry him at the time. She was not conscious of any 
criminal intent, as she believed she was merely acting 
as amanuensis for a sick lady too ill to hold the pen. One 
day when they were out walking in Regent’s Park he had 
himself photographed, and gave her the tintype you now 
hold in your hand.” 

“ But have you not got it rephotographed ?” 

‘Yes, with indifferent result. Here you see them.” 
And he spread before me several attempts to photograph 
the portrait of the missing man. 

“They are not very successful. The last of the series 
was done by an artist who endeavoured to supplement 
the imperfect outline left by the camera from the per- 
sonal description given by the woman.” 

Dr. Austin left me the tintype and went away. I took 
it to Elliott and Fry’s. They examined it, submitted it 
to their experts, and then returned it. Nothing could 
be done with it. They could see the face, but they could 
not photograph it. Other efforts were equally unayail- 
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A SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
A CHANCE FOR THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


ing. And the worst of it was that with all this exposure 
and examination the photograph was becoming still 
more indistinct. 

In the meantime the unfortunate man who had been 
mistaken for this criminal at large was serving out his 
term of “nine years’ penal” in Portland Prison! 

That was my introduction to the case, the story of 
which I have written out at length and published as a 
sixpenny shocker, a detective criminal romance of real 
life. I wrote it with the twofold object of getting the 
innocent man out and of bringing the guilty man to 
justice. With this brief preamble I will now give a brief 
summary of the story, which may be read at full with 
all the elucidatory documents in “ Wanted: a Sherlock 
Holines ! ” 

I.—THE CRIME. 


On February 20, 1891, four dividend warrants made payable 
to the order of Miss Constance H. Potts were presented to 
the London and Universal Bank, Charing Cross. The 
man who presented them was of middle height, with 
durk complexion, black hair and black moustache, and 
bushy eyebrows. Each of the warrants was duly en- 
dorsed Constance H. Potts. The clerk at the bank some- 
what demurred to paying cash for crossed cheques to a 
stranger who was manifestly not the person to whom the cheques 
were made payable. He asked a question as to Miss Potts’ 
address, in order to make inquiries. The address was given 
and payment postponed until later in the day, when a messenger 
would have had time to return after calling at the address 
given, and ascertaining that everything was in order. In the 
afternoon the man returned and received money for three of 
the warrants, while the fourth, which was a country cheque, 
was still further postponed. No inquiry seems to have been 
really made by the bank, but the delay satisfied appearances, 
and the money was paid without further question. A few 
days later the fourth warrant was cashed in a similar way, 
and by this means a sum of from £20 to £30 accruing to Miss 
Constance H. Potts as interest on her investments in various 
joint stock companies was paid over to a stranger whose 
identity a Sherlock Holmes is needed to ascertain. The 
money paid over by the London and Universal Bank was 
placed by him in his own pocket. The warrants endorsed 
Constance H. Potts had never been before that lady, the 
signatures were forged, the forged cheques were uttered and 
the cash was drawn by this middle-aged, dark-complexioned 
man, with a black moustache and prominent eyebrows. 

That was the first of a series of forgeries committed by the 
same individual and differing in no particulars from the first. 
On March 12, on April 2, on April 17, and on July 18 dividend 
warrants were brought to the same clerk at the same counter 
in the same bank by the same man and all endorsed in the 
same way with the forged signatures of Constance H. Potts, 
and in every case the money was paid over to and pocketed by 
the unknown criminal. 

On April 17 in the same year the same man appeared at the 
oftice of John Shaw of 1, Wardrobe Chambers, and producing 
a duplicate certificate of Courage and Co.’s stock, asked for a 
quotation. The certificate was one for £400 stock held by 
Constance H. Potts. Instructions were given to sell the stock. 
The stock was sold, a form of transfer was sent to Miss 
Potts’ registered address, and on April 29the man reappeared 
with the transfer, on which was written the name of Constance 
H. Potts. a signature which was professedly attested by some 
one signing the name James Kirk. On May 4th the crossed 
cheque was drawn payable to Miss Potts for £415, and it was 
handed to the man who on February 20 had cashed Miss Potts’ 
dividend warrants at the London and Universal Bank, 
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He asserted that Miss Potts had not a banking account, and 
feared that she would not be able to make any use of the 
crossed cheque. ‘Thereupon Mr. Lang Gieve, the manager of 
John Shaw, told him that if Miss Putts would come to the 
office they would muke the cheque payable to the bearer. The 
next day the dark man came back with a lady whom they had 
never seen before, but who represented herself to be Miss 
Potts. She signed her name on the back of the cheque, and 
as.it was identical with. that on the transfer, Mr. Lang Gieve 
sent his clerk, Stanley, to the Capital and Counties Bank at 
Ludgate Hill, where the cheque was cashed, the payment being 
made in notes, The money was brought back to Wardrobe 
Chambers. and was paid over to the woman, who at once handed 
it, to her companion. That day the notes were exchanged for 
gold at the Bank of England. The name of James Kirk 
had been written upon five of the notes, Shortly after this, 
the dark man disappeared. It is needless to say that 
not one penny of. the £400 reached Miss Potts.. The 
duplicate certificate had-been issued on a forged application, 
supported by a forged declaration alleged to have been made 
before a commissioner for oaths whose name was also forged. 
It was not Miss Potts’ signature which was attached to the 
transfer, and it was not the signature of Mr. Kirk, Miss 
Potts’ most intimate friend and business manager, whose 
name was added as the attesting witness. The woman who 
signed Constance H. Potts at the back of the cheques at 
John: Shaw’s -office was not Constance H. Potts, neither was 
the man who wrote James Kirk on the back of the notes 
at the Bank of England Miss Potts’ manager. This was 
the culmination of a series of elaborate forgeries by which 
‘between £400 and £500 belonging to Miss Potts, an invalid 
lady within a few months of death’s door, was robbed by a party 
or ‘parties unknown, who contrived, whoever they might be, to 
get clear with their booty. 

Il.—THE CONSPIRACY. 

When a forger sets to work to commit the crime by which 
he hopes to profit, he has two objects to aim at.. The 
first is to imitate the writing of the person whose money he 
wishes to draw, and to personate, as it were, the victim whom 
he is robbing. That is the first duty of a complete forger. 
The second, which is not less important, is like unto it. As 
his first duty is to personate the victim of his fraud, his 
second is to endeavour to personate some one else, 80 as to 
throw the suspicion upon an innocent third party, and 
saddle another with the crime he is committing. That is 
to say, any forger who has made a study. of his profession, 
and has attained any degree of expertness in the craft, 
regards it as one of the axioms of his trade that the best 
way to conceal his own traces is to cover them with the 
casts of the footprints of an innocent and. unsuspecting 
man. Of course, it is equally obvious that the one thing 
which a forger ever forgets is to avoid giving any indication 
or hint which would identify himself as being in any way con- 
nected with the fraud. 

The forger who stole Miss Potts’ money was singularly bold 
in his behaviour. He made no attempt to imitate Miss 
Potts’ handwriting. All the forged signatures are in one 
handwriting, that of the woman who in John Shaw’s office 
signed the name of Constance H. Potts in a handwriting 
which did not bear the least resemblance to the hand- 
writing of the lady who was being robbed. That was 
in itself peculiar. But there was no reason to believe 
that any of the clerks at the bank or the manager of 
John Shaw’s would have any opportunity of comparing the 
forged signature with the original; so that risk might be 
taken. Another risk was taken with equal audacity. The 
forged signature was accepted readily enough, but there 
was this awkward question put by the clerk at the bank 
as to the address of Miss Potts. Now the registered 
address of Miss Potts was 1, Endsleigh Gardens, a place 
where-she had resided two years before, but which she had 
quitted for at least twelve months. The dividend warrants 
were however sent there, and had lain uncalled for for months. 
When the forger was asked for Miss Potts’ address, he promptly 
answered, 1, Endsleigh Gardens. It is doubtful whether this 
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was done because at the moment he could not think of any 
other address, or with the deliberate purpose of directing 
suspicion upon the occupant of that house. If the bank had 
really made the inquiries which they professed to have made, 
the conspiracy would have been nipped in the bud, and 
there would have been no need for a Sherlock Holmes 
Unfortunately they did no such thing, and the mone 
was paid over without any further objection being rais. 
Emboldened by this stroke of luck, the criminal proceeded to 
follow up this hint and still more closely to associate his fraud 
with 1, Endsleigh Gardens. When he took the bank-notes to tli 
Bank of England he got an accomplice to write on each of them 
Charles A. Bynoe, 1, Endsleigh Gardens, imitating with care tli 
signature of the unfortunate Dr. Bynoe, who resided at 1, Ends-- 
leigh Gardens. In the correspondence which took place in con- 
nection with the issue of the duplicate certificate, all the forged 
letters were dated from 1, Endsleigh Gardens, and the replivs 
addressed there. This circumstance rendered it quite easy to 
fasten the suspicion upon the oceupant of the house. His 
unwitting complicity in the conspiracy was easily attain: J. 
A forged letter, purporting to come from Miss Potts, request.d 
him to forward all letters to the Junior Constitutional Clu), 
care of Mr. Kirk, and this instruction he carried out without 
hesitation, knowing that Mr. Kirk was the most intimate frivid 
and business manager of Miss Potts. By this means all t!. 
dividend warrants, the duplicate certificates, and 1t « 
letters incidental to the fraud were delivered at t.. 
Junior Constitutional Club a few hours after they had arriyid 
at 1, Endsleigh Gardens. At the club, by some means whic) 
has never been cleared up, they feil into the hands of th 
forger, who, not content with throwing suspicion up 1 
Dr. Bynoe, took equal pains to implicate Mr. James Kirk 
in his guilt. In no other way can be explained the forging 
of James Kirk’s name to the transfer, and the writing 
James Kirk, 1, Endsleigh Gardens upon five of the bank- 
notes which were exchanged at the Bank of England on May 5. 
The conspirators may be congratulated upon having contrivid 
a masterpiece of devilish ingenuity, for by implicating bot: 
Mr. Kirk and Dr. Bynoe in the forgeries they succeeded 
convincing Dr. Bynoe that Mr. Kirk was the criminal, and ‘: 
inducing Mr. Kirk to believe not less decidedly that Dr. Byu 
and no other was the guilty person. So far as can be asccr- 
tained by a diligent examination of all the facts brought ou! 
at the trial and subsequently, neither one nor the oth 
deserves to lie under the imputation so cunningly ca- 
upon them by the real criminal. In order to mul 
assurance doubly sure, and still further to throw s: 
picion upon the family at 1, Endsleigh Gardens, t! 
forger, when drawing up the fraudulent declaration, decid! 
to represent it as having been signed by a commissioner ‘0: 
oaths with whom Mr. Bynoe’s brother—Mr. Lashley Bynoc 
had at one time been a clerk. So when the woman forgul 
Constance H. Potts’ name and the accomplice wrote Kirk's 
signature, the forger appended the name of John Evans, tl: 
commissioner for oaths. It is a clever trick—one of tho- 
sul.tle pieces of bye-play which were certain to fetch the pr.- 
fessional detective, who, as a matter of fact, tumbled to it «i 
onee, 

Ill.—THE VICTIM. 


When the fraud came to be discovered, the first thin: 
wanted was a clue, and as the first clue which present«! 
itself was 1, Endsleigh Gardens, suspicion naturally a‘- 
tached itself to the occupant of that house. It was 1, End>- 
leigh Gardens which did it all. That was Miss Potts 
registered address; to that address all the warrants and 
certificates had been sent, and all the forged letters askinyz 
for duplicate certificates had been apparently dated from 
that address. The bank-notes cashed in February bore t!. 
address and the name of Bynoe, and those cashed on May 
5th bore the same address, with the name of Kirk. Kirk’s 
name only appeared on the bank-notes and as attesting 
witness of the transfer; 1, Endsleigh Gardens appeared on tlic 
whole series of documents. The police very soon mai 
up their minds. They had got their. clue—indeed tli 
forger had taken the greatest possible care that not even t 
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greatest fool on this earth could have misse1 it—and they 
followed it up with the foregone conclusion that Dr. Bynoe 
was the guilty person. ‘It was unfortunate for the Doctor 
that, unlike Mr. Kirk, he was a dark man. Dr. Bynoe was 
born in the Barbadoes, and was about the same height and the 
same complexion, black hair, and bushy eyebrows, as the 
forger. Mr. Kirk had light hair and light moustache, and, 
moreover, was blind in one eye—a circumstance which pre- 
cluded all possibility of confounding him with the min who, 
on February 20th, and on subsequent dates, drew Miss Potts’ 
money at the London and Universal Bank, and on May 5th 
received the proceeds of the duplicate certificate which he had 
obtained by the means of a forged declaration. Kirk, there- 
fore, was out of it, and therefore not less certainly it seemed 
that Dr. Bynoe was in for it. 

One month passed and then another and then a third, and 
still there was no arrest. At the beginning of the autumn a 
dispute arose as to a hiring agreement, which is an even more 
lethal weapon than a bill of sale, which led to the scizure of 
the furniture at 1, Endsleigh Gardens for a debt of about 
£150. Everything was cleared out, and among other things a 
cabinet containing the letters which had passed between Dr. 
Bynoe and the pseudo Miss Potts and the pseudo Mr. Kirk. 
There was a great fuss made to secure the return of these 
<locuments, but whether on purpose or by an awkward accident, 
the letters, with many other papers to which Dr. Bynoe 
attached considerable value, disappeared. Tuey have not 
been recovered to this day, although in a mysterious and 
altogether inexplicable fashion one of the documents was 
thrust under the surgery door by an unknown hand on the 
very morning of the day in which Dr. Bynoe was arrested. 

This is all the more unfortunate because the missing letters 
would have brought out clearly the extent to which Dr. Bynoe 
had been fooled by the conspirators. Dr. Bynoe, seeing that 
Miss Potts was receiving remittances—for some of the letters 
had been opened by mistake before they were forwarded on— 
suggested to her or to Mr. Kirk, her manager, that if she 
had no present use for her money, he would be very glad 
to borrow it for the purpose of buying a practice. The 
forger promptly responded by sending him a letter, signed 
Constance H. Potts, promising to lend him the money if, on 
inquiry through her solicitor, she was satisfied that the security 
was good. Promptly thereafter came a young man who 
represented himself tu be a clerk of Messrs. Oliver and Sons, 
Miss Potts’ solicitors, and who certainly seemed to be cognisant 
of Miss Potts’ affairs. He questioned Dr. Bynoe as to the 
security, taking notes the while as if to report to his principals. 
Shortly after his departure came another forged letter from 
Miss Potts, stating that she had received a report from Messrs. 
Oliver and Sons as to the security, and that, although it might 
not be very good from a business point of view, still as a 
friendly transaction she would be willing to lend him the money, 
hut for that purpose she must sell her stock Dr. Bynoe waited 
and waited. The registered letter containing Courage and Co.’s 
certificate was duly handed over, but Dr. Bynoe saw none of 
the money, nor did he sce any of the contents of the letter. 
When however a letter came from the Buenos Ayres Railway 
Company, he opened it either through inadvertence or from 
@ curiosity excited by the wonder as to when Miss Potts was 
about to realise her securities so as to make him the promised 
foan. Finding the letter contained a duplicate certificate, 
he wrote to Kirk asking him to call, as he wished to 
give him this certificate into his own hands. In 
place of Mr. Kirk came the young man who had repre- 
sented himself as Oliver’s clerk, and insisted upon having 
the certificate handed over to him. Dr. Bynoe, who wished to 
see Kirk and settle about the proposed loan, refused abso- 
lutely to give the certificate into anybody’s hands excepting 
those of Kirk. He consented, however, to let the young man 
have the form of receipt which was enclosed in the envelope 
acknowledging that the duplicate certificate had been received. 
Repeated attempts were made to induce Dr. Bynoe to part 
with the certificate, and proceedings were threatened. He 
replied that he would hand over the certificate to the lawyer 
who served with a notice, and there the matter stopped. 

Miss Potts diced. The envelope with the certificate was 
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thrust into the bookease where it remained until tlie furniture 
was distrained. It then fell out upon the floor among the 
books which were left behind. There it was picked up by Dr. 
Bynoe’s sister, who gave it to her brother. ‘Dr. Bynoe put it in 
his pocket, thinking that as Miss Potts was dead, and Mr. Kirk 
had never called, the loan was off, and that nothing further need 
be done about the certificate. The correspondence which would 
have proved all this was carried off when the furniture was 
distrained. The only remains of the correspondence which 
was left was one letter signed Constance H. Potts, and another 
James Kirk, written very early in the day, thanking him for 
forwarding the letters which had arrived at 1, Endsleigh 
Gardens for Miss Potts—these letters and the duplicate stock 
in the Buenos Ayres Railway Company, the receipt for which 
he had handed over to the young man who professed himself 
to be a clerk of Miss Potts’ solicitors—Messrs. Oliver and Son, 
Carey Street. 

At last, when the police believed that they had their case 
complete, they arrested Dr. Bynoe, who was dressed and 
ready to go out to assist in the giving of a iantern enter- 
tainment at Regent’s Park Chapel. He was a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and had taken an active part in looking 
after the welfare of the scholars, as he had also done in 
the Church of England, to which he previously belonged. 
He was arrested with the Buenos Ayres Railway certificates 
in his pocket, and carried off to the police-station. He was 
brought up at Bow Street, and committed for trial at the Old 
Bailey, without bail, in January, 1892. Bail had been refused, 
and he was unable to take any personal part in getting up the 
evidence necessary to prove his innocence. Thanks to the 
diabolical ingenuity of the forger, he was firmly convinced 
that the real criminal was Mr. Kirk, and he constructed the 
whole of his defence upon that hypothesis. Mr. Kirk was, 
however, the first witness who went into the box against him. 
He swore he had never received any of the letters which 
Dr. Bynoe had directed to him at the Junior Constitutional 
Club, and he denied absolutely that he had ever attested 
the forged document or signed his name on the _ bank- 
notes which were changed at the Bank of England. The 
fact that Kirk’s name was attached to the bank-notes, the 
judge pointed out, was a strong indication that Kirk had 
nothing to do with the matter, for, he said emphatically, 
no forger in his senses would have written his name on 
the notes which were the proceeds of his fraud. The faet 
that Bynoe’s own name was written on some of the notes 
was not brought out in the evidence. Experts in hand- 
writing were called to swear that the signature “ Constance 
H. Potts” was in Dr. Bynoc’s handwriting. They were 
quite sure on this point, as experts usually are, nor did 
they hesitate to declare that the very signature which ‘the 
woman had written in John Shaw’s office face to face with Mr. 
Lang Gieve, was also in the handwriting of Dr. Bynoe. 

They did more than this, for the woman who had acted as the 
accomplice, although apparently the innocent accomplice, of 
the forger, seeing the report of the trial in the papers, wrote 
to Dr. Bynoe in Holloway prison a letter in which she deseribed 
the part she had played in the matter. She excused herself 
from coming forward as she did not wish to get into trouble, 
and signed herself as she had so frequently done before, 
Constance H. Potts. She wrote this, she said, in the hopes 
that it would help Dr. Bynoe at the trial. If he wished her 
to communicate further would he put an advertisement in 
the Daily Telegraph, and she would communicate with the 
judge? Mrs. Bynoe put an advertisement in the Daily 
Telegraph, but it apparently escaped her attention, because 
the trial went on without any further communication from 
this unknown woman who signed herself Constance H. Potts. 
Her letter was produced in court, and was immediately 
declared by the experts to be in the same handwriting as 
the signature to the forged warrants and certificates, which 
of course it was. As, however, they had already sworn that 
these signatures were in the handwriting of Dr. Bynos, they 
were equally sure that the letter which he had received in 
gaol had been written by him also. The judge took this view 
very strongly, and directed the jury accordingly. Dr. Bynoe’s 
mother, the judge suggested, had smuggled the paper into 
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gaol, he had written the letter, she had smuggled it out again, 
and posted it to him with a view of strengthening his case. 
Dr. Bynoe was so convinced of his own innocence that he 
never for a moment believed that he would be convicted. 
Deserted by his counsel at the last moment—for they refused to 
throw the blame upon Kirk, as Dr. Bynoe desired them to do, 
without being furnished with any evidence which would justify so 
grave an imputation—he had to defend himself, and did so with 
more ability than any one had previously given him credit for. If 
he failed in throwing the guilt upon Kirk, he all but succeeded in 
proving an alibi on May 5. The judge said that he had shown 
conclusively that until one o’clock he could not have been at 
John Shaw’s office, for it was proved by independent testimony 
that he was busily engaged at the other end of the town. None 
of the witnesses called from John Shaw’s office could fix the 
time. at which the money was paid, nor did the witnesses 
called from the Ludgate Hili Bank or the Bank of England 
throw any light upon the question as to the exact hour when 
the money was paid. The judge therefore held that while 
the alibi was conclusive up to one o’clock, it left sufficient 
time after that unaccounted for to allow for the drawing of 


the money. Thus Dr. Bynoe’s second line of defence 
went under. There remained the third, the evidence as to 
character. Witness after witness swore how blameless a life 


Dr. Bynoe had led, how diligent he was in all good works, 
indeed few persons have ever received better testimonies as 
to character than he. Unfortunately this all told against 
him. After a very strong summing up by the judge, 
the jury found him guilty, and the judge in sentencing him 
to nine years’ penal servitude, said almost in so many 
words that the sentence was made abnormally severe for three 
reasons. He had to take into account first of all that the 
forgeries were no sudden act, but were spread over a series of 
months, showing deliberate premeditation; secondly, that 
although the prisoner must have known he was guilty, he per- 
sisted in throwing the guilt upon tle innocent Kirk; and 
thirdly, he had received a character of which any man in the 
court might be proud, and therefore, as he had been proved to 
be guilty, he must be a fearful hypocrite. Hence the unfor- 
tunate Dr. Bynoe, thanks largely to his certainty of his 
innocence, found himself not only convicted, but given a much 
heavier sentence than he would otherwise have received. 


IV,—-THE CONFESSION. 


When the unfortunate victim of this conspiracy of forgery 
was being dragged down by evidence carefully accumulated 
against him, the men who had profited by the crime, and the 
woman who had been the unwitting accomplice, both. made 
anonymous confessions, which set forth the true inwardness 
of the conspiracy. After Dr. Bynoe was sentenced, and when 
he was leaving the dock to disappear from the free world and 
become @ mere number in a convict prison, a man who had 
been waiting for two hours in court, thrust what the gaoler be- 
lieved to be a writ into Dr. Bynoe’s hand. Carrying the document 
with him downstairs into the gloom of the silent prison of 
Newgate, the gaoler told Doctor Bynoe, who had asked him 
what he should do with the paper, to tear it up, as it could be 
of no use to him. He tore it up, but fortunately put the 
fragments into his pocket, not wishing to make a litter in 
the clean corridor. The next. day being Sunday he 
spent his time in piecing together the fragments, and found 
that they contained a narrative of the whole crime. The con- 
fession was signed E. Oliver by a writer who declared that Oliver 
was not hisname. The story was to this effect. One time, when 
Mr. James Kirk, Miss Potts’ manager, had been drinking in 
a billiard-room somewhere in London, two companions—the man 
signing himself E. Oliver and another whom he called Evans— 
searched Kirk’s pockets to find some address where to take 
him. They found the letter which Dr. Bynoe had posted from 
1, Endsleigh Gardens to the Junior Constitutional Club 
with the four dividend warrants. Seeing from Dr. Bynoe’s 


letter the opportunity which this supplied of plundering 
Miss Potts, they kept the letter and took Mr. Kirk home. 
Evans got his girl to sign Constance H. Potts, and Evans 
arranged that a chum of his at the Junior Constitutional Club 
intercept Kirk’s letters, and hand them over to him, 
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This he did. Evans cashed the warrants at the London and 
Universal Bank; then the girl wrote the letters about th: 
certificate and signed Constance H. Potts whenever it was 
required. The writer of the confession said that he had 
himself personated Oliver’s clerk and got the receipt fron, 
Bynoe when he had failed to get the certificates of the Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario Railway. He also signed James Kirk 
as an attesting witness to Constance H. Potts’ signature, and 
wrote James Kirk on the back of the notes at the Bank of 
England. The money received from the sale of Courage’s 
certificate had been divided between Evans, Oliver and thx 
unknown friend at the Constitutional Club. Evans had left 
the country, Oliver had obtained a situation as a lawyer’s clerk, 
and he declared that he would not come forward even if a fre« 
pardon and a reward were cftered. 

Dr. Bynoe copied out the confession when he arrived at 
Wormwood Scrubs, using a pin for a pen and his own blood 
for the ink, and filling fourteen sheets of the closet paper with 
which every cell is supplied. Three weeks afterwards the 
MS. was detected by a warder and thrown into a waste paper 
basket. The torn fragments of the confession, which were 
handed over to the officials of Wormwood Scrubs, have 
mysteriously disappeared. The fact that they existed is 
admitted, but what has become of them no one seems to 
be able to explain. Meanwhile Evans’s girl, who had signed 
the name Constance H. Potts, was very uneasy in her mind, 
and after many attempts she was at last brought into personal 
communication with the family of the Bynoes. There sh« 
made a clear statement, in which she described seriatim 
and in detail exactly what she had done in sending letters 
and applications for stock under the directions of the man who 
in the confession was called Evans, but whom she knew as 
Mr. Kirk. These two statements were made independently at 
different periods of time, and they agreed with each other in 
almost every particular. Among other things, the woman’s con- 
fession was very precise and detailed as to the hotr when th« 
notes were cashed on May 5th. She said it was between eleven 
and twelve, a time which, according to the evidence, Dr. Byno« 
was engaged with a patient and with ‘the gas company. Oliver 
in his coufession stated that the bank-notes were changed at 
the Bank of England in two instalments instead of one. The 
latter statement had been made in Court by the inspector 
of the bank notes division in answer to a question from thi 
judge. Nothing was known of this, but by inquiry at the 
Bank of England the statement was found to be correct, the 
notes being changed in two instalments, the first at 11.40, at 
the very time when Dr. Bynoe was proved to have been at the 
gas company’s office. 

When Evans’s woman, as she was called in the con- 
fession, came forward, she was taken to the Home Office, 
and she subsequently went with Dr. Bynoe’s friends to 
John Shaw’s, where she succeeded in proving to the manager 
that she had all the minute detailed knowledge that the 
woman could have who had accompanied the criminal when 
he had obtained possession of the money. It may. there- 
fore be taken as proved that it was Evans’s girl, who 
signed all the forged documents, wrote all the. forged letters, 
for forging which Dr. Bynoe was convicted at the Old Bailey. 
on the mistaken evidence of experts, and accepted in good faith 
by the judge. On both counts, therefore, by the proof 
of the alibi and by the disproof of the forgeries, the latter 
being brought out by the person who actually did the forgery, 
Dr. Bynoe ought not to have been convicted. Unfortunately 
the prejudice which always attaches to any one who has failed 
to convince a judge and jury of his innocence dogged his foot- 
steps. Still more unfortunately, the Home Office was presided 
over at the time by Mr. Henry Matthews, a minister who 
could hardly be said to be an impartial judge of appeal. 
Besides, although Evans’s girl surrendered, she did not 
produce the man who called himself Kirk, and until she did 
so the Home Office refused to interfere. Dr. Bynoe is still, 
therefore, languishing in gaol, where he has served one-third 
of his cruel sentence, 

The story, “ Wanted: a Sherlock Holmes!” has been written 
in order to enlist the amateur detective, or the professional 
detective for that matter, to discover the whereabouts of the 
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three conspirators, for whose crime Dr. Bynoe is now suffering. 
It is impossible to set out here more than a mere outline of 
the case. I may, however, quote a passage from the appeal 
with which the story concludes :— 

“In preparing for the publication of this strange true story I 
visited Portland. [I went over the prison; I saw the prisoner. 
Even without these advantages, I have a more vivid realisation 
of what imprisonment means than most of those who read 
these lines, more, certainly, than the judge can have who 
sentenced Dr. Bynoe, or the Home Secretary who has now to 
sit as Supreme Court of Appeal upon the unfortunate captive. 
For I have myself been a criminal convict—a number, not a man, 
a mere cog in the penal machine, a unit held at the mercy of 
warders and governors, locked in behind bolts and _ bars, 
familiar with plank-bed and prison fare, and all the dreary 
I{ence the sympathy born of fellow-feel- 
ing, the knowledge which is the fruit of personal experience, 
enables me to understand better than any of those who have 
never been removed from the dock to the felon’s cell what it is 
Dr. Bynoe is suffering as 8. 50 in Portland Prison. 

“Tt was a bright and beautiful Sunday morn when, with the 
prisoner’s devoted mother, I waited outside the gaol, listening if 
perchance we might catch some sound of the prisoners’ hymn 
at morning service. Unspeakably pathetic is the sound of sad 
thanksgiving and of plaintive prayer which rises from the gaol 
chapel. For one brief hour the stony silence of the prison is 
broken by the reading of the Word of God, by the voice of 
prayer and supplication to the All Merciful, and the singing of 
whymn. Then once more the leaden pall of enforeed dumb- 
ness descends upon the worshippers, for in gaol it is an offence 
even to spenk. So we waited and waited there, lingering the 
hour away if so be that we might catch but a stray note of 
the convicts’ psalm. It was long in coming, but at last we 
heard, as it were afar off, almost as the murmur of the sea in 
the hollow of a shell, the rise and fall of inarticulate melody. 
For a short time it lasted, then paused, and then began again. 
It was no glad burst of joyous praise, no passionate outpouring 
of the agonised soul. It slowly rose and fell; the plaintive 
melody lingered and then died away, and all was still. 

“ And in the silence that could be felt [ tried to interpret 
that inarticulate aspiration that had so lately trembled on the 
morning air. It seemed as if I were once more sitting in the 
chapel in Holloway Prison, uniting with my fellow-prisoners 
in the Litany, which [ have never since heard without emotion 
or remembered without gratitude. 

“*O God the Father of Heaven, have mercy upon us miser- 
able sinners! We sinners do beseech Thee to hear us, O Lord 
God, .. . and that it may please Thee to show pity upon all 
prisoners and captives. 

“© We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord!’ 

“ How often in these three years of captivity in Wormwood 
Scrubbs and in Portland must Dr. Bynoe have uttered that 
prayer—and yet and yet! ‘The heavens seem as brass over- 
head, and the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners is as the 
woeful wailing of the winter’s wind. But hush—hark! What 
is that which rises louder than before from that convict 
temple? This time it is no linked sweetness long drawn out. 
It is the response of the congregation to the prayer of the 
chaplain. What response? Who can say? From where we 
stood not one syllable could be heard; only the vague murmur 
of many voices going upward to the Mercy Seat. And, as I 
recall that subdued but multitudinous sound, it seems to 
syllable forth for him and for us, listening watchers on the 
threshold, the impatient ery— 

“*O Lord, arise! Help us and deliver us for Thy Name’s 
sake! Amen and Amen!’ i 

“For it is not for pity that we plead, but for justice. Not 
for mercy, but for right. And after all these years I cannot 
but hope and believe that prayer will be answered. But it is 
full time.” 





THERE is an interesting article in the New Ireland 
Review for April on the “ Best Irish Books.” The author 
compiles a list which will be useful to librarians outside 
of Ireland. 
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The Twentieth Century. 


THE prophetical papers as to what is to be done in the 
twentieth century are continued in Great Thoughts for 
April :--* Woman,” by Miss Florence Balgarnie; “ Art,” 
by H. Stacey Marks; “Socialism,” by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw; “The Drama,” by Sir Augustus G. Harris; while 
I engage in some speculations as to the “Press,” not 
altogether of a re-assuring nature, 


The Cost of Electric Heating. 


In a recent number of Cassier’s Magazine, Mr. N. W. 
Perry has a paper on “ Electric Cooking and Heating,” 
in the course of which he gives the following results 
as embodying the most reliable data at present obtain- 
able as to the actual cost of electrical heating :— 

They have been translated into equivalents of 16-candle 
power electric lamps, the cost of an electric lamp being about 
1 cent per hour. One pint of water can be brought from 60° F. 
to the boiling point at the cost of two 16-candle power lamps for 
1 hour; or by the use of the equivalent of 5 lamps it ean be 
made to boil in L2 minutes; or, by the use of the equivalent of 
165 lamps it can be made to boil in 3-7 minutes. Four or five 
cutlets can be fried, including the time required for heating 
the pan, by employing the equivalent of 5 lamps for 12 minutes. 
For the electric oven one authority states that the equivalent 
of 18 lamps will heat it from 53° F. to 120° in 5 minutes, to 
256° in 10 minutes, to 356° in 15 minutes, and to 437° F. in 
20 minutes. 





Taming the Golden Eagle. 


Capraln H. Bower, in the Geographica/ Journal, recently 
gave an interesting account of his trip to Turkistan. In 
the course of the article he describes a visit which he 
paid to a camp called Shahidulla, where he came upon 
an unexpected event in the shape of a golden eagle tamed 
and used as a falcon by one of the natives :— 

At the place where we camped after descending from the 
pass, a shepherd resided who owned a fine golden eagle. 
These eagles are much used for hunting gazelle, foxes, and 
hares in the flat country through which the Kashgar and 
Yarkand rivers flow. It is capital sport, an during the time 
I was in that country I was fortunate in secing some of it. 
The eagle, on being released, does not go off nearly as quickly 
as a hawk, but takes some little time overtaking the quarry 
and, in the meanwhile, if the quarry is a gazelic, the hunter: 
must ride as hard as their horses can go, as the eagle, on over- 
taking it, simply settles on its quarters and turns it over. Ii 
no one is up to come to the eagle’s assistance, the gazelle gets 
free, while the eagle sits still on the ground, refusing to rise. 


The Passage of the Red Sea. 

In the United Service Magazine for May Major John 
has an interesting article on “The Passage of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites,” which was suggested to him by an 
experience of his own when in Egypt :— 

One day, when so employed between Port Said and Kantara, 
a gale of wind from the eastward set in and became so strong 
that I had to cease work. Next morning on going out I found 
that Lake Menzaleh, which is situated on the west side of the 
Canal, had totally disappeared, the effect of the high wind on 
the shallow water having actually driven it away beyond the 
horizon, and the natives were walking about on the mud where 
the day before the fishing-boats, now aground, had been 
floating. 

This set him a thinking, and before long he came to 
the conclusion that he had witnessed precisely the same 
phenomena which three thousand years before had over- 
whelmed Pharaoh and his armies. In this article he 
gives the result of his investigations. 





a SOAS 


ONE OF JHE NOTABLE BOOKS: OF THE AGE-END. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESS OF MR. BENJAMIN KIDD’S “*SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 





T was in 1886 that Benjamin Kidd, then a very 
3 young man, first began to take notes for a study 
of the evolution of human society. For five years he 
quietly pursued his studies, earning his daily bread 
the while as even philosophers must do. Then he began 
to write, and in 1891 produced the first draft of one 
of, the few ‘philosophic and sociological books of our 
time, which have had the run of a sensational novel. 
Although he wrote the first draft in 1891, he did not 
publish it until 1894, and between those dates he wrote 
the book out from beginning to end no fewer than five 
times, This was undertaken not so much because he had 
any material modification to' make in the general scope 
and drift of his argument; it was done in order to more 
accurately adjust the perspective, to bring into clearer 
relief the main lines of .thought, and to make it more 
luminous throughout with illustration. At last, in the 
autumn of 1893, he deemed the work, which had cost him 
nearly twenty years of labour, was ready to be born. 
With that end in view he sought out a publisher with 
whom he had some slight personal acquaintance, having 
contributed occasionally to the periodicals published 
by: the firm. “To him he'submittéd the manuscript, 
and waited with’some natural anxiety to hear the fiat of 
the publishing autocrat upon the child of his brain. 


REJECTED, . 


- After a time the answer came. It was a flat. refusal 
to accept. The rejected, manuscript was returned 
courteously, but it was returned all the same, and here 
is the letter with which one of the Princes of the British 
publishing trade, supported by the experienced judgment 
of two of his ministers, decided that Benjamin Kidd's 
Social Evolution would not sell! 
5 August 22, 1893. 

My dear Sir,—I have submitted your “ Principles of Social 
Evolution ” to two very competent advisers, and both give mea 
similar opinion, namely, that they recognise that the book is 
one of interest to certain people, but they doubt whether it 
would make sufficient mark to secure a paying sale. Under 
the circumstances, I am sorry to say that my firm cannot see 
their, way to undertake the publication. I retura the MS. per 
parcels delivery. 

Mr. Kidd had put too many years’ hard work into his 
manuscript to accept this decision as final. It was a 
rather heavy blow, no doubt,.to be told by the publisher 
whom you had selected from among all his brethren as 
the most likély to forma true estimate of your work, that 
it is not worth publishing. ‘Bui Mr. Kidd had ‘the con- 
clusions at which he had ‘arrived. too firmly fixed in his 
mind to doubt for a moment his final success in obtaining 
a ' hearing. . 

ACCEPTED. 

‘So, without repining or lamentation, he sent his 
manuscript off to Messrs. Macmillan. It had not been 
Jong gone before he received a letter nocepting ‘the book 
in the following terms :— 

We shall be glad to publish the book on the half profit 
basis, we undertaking the whole cost of the production and 
dividing with you any profits that may arise. 

Negotiations ‘then ensued, -and ‘it''was finally agreed 
that Mr. Kidd should have half profits upon the first 
edition of 1500 copies, and two-thirds profit upon all 
subsequent volumes. The book was published at 10s. 


net, and was brought out in the early months of 1894. 


APPROVED. 

Mr. Kidd had not long to wait for the public verdict 
upon his book. “Social Evolution ” was received with an 
almost unanimous chorus of laudation. Edition after 
edition was called for and exhausted until nearly 10,000 
copies have been sold in this country. This month the 
new and eleventh edition will be issued at 5s. net; In 
America Messrs, Macmillan did not think it would be 
worth while to copyright the work, and as a result a 
pirated edition was promptly brought out, compelling 
them to bring out a new and cheaper edition for the 
American public. Altogether, in the Old World and the 
New, the sale of “Social Evolution” in the first fifteen 
months of its existence must have amounted to between 
forty thousand and fifty thousand, a degree of popularity 
which not more than half a dozen of the best ‘novels 
attain in the course of a year. 

FOREIGN EDITIONS. 

To have achieved so remarkable a success is a thing to 
be proud of, and as he looks back on his first literary 
production, Mr. Kidd may well indulge in a quiet chuckle 
of satisfaction. In addition to the American and English 
editions a German edition has just been brought out at 
Jena with a preface by Professor Weismann, who, after 
explaining the significance of Mr. Kidd’s book, says :— 

“... It cannot be my intention to analyse this wonderful 
book here; it should be read. Even if it be not the last word 
spoken in this great—and for Western civilised peoples— 
burning question, it is certainly an important word, and the 
thoughts here set down will bear fruit.” 

French and Danish translations are now in progress 
and will shortly be published. 

A THOUGHT-PROVOKING BOOK. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Kidd’s book, there is 
one thing which cannot be disputed, namely, that he has 
made people think. There is no adjective which occurs 
more frequently in the Press notices than “suggestive,” 
but it is.run hard by “ stimulating,” and suggestive and 
stimulating Mr. Kidd’s book undoubtedly is. . I. have 
just quoted one of the latest tributes to the book froin 
Professor Weismann. One of ‘the first which reached 
the anthor was from a Catholic theologian and 
man of science of a very different stamp, to wit, Mr. 
St. George Mivart. ‘1 feel persuaded,” he wrote, “ your 
book will do very much good, and exert a wide aud 
deep influence.” This, indeed, seems to be the general 
opinion of the religious world, although it must le 
admitted that the Duke of Argyll is of a very different 
opinion. It might have been supposed, as Mr. George 5. 
Carr remarks in his critical essay on “Social Evolution 
and the Evolution of Socialism,” that Mr. Kidd would 
have been hailed as a new and powerful champion of ortho- 
doxy. “‘ We have here,” he says, “a writer and thinker of 
exceptional power, discarding all the usual weapons of the 
theological armoury, entering the arena as an evolutionist 
of the most advanced type, and educing from the principles 
of evolutionary science alone the startling conclusion 
that the Christian ethical system is an essential factor in 
all the social progress of Western civilisation, and were 
that factor to be withdrawn decadence would, from that 
moment, inevitably set in.” - But the Duke’ is one of 
those men who fear the Grecks, especially when they 
come bearing gifts; and he declares, like an old Trojan 
that he is, that Mr. Kidd’s view of social evolution is 
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ONE OF THE NOTABLE 


“essentially crude, unsatisfactory and ill-digested, and is 
in many ways open to the most serious objection as 
dangerous.” Mr. Kidd, therefore, has indeed cause for 
thankfulness that he has the blessing of good men, and 
the malison of the Duke of Argyll. 

SOME NOTABLE TRIBUTES. 

“ Social Evolution ” was one of the last books read by 
Mr. Gladstone before he underwent his operation for 
cataract. Very shortly after he wrote to Mr. Kidd as 
follows :— 

Thank you for your courtesy in sending me your volume, 

ich has attracted-so much favourable attention. I had the 

vantage of reading it on its publication last year, not 
without a just admiration of the ability necessary in order to 
produce a work of such a class in connection with other 
weighty employments. 

. Russel Wallace was not behind Professor Weismann 
and St. George Mivart in welcoming Mr. Kidd's book in 
the double capacity of scientist and sociologist. 

This is a very remarkable book, and one which must have 
a good effect in preparing students of sociology for the 
inevitable changes which are rapidly coming upon us. It is 
thoroughly scientific in its methods, inasmuch as it is based 
upon the theory of evolution; yet it is altogether original in 
its treatment of the subject, and gives us a theory of social 
progress which is, in many respects, very different from that 
generally accepted by evolutionists. 

After this dictum by Dr. Wallace it would seem an anti- 
climax to do more than to quote from this point of view 
the emphatic declaration of a New York critic, that “ the 
book supplied a basis on which to begin the science of 
sociology heretofore non-existent. In the chronology 
of that science, 1894 will hereafter be known as the 
eay one, and Mr. Kidd’s book as Volume One in its 
ibliography.” Without going so far as this, Mr. Haseltine 
in the New York Critic was not guilty of exaggeration 
when he said, “that since the publication of the first 
volume of Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilisation ’ no attempt to 
define the course of human progress has excited so much 
attention as this book. Professor Alfred Marshall of 
Cambridge, while dissenting from some of Mr. Kidd’s con- 
clusions, wrote to him enthusiastically of the book and 
said: “It is a long time since I was so much excited by a 
book. It seems to me full of interest and suggestion on 
almost every page. I have learned from it and been 
stimulated by it in many different subjects, and in many 
different ways life is measured not by time but by heart- 
beats, and so reckoned I think you have adde@l much 
more for the life of the thinking world during 1894 than 
any one else.” -Mr. Charles Booth, the President of the 
Statistical Society, wrote: “One cannot take up the book 
or lay it down without being roused. One may agree or 
disagree, but, at least, one must think. As to your 
argument of the everlasting character of the struggle for 
life and the part which religion springs up to fill, I think 
I entirely agree. It carries one along irresistibly.” Sir 
Francis Galton told Mr. Kidd that the book “ forced one 
to take a new and different view of the facts concerned 
in the evolution of society ; but whether or not that view 
Inay be finally adopted as the true one, it is a great gain 
to have been conipelled by your earnest pleading and 
high literary skill to take it for the time being.” Writing 
to Mr. Kidd, and recommending him a German translator, 
Professor Weismann said, ‘‘ It was for me very interesting 
to see how you apply the principles of evolution to 
human society. I think you are quite right in attributing 
to religion a great part of the developmental process of 
society. I do not doubt that the principles of Christianity 
had an enormous effect in this regard. Even the’ Church, 
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however far it may be from true Christianity, has never- 
theless always proclaimed these truths, and has thereby 
influenced people.” 

THE SECRET OF THE BOOK. 

Mr. Kidd himself in his preface to the second American 
edition lays his finger with a sure touch upon the secret 
of the popularity of his book. It is almost the first bold 
attempt to apply the doctrine of evolution to the religious 
life of the world. He says :— 

One after the other we have seen the lower seiences revi- 
vified, reconstructed, transformed by the new knowledge. The 
sciences dealing with man in society have naturally been the 
last to be affected, but now that the movement has reached 
them the changes therein promise to be even more startling in 
character. History, economics, the science of polities, and, 
last, but not least important, the attitude of science to the 
religious life and to the religious phenomena of mankind, 
promise to be profoundly influenced. The whole plan of life 
is, in short, being slowly revealed to us in « new light, and we 
are beginning to perceive that it presents a single majestic 
unity, throughout every part of which the conditions of law 
and orderly progress reign supreme. 


To those who, like the men of this generation, are living 
in a period when, as Mr. Kidd finely says, “ the very founda- 
tions of human thought have been rebuilt,” and who have 
therefore passed through a period of perplexity and 
change which naturally follows the shifting of old land- 
marks, it is indeed as welcome as the messenger of a new 
revelation to learn, apparently on the authority of the very 
agent which had destroyed, an affirmation of the eterna! 
truth of the doctrines which at one time seemed destined 
to disappear. 

That the moral law is the unchanging law of progress in 
human society is the lesson which appears to be written over 
all things. No school of theology has ever sought to enforce 
this teaching with the directness and emphasis which it 
appears that evolutionary science will in the future be justified 
in doing. In the silent and strenuous rivalry in which every 
section of the race is of necessity continually engaged, perma- 
nent success appears to be invariably associated with certain 
ethical and moral conditions favourable to the maintenance of 
a high standard of social efficiency, and with those conditions 
only. 

MR. KIDD’S LAST WORD. 

To hear that evolutionary science is to teach morality 
with a greater force than Moses or the Apostles is 
calculated to make men rub their eyes and ask if these 
things can be. It is not only in the ethical field that 
Mr. Kidd’s book raises great problems and teaches great 
lessons. There are social and political questions which 
are pressing on us for settlement, and it is a great thing 
to be able to confront the future with the calm certitude 
of scientific knowledge. One morg extract from Mr. 
Kidd’s preface and [| have done :— 

Those who realise, however dimly, the immense part which 
the English-speaking peoples—if true to their own traditions— 
are not improbably destined to play in the immediate future of 
the world, will feel how great a gain any advance may be which 
enables us through the methods of modern science to obtain a 
clear perception of the stern, immutable conditions of morat 
fitness through which alone a people can long continue to 
play a great part on the stage of the world. No rece has ever 
in the past looked out upon such an opportunity as presents 
itself before these peoples in the twentieth century. Will they 
prove equal to it? The world will be poorer indeed and the 
outlook for our civilisation gloomy if they fail. Those of us 
who believe that they will not fail, must feel also that 
anything. which helps the world to a better understanding of 
the permanent causes. which make for the improvement or 
decay of peoples, must needs act as a strengthening and 
bracing influence in the work which is before us. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


In Chapmun’s Mayazine of Fiction Mr. John Davidson 
contributes an “ Age End Ballad of a Poet Born.” The 
story goes that a blushing youth once sung a wonderful 
new song, which led his companions to believe that he 
was a poet born, and bade him go forth with hope 
and serip and sing by land and sea, accepting the home- 
less lot of a poet who, although “rich in rhyme and 
glittering fame,” is poor in wealth. The youth refused, 
as his mother and sisters were dependent upon him. So 
he herded sheep, and his hands grew hard, and the wine 
of life was turned to gall. His mother died uncomforted, 
his sisters married beggars, and, with all his hopes 
undone he took his harp and wandered away over the 
plain. His sweetheart met him, and urged him to sing 
before he parted his sweetest song of life. His knotted 
hands fumbled among the rusted strings, and his quiver- 
ing lips gave forth no song, his harp no silver sound, 
She then urged him to stay and share his life with hers. 
He warned her back, and broke his harp. Many years 
passed, and he wandered about among men as a beggar, 
until at last, when grey and old,-he sat down ina hall 
where 2 conscious. youth arose and sung a ditty new and 
fine. This youth was, indeed, a poet of the Age End, if 
we may judge from his verses, of which the following are 
fair samples :— 





“The earth, a flying tumour, wends 
Through space that’s blotched and blown 

With suns and worlds, with odds and ends 
Of systems seamed and sown: 

“ Yet why seck after some new birth ? 
For surely, late or soon, 

This ague fit we call the earth 
Shall be a corpse cold moon. 

* Fill high the bowl, we are the scum 
Of Matter; fill the bowl, 

Drink seathe to him and death to him, 
Who dreams he has a soul.” 

As his hearers clinked their cans and roared applause, 
the old inan, trembling, asked for the harp, and his 
skill eame back to him at last, and ther, as of old, he 
sung of dawn and dusk of midnight, and of noon :— 


Of Love, of Love, the wild sweet scent 
Of flowers, and words and lives, 

And loyal Nature’s urgent bent 
Whereby the world survives ; 

Of magic Love that opes the ports 
Of sense and soul, that saith 

The moonlight’s meaning and extorts 
The fealty of death. 

He sang of peace and work that bless 
The simple.and the sage; 

He sang of hope and happiness ; 
He sang the Golden Age. 

The hearers bowed beneath his spell, crowned him with 
wreath of glossy bay a poet born, “ woe worth the day— 
they crowned a poet dead.” 

Miss Lyp1a A. Cooney contributes the following two 
verses, under the head of “ Heredity,” to the Avena for 
April :— 

Why bowest thou, O sonl of mine, 
Crushed by ancestral sin ? 

Thou hast a noble heritage 
That bids the victory win. 

The tainted past may bring forth flowers, 
As blossoméd*Aaron’s rod, 

No legacy of sin annuls 
Heredity from God. 


OF REVIEWS. 


‘In Seribner’s Magazine W. Winter has a somewhat 
sombre ballad entitled “Into the Dark.” There is some 
lilting verse in the same magazine by Mr. R. K. Mun- 
kittrich on the wind. The last verse is as follows :— 

Oh, I know where the wind is dreaming 
When he’s flown to his downy nest— 

When the sails won’t fill and the veean’s still, 
And the clouds in the blue skies rest— 

Oh, he’s flown on his gentlest pinions 
To a bower of sculptured grace— 

He has sought the lair-of her gold-red hair 
And the bloom of her dimpled face. 

On the heart of the Flower of Flowers, 
He lingers with tender sighs 

And kisses her mouth, like the wine-warm south 
And her half-closed violet eyes. 

Oh, the green sea’s calm, he has found the balm 
Of her half-closed violet eyes. 

Oh, his joy’s supreme in the seas of dream 
Of her half-closed violet eyes. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, W. E. Windus tells in 
verse the story of Samson as a Sun Myth. Samson of 
course is the sun, and Delilah the night. The following 
are the closing lines of this little poem :-— 

“Thou hast mocked me, thou terrible sun-god ; now tell me ii 
truth of thy strength !” 
And three times he told and deceived her, till a-weary |ic 

"yielded at length, 

And lay down on Night’s knee, exclaiming, “ My secret 
last thou shalt share— 

The power of thy sun-god exists in the long golden locks o 
his hair ;— 

If reft of my rays strength will fail me, and I shall grow 
feeble and old;” 

And so sank into sleep, and Delilah shore off his bright tress.s 
of gold. 

Then the clouds gathered round him and jeered him, ber 
him.of glory and sight ; 

No more could his bright rays break through them—no m« 
rose the sun in his might. 

And they placed him afar in the heavens, bound him firm 
with fetters of brass, 

Where no help, they imagined, could reach him, where tli 

knew that no radiance could pass. , 
Then he eried to the Ruler of all things, “O Thou ‘+t! 
beholdest my woes, 

Grant me strength, ere I dic, to ayenge me upon my bi 
treacherous foes!” ; 
And his locks grew afresh in their splendour—his might ea 

upon him again, 

As he stood ’twixt two pillars of cloud which supported t 

tempest and rain ; 

And he clasped them, and drew them together, and lightning 

flashed forth from the sky, 

And Samson, the sun-god triumphant, sank down with his 

foemen to die. 


In Blackiwood's Magazine the Marquis of Lorne writes a 
poem, from which I quote the first and the last two 
verses :— 

When was our loving? Oh, ask when the mountains 
Keep but a lacing of cold Winter’s snow, 
Grass-lands are greening, and lambs by the fountains 
Are bleating below! if 
Were you then sleeping, when moorland and meadow 
Woke to the call of the Plover, and song 
Rang in the woodlands, that searee knew a shadow, 
Vor Spring was yet young ? 
If you were wakeful, then why ask the season 
The Highlands are loveliest—lovely alway: ? 
Stay: I will tell you;—enough, in all reason !— 
Before—we were grey ! 
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WOMAN ON WHEELS. 





CYCLING CAMPS FOR LADIES. 


— the influence of women cycling will become 
more social and more human. The hostelries will 
be multiplied, and the village alehouses will undergo 
a beneficent change into the wayside inn, with all the 
conveniences needed for ladies and gentlemen. A higher 
standard of comfort and refinement will be recognised 
even in the most out-of-the-way districts, and at the 
same time it is probable that prices will go down. 
Women have less money to spend than men, as a rule, 
and girls on wheels will not have as much money to 
waste as their brothers, and will be provided for at a 
lower rate. 

It may scem somewhat portentous to Mrs, Grundy, 
the picture of England in the twentieth century, when 
the main roads will be dotted with pretty hostelries and 
lawn-tennis grounds crowded with the youth of both 
sexes touring about the country without chaperons. 
But there is great safety in numbers. We are coming 
to it for good or for ill, and the sooner we recognise the 
fact and prepare for it the better. The Cyclist Touring 
Club has done excellent work in many directions; but 
hitherto it has not been called upon to provide for the 
convenience and protection of a great multitude of lady 
cyclists. New occasions, however, create new duties, and 
the officials and council of the club will soon have to 
face the necessity of meeting the needs of an ever- 
increasing army of ladies whose addition to the force of 
cyclists, although they are the chief hope for. the 
humanisins of cycling, are not without fresh dangers 
which ought to be minimised even if they cannot be 
entirely overcome. 

The experiment begun last year of inviting small 
parties of cyclists to camp in tents or cottages placed at 
their disposal by those who own parks or villas in the 
neighbourhood of our cities was tentative. The following 
fetter from Mr. Arthur Brooke, who has a charming place 
at the foot of Leith Hill, shows that the idea is capable 
of successful realisation :— 

Aw Invitation rrom Letra Hut. 
Leylands, Wotton, Dorking. 
The Editor of the “ Review or Reviews.” 

Sir,—The departure of the last snow-wreaths from the 
shaded hollows here, the warming sun, and the singing 
larks, remind me that the cyelists will soon begin their 
outings again. I wish, therefore, to let them know that 
my varavan has been taken from its winter quarters, and 
is pitched of the same spot in the field where it was last 
year. You, Sir, who first publicly suggested the idea of 
eyclists camping in private grounds, may be interested in 
learning how the experiment succeeded with me. I had 
several pirtics down from London. Two were parties of ladies 
from Gray’s inn Hospital. All at first seemied a little shy, and 
as if afrail they were intruding, but a few words of welcome, 
and an offer to aid them in any little difficulty, soon put 
matters to rights between us. Then it was interesting to see 
how nonplussed they all were at the novelty of their position. 
How should they arrange? Where could they buy supplies ? 
How cater, cook, sleep, wash? No shops at hand, no restaurant 
round the corner. It was a new experience to the town dweller. 
The laly purtics were not so much at sea as the men. The 
latter seemed to haye no ideas beyond tinned meat and jam. 
Lonce knew a camping party on the Thames who lived on 
bread spread with condensed milk and jam, but a member of 
that party fled on the fourth day declaring the food was too 
monotonous. I had some school youths also, and to judge from 





their shouts of laughter the caravan might have been a raree- 
show. One George, in this party, so burnished the inside of 
the frying’ pan that it has been respected ever since, and is 
regarded as a monument of industry. Among my Christmas 
letters was one addressed to the caravan itself containing an 
almanae * The Cycling Year” 1895. It was sent by a member 
of a party who camped here last summer. I have only to add 
that the rules and regulations laid down were most faithfully 
observed, everything was left clean and in good order; indeed 
a party of telegraph clerks who went away very early in the 
morning, actually made up the beds, and smoothed and 
tinished them so daintily aus to create astonishment in the 
minds of my women-folk. J look forward with pleasure to my 
cyclist visitors coming again. The caravan is appreciated, 
and I am made happy by secing toilers, mewed up in town, 
able to enjoy, if only for a tew hours, this fresh air and these 
wholesome surroundings.—Y ours truly, A. Brooke. 

There are others beside Mr. Brooke who own spare 
rooms and tents, who would be glad to place them at the 
disposal of cyclists, if due notics were given and their 
proposed visitors were properly recommended, say, by 
the Mowbray House Cycling Association. Besides, it 
might be possible for that Association if it grows, as it 
seems likely to do, to arrange for pitching its own tents 
in private grounds placed at its disposal all over the 
Home Counties 

The cycle, as I said, tends in favour of individualism; 
but there are the social and the tandem which tend in 
the other direction. Even the influence of the individual 
eycle will tend when properly understood in the direction 
of socialistic co-operation. A dozen can secure much 
greater advantages both in machines and other things 
by co-operation than if each were to pedal his own 
machine without any reference to his neighbours. But 
the great gain from a sociological point of view of the 
cycle is the opportunity which it affords of bringing 
together the different sections of the community. Itisa 
sort of costless locomotive by which the worker in the 
slum can transport himself with ease and economy to the 
choice pleasure grounds of the well-to-do, and the latter 
can have brought to their doors those whose lot they 
have hitherto often wished to alleviate without exactly 
knowing how. The interest both of the elasses and the 
masses is to be well mixed up together. 

In conclusion, I should be very glad to receive com- 
munications from those who have ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of London which they would be willing to 
throw open to select parties of cyclists from town. 





Miss Everett GREEN, writing in Cassell’s Magazine for 
May, describes her experiences in learning to eycle. It 
is a sensible paper that may be real with advantage by 
all women who are wondering whether they should ride 
or not ride. She says :— 

By the end of a month I was able to ride all day, and ti 
accomplish fifty miles without experiencing more than an 
agreeable sensation of fatigue. From my own experience I 
therefore drew the following conclusions, which may be taken 
to come fairly near a general truth; for though I am perhaps 
physically stronger than the average woman, [ am no longer 
in possession of the full strength and ardour of youth 
First.—That a lady can Icarn to ride the bicycle in from four 
to six hours, not consecutive. Second.—Tohat after a week or 
fortnight’s more practice she ean become a safe and fair all- 
round rider. Third-—That after four or five weeks of cycling 
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she can ride all morning or all afternoon without fatigue, 
and all day without over-fatigue, and can accomplish distances 
varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. 





THE Mowbray House Cycling Association celebrated 
the first anniversary of its birthday party at Portman 
Rooms, Dorset Street, on April 25th. The proceedings 
included a prpgramme of a musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment, which was carried out with a success which 
delighted the numerous members and friends. ‘This 

rogramme, the musical part of which was under the 
Sean tion of Miss Mand E. Aldis, official bugler of the 
M.H.C.A., consisted of two parts, the first of which was 
devoted to recitations, 
music and dancing, and 
the second was more 
distinctly original. It 
was ‘a' masque, “ The 
Triumph of the 
Wheel,” specially writ- 
ten for, the M.H.C.A. 
by Mr. Osman ‘Ed-" 
wards, with incidental ° 
music “by Miss Mand ¥: 
E. Aldis; The chief -" 
dialogue'was sustained 
by, Orphens of the 
London County Coun- 
cil, admirably played 
by Miss Jéssie Scriv- 
ener and” Mrs, -Dynn “ 
Dinton, . whose_.make- 
up was quite a criminal 
libel upon Mrs.. Lynn 
Linton,, by: Miss’ Rose 
Seaton. ‘Orpheus, 
having sung the: tri- 
umphs of the coming 
day, when London was 
to be. regenerate, and 
England ‘ was ‘to. be 
Merry .England once ° 
again, Mrs. Dynn Din- 
ton,; with her glasses 
on her nose,.raised, her 
protest. against the 
wild women, in com- 
bating’ whom’ her 
original has wasted so 
much good ink and 
paper’ in so ‘many 
Magazines. Orpheus 
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censure of the old lady tended only to accentuate the 
mirth of the ‘revellers, who kept it up with spirit; the 
grouping of the masquers on the stage was very effective. 
Orpheus, then coming forward, appeals from Mrs. Dynn 
Dinton’s dogmatic judgment to the immortal gods, and 
the masquers, kneeling on the stage, sang in unison an 
invocation to the immortals. Vulcan, who was repre- 
sented as the only surviving deity, arrived, and explained 
his survival in the following lines :— 


I ouly Vulcan wax, while others wane, 
I most plebeian, most uncouth of gods, 
Since Labour is Man’s godliest attribute, 
Survive, to hear the glorious ‘ Well done! 
Of conscience and ‘Tue Daily Chronicle.” 


The clear articula- 
tion and clever delivery 
of the blank verse by 
Miss Eileen Munro 

: was refreshing to hear. 
Finally the god de- 
elared that, in order 
to win back his wife, 
Venus; and aid British 
damsels'in distress, he 
had ‘forged “a: mar- 
vellous toy, a: metal 
mystery.” :Even as 

‘ he spoke the Herald 
Butterfly, Miss ‘-Hum- 
phreys, came dancing 
in; her ‘skirts repre+ 
senting the grace 

» and beauty of her-pio~ 

 ‘totype. ’ The masquers 
then withdrew ‘to 
gather flowers, and 
soon returned,’ throw- 
ing them. on: the 
ground, while Venus 
(Miss .N. G. Bacon) 
seated upon a rover 
eycle, and escorted by: 
the masquers, rode her 
machine over. the floor 
strewn with flowers 

- into the centre of the 
stage, where she re- 
ceived floral offerings. 

, At-the close Mrs. Dynn 
Dinton herself, declar- 
ing the gods had given 

, judgment, added her 
own tribute to the 





replies, and then the 
masquers entered. 
First, came a couple of 
skaters, then the golfer 
and caddie, then two - 

Jawn-tennis players; all of whom were represented by 
ladies attired according to the usage of the games. Loud 
applause greeted the entry of the representatives of 
Girton and Somerville, carrying a pair of sculls. They 
were followed by a batswoman.and a bowler, who pitched 
wicket on the stage and scored a run. Then came a 
couple of lady-rovers, charmingly attired in scarlet jerseys ; 
the football costume being slightly marred by high heeled 
shoes, more suited for the dancing that followed: than 
for the scrimmage on tue football field. As each pair of 
masquers entered, the consternation, dismay, and disgust 
of Mrs, Dynn Dinto: was comical to behold, but the 
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THE FAMILY ‘CYCLE. 
What we are coming to. 


- Goddess of the Wheel, 
and the mastue cam 
to an end amid a burst 
of long continued ap- 
plause. The anthor 
and the leading characters were all called back, and ami< 
general felicitations, the masque euded. The rest of tl 
evening was devoted to music and dancing. 

Mr. Osman Edwards can be congratulated upon the 
admirable success with which he had worked out his 
conception, and the performers upon the spirit and 
harmony with which they rendered the piece. 

Mrs. Massingberd, President of the Pioneer Club 
has become Vice-President of the M.H.C.A.; ‘‘Sara} 
Grand,” who has been initiated into the delights of the 
wheel in Paris, is turning her attention to the creation o! 
an ideal pioneer costume. 


[April 20, 1895, 
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THE BOHEMIAN PASSION PLAY AT HORITz. 





. 
’N the March Review or Reviews I published two 
i views of scenes in the Passion Play of Héritz in 
. Bohemia. This month I supplement the pictures 
with the following description of the play by one who has 
seen it :— 

If any one desires to witness a Passion Play with 
every modern eftect introduced into the “ staging,” let him 
make tracks for Niirnberg, and then go vid Eger and 
Pilsen (the great beer emporium) to Budweis: or he may 


itis $3 





beautiful but little known part of ‘the world. The 
Horitz play is promoted by this society. 

Thedistrict in the neighbourhood abounds in graphite 
mines—in fact; the lead from here is of the very finest 
quality, and-many a lead-pencil owes its origin to the 
industry of Schwarzbach. 

But this of the setting, now for the stone. A railway 
of comparatively recent construction conduets from Bud- 
weis’'to' Silnau, Opening up this district; and after 
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THE. TABLEAU OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By permission of Dr. Schmitz. 


take another route to the same destination, journeying by 
Munich, Simbach and Linz: and yet a farther variation 
is possible, for, taking the Vienna express to Passau viii 
Niirnberg, ‘a ‘pleasant trip down the Datiube may be 
made as far as Linz, and rail thence to Budweis. 
Arrived at Budweis, the traveller finds a town of con- 
siderable importance, housing a mixed population, half 
Czech, the remainder being German-speaking Bohernians. 
There is a very strong spirit of rivalry between these two 
distinct parties. They hold aloof from each other, and 
there is a very manifest desire on the part of the German- 
speaking Bohemians to rule the roast. 

The Deutscher Béhmerwaldbund (Bohemian Forest 
German Speaking Association) exists for furthering the 
interests of the German-speaking population of tha 


passing the old dueal town of Krummau, Horitz, the 
scene of the Bohemian Passion Play, is reached. Differing 
in many ways from the ‘great representation at Ober- 
ammergau, both as regards the present conditions and 
its origin, the play at Héritz is nevertheless well worthy 
of notice. 

From Whitsun Day. up to the end of September, at 
stated intervals, the performance will again this year 
take placé, and this fact may render a short notice of 
the subject acceptable. The village of Hiritz lies at a 
short distance from the rdilway ; a few*primitive “ ein- 
spanner” vehicles await the arrival of each train, or a 
quarter of an hour on foot will ‘bring one to the Village. 
Here the accommodation urrangements are more or less 


on all fours with those at Oberammergau. As with the 
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Scriptural scenes dealt with in the, Play, so even in, the 
nomenclature of their houses and streets, the Horitzers 
do not hesitate to allow a wide margin ; for example, there 
is one part of the village which is called ‘“ Der Holle” 
(the hell), and near there is situated-the Hotel ‘zur 
Holle ;” there is a restaurant. “gum Paradies,” also other 
houses—“ zum Pilatus,” “ zum Teufel” (the Devil), etc. 

One may stay at one of the hotels, or, as did the writer 
of this, lodge with one of the families. The play com- 
mences about 10.30, and goes on till noon. There is an 
ample interval for feeding, time, and then the performance 
proceeds till about 5.30. The whole.is very much shorter 
in duration of time, though the seope of the ground dealt 
with exceeds that of the Ammergau Tepresentation. The 
theatre is built on Bayreuth principles, the auditorium 
being in absolute darkness during the performance. The 
stage is illuminated by electric light, and all the acces- 
sories are thoroughly up to date. The scenery is very 
good, Ifkewise the costumes. 

The orchestra is concealed, as at Bayreuth, and there 
is a good organ, which occasionally is used alone to 
accompany some of the tableauz, The music is con- 
ducted by Jaraslov Jungmann, director of the Cathedral 
orchestra in Budweis, The stage manager is Ludwig 
Deutsch, theatre director from Budweis. The part of 
the Christus is taken by Johann Bartl, the schoolmaster 
and organist of the village, while the junior schoolmaster, 
Franz Scopek, acts as choragus, the explanatory portions 
being spoken rapidly (apparently read from a scroll), 
and not sung as at Oberammergau. ‘There is a large 
chorus, recruited from :those also who take leading 
characters. 

The tableaux have every advantage of stage effect as 
to the lighting. It would beinvidious to single out any 
one or more characters for special note as to merit. There 
is an intense enthusiasm with whichall are imbued ; and, 
considering that these people have probably never scen 
elsewhere a similar representation of sucha subject, their 
performance is all the more interesting, inasmuch as 
it is their own creation. 

It is original and unique in its way, decidedly appealing, 
as it already has done for the two years to more than 
mere curiosity seekers. The heir to the Austrian throne 
specially visited the Play last year, as did also many other 
notabilities. The structure of the Play is not, as at 
Oberammergau, arranged in the form of Type and Fulfil- 
ment, but the whole subject, from the Oreation onwar‘s, 
is taken in rotation. 

The performance is quite well worth the journey; the 
scenery of the district repays the trouble of visiting this 
comparatively modern Passion Play, the original form of 
which dates from 1816, having been adapted and ar- 
ranged by a linen weaver, one Paul Groellhesel. The 
recent revivals, however, date from 1891. 

In 1893 and the following year many thousand spec- 
tators flocked to this out-of-the-way village to witness 
the performances. It is intended at stated intervals to 
give a certain number of representations commencing on 
Whitsun Day this year. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Adminis- 
tration Deutscher Bihmerwaldbund, Héritz, Budweis, 
Bohemia. In the meantime a very complete set of 
lantern slides has been prepared, taken from all the 
published photographs of the piece itself, the theatre, 
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several of the characters in the play, together with 
scenes and tableaux. These may be obtained on hire 
with accompanying lecture notes from the Lantern 


Bureau, 29, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. After this year? 


it is quite possible that the play will not be acted 
again at Horitz till 1899; at any rate, this was spoken of 
last year, at the conclusion of the performances, as being 
most probable. The picture of the tableau of the Cruci- 
fixion in the preceding page is a photograph, not of the 
Horitz play, but of a representation which last year had} 


great vogue in Germany. Herr Schmitz of Dusseldortf 
hit upon the happy idea of utilising the churches of the 


Fatherland for the display of tableaux of scenes in sacred} 
history. It is a new and popular and useful form of 
church work. The leading people in a parish place 
themselves in Mr. Schmitz’s hands; he provides the} 
dresses, etc., and tableaux, which deeply impress the 
beholder, are the result. 

The “‘ Passion Oratorio,” by Dechant H. Fidelis Miillcr, 
the celebrated composer of sacred oratorios, has enjoy cil 
a triumphant reception in over one hundred and twe) ty 
towns already. During its most recent representation at 
Salzburg, under the active presidency of the Archbish«p, 
Dr. Katchthaler, and the co-operation of the leadiug 
townspeople and local choirs, the gigantic dimensions of 
the celebrated Marble Hall of the Imperial Palace prov « 
inadequate to accommodate all applicants for admiss’ on 
to the six performances. The tableaux vivants, with thoi 
scenic accessories illustrating the principal epochs of thi 
oratorio, are chaste, dignified, and of highest artis‘ic 
merit. Thoughts and feelings interpreted through ‘li 
language of Dechant Miiller’s sweet, pathetic music :.1% 
free from any shortcomings of- individual expressi. 
defects so frequently marring the harmony in Pass on 
Plays. Amidst the elevating strains cf glorious mu-ic 
in the production of which the heart guided the eom- 
poser’s pen, the tableaux appear before the gaze of ili 
spellbound audience like visions from higher spheres 
producing an overwhelming and indelible impress 01 
upon every heart. The Grand Ducal Court at Darinst:d 
honoured with its presence the representation of Dech:ut 
Miiller’s oratorio, “ St. Elizabeth,” performed by memb-r 
of the highest Darmstaclt society. 

To introduce Dechant Miiller’s oratorios into England 
the same plan will be adopted which has worked s 
admirably on the Continent, upheld their high standard 
inereased their fame, and extended their sphere of practi 
cai usefulness. The active co-operation of committecs i 
solicited, which are to consist of local gentry, clergy, 21 
leading townspeople. Local choirs, and the best loca 
talent amongst ladies and gentlemen, are to be enlist«( 
to be assisted by professional aid whenever fou: 
requisite. The tableaux will be arranged by the wel 
known specialist, Dr. H. W. Schmitz, historical paint 
of Diisseldorf. With the aid of his unique collectiol 
of costumes and appropriate scenic accessories, | 
will produce ensembles hitherto unattained in tli 
country. 

The net proceeds of all performances are destined fn 
church, school or charitable requirements, which throug! 
out the Continent have been benefited by these means t 
the extent of many thousand pounds already. All pial 
ticulars will be furnished by Mr, A. Strauss-Collil 
15, Copthall Avenue, London, F.C. 
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JHE PENNY POETS. 








A FRIENDLY LEAD 


HE project, which I announced in the last number 
of the Review, of publishing the masterpieces of 
English literature in the form of penny weekly 

booklets, has attracted widespread attention, and has 
elicited a unanimous chorus of approval and commenda- 
tion. So notable have been the expressions of opinion from 
the most distinguished personages of the Empire, as to 
lead me to make a special preface to the first number of 
the Masterpiece Library, whieh contains the whole of 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” and all his other 
poems with one or two inconsiderable exceptions. Thirty- 
two pages of introductory comment are devoted to the 
portraits and autographs of those persons who. have 
given the enterprise their imprimatur. As the intro- 
duction of these thirty-two pages increases the cost of the 
production of the first number beyond the cost which | 
will receive for selling it, I shall strictly limit the 
numbers printed to 100,00U. Those who desire Macan- 
lay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome” after the first 100,000 
have been sold will have to buy it without the portraits 
and autographs which accompany the first edition. The 
Masterpiece Library is cledicated to Her Royal and 
Imperial Majesty the Empress Frederick, whose auto- 
graph portrait forms the frontispiece to the set. ‘Then, 
after a preface, follow the portraits and autographs of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Lord Spencer, Lori 
Wolseley, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Balfour, the Bishop 
of Peterborough, the Dean of Canterbury, also John 
Burns, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. Walter Besant, Sir 
John Lubbock and Mr. William Watson. The last page 
of the thirty-two is devoted to brief extracts from the 
letters of contemporary poets welcoming the attempt 
which is being made to popnlarise the popular poetry of 
our language by producing it ata price whieh places it 
within the reach of every cottager. The following are 
some of the letters which I have received in com- 
mendation of the publication of the “ Penny Poets”: 
W. FE. GLADSTONE. 

Your design to publish, as you describe, all the publications 
of a proper order that are lawfully at your command, seems to 
me a design of great public spirit, with every title to the 
success that I heartily wish for it. 

THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

[ congratulate you on your “ Penny Pocts.” Horne tried 
being a farthing poet. This was not altogether a success. But 
your new series is bountiful enough. and adds another to the 
lavish opportunities for self-education that the present day 
affords, 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

Tam much obliged to you for sending me a copy of Lord 
Macaulay’s Poems, being the first number of the issue of the 
“Penny Poets” which you are contemplating. I hope you 
will be very suceessful in this enterprise. If you are, it will 
be the most efficient agency that has yet been devised for 
making our best literature familiar to the mass of the nation. 

LORD WOLSELEY. 

Lam very glad to hear from you again, end to find from 
your letter that you are still busy in trying to do work that 
will be of benefit to your own generation. I wish you every 
possible suecess in your latest venture, “ The Masterpiece 
Library.” The specimen you sent me, that of “The Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” is admirably printed and well brought out. 
You could not, in my opinion, have begun with any book of 
ballads more likely to import a healthy spirit into the minds 
of the young generation, than “The Lays of Ancient Rome” 





BY LEADING MEN. 


bv Macaulay. They breathe of patriotism and a high sense 
of honour throughout, which make one feel that Macaulay 
drew more upon his own love of country and feelings towards 
the United Kingdom than he did even upon his fertil 
imagination. To bring such a book within the reach of every 
man who has a penny to spare, is of itself a remarkable event, 
not only in your own life, but in the time in which we live 
LORD SPENCER, 

The “Penny Pocts” is an admirable idea. I like No. 1 
immensely. I shall send it to the Chaplain of the Fleet, and 
[ doubt not he will take copies of it for our ship-libraries. 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, CHAIRMAN OF LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 

[I congratulate you upon your id publishing a new 
series of “ Penny Poets,” comprising the best of the works of our 
forty-eight greatest poets. The circulation of healthy and 
improving literature, in contrast to the impure and sensational 
products of certain newspapers and periodieals, is a task wel! 
worthy of your energy and power. But such 
literature, if i is to form part of a cheap but permanent 
library for those whose love of reading is in excess of their 
resources, must comprise the gems of tiie masters of prose and 
poetry, and your early selection of Macaulay, Scott, Lowell 
and Byron, proves your recognition of this fact. 


’ or 


organising 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
The publication of standard literature at a very che ap rate 
is‘an undertaking with which every one must sympathise. 
Your first issue of the “Penny Poets” seems to me in typ 


and paper to be superior to the German series to 
refer, and which I tind illegible. 
THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 

I think that your plan is entirely admirable. Ihave alw 
regarded the great poets as the best as well as the most 
chanting of moral teachers. 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON. 

I sympathise most heartily with the aim of’ your enterprise, 
and should be glad if I could do anything in mv humble 
degree to contribute to its suecess. I will lose no time in laying 
your proposal before my publisher, and if he (Mr. John Lane) 
and the Messrs. Macmillan have no objection, inv own inelina- 
tion, so far as I can see at present, would certainly be to 
co-operate with you in what seems to me 2 very laudable and 
admirable preject which you sketch in your letter. Permit 
me to congratulate you upon having led off so effectively with 
Macaulay’s “ Lays.” : 

Following up this suggestion of Mr. Watson’s, I wish 
to say that I shall be very glad to hear from friends and 
sympathisers in any part of the country who will be 
disposed to undertake to bring the Penny Poets under 
the attention of their neighbours. I would especially 
appeal to teachers and those interested in the education 
of the young. It is, as Mr Walter Besant says, those 
whom our Board Schools are turning out by the 
hundreds of thousands to whom we have to look for our 
reading public of the future. Writing on this subject in 
his weekly letter to the Queen, Mr. Walter Besant says :— 

Mr. Stead, who is a man of immense fecundity in ideas, is 
making an experiment in popular literature which I, for one: 
shall watch with great interest. He says to the people: 
“Every man ought to have lis own library of books, which he 
can take down and real when he pleases. He must, therefore, 
buy books. I will provide for him a library of the best books 
at @ price which he can afford.” He does so. He is going to 
issue Penny Classics, and he begins with Macaulay's “ Lays 
of Ancient Rome.” The working man, you sce, cannot 
possibly afford to buy books at their ordinary price; indeed, 
one must have an income pretty well up in the hundreds 
before books can be bought, exeept very rarely. Can we 
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expect a man. with a wife and half a dozen children and 
five and twenty sliillings a week, to buy books at even'a 
shilling a volume, to say nothing of two shillings or six 
shillings? A penny he can-manage, perhaps, if the book is 
brought under his notice, and if he can be made to desire it. 
I -do not, however, expect that the working men themselves 
will. grasp at this chance. They are conservative in their 
habits, and in the disposition of their expenditure the purchase 
of a book seldom occurs to them. My. chief hope lies inthe 
boys and girls, of. whom we turn out thousands into the world 
every year, equipped at least with a knowledge of reading as 
an art, and perhaps as a diversion. At present they spend 
their pennies on the novelette and on the penny books of 
adventure. - Will- they be persuaded to prefer Macaulay and 
Scott ? * 

That depends very largely upon whether or not they 
can be induced to read these masters of our literature. 
In this connection I am glad to know that in one 
English county steps are being taken by the secretary of 
the Technical Education Committee to offer prizes for 
the best essays written by scholars who have subscribed 
to the’Penny Poets. My original idea was to secure the 
support of teachers in our schools, and for this purpose I 
offer a prize of a presentation volume to the best essayist 
in any..school from which I receive orders for twelve 
copips of the Penny Poets per week. Full particulars 
will bé forwarded to any teacher who is willing to enter 
into this competition. Of course I have no objection, 
anl in -fact would very much prefer, if the. task. of 
organising the prizes were undertaken by alocal body. - 

A young man in the Eastern counties has written to me 
asking for ;permission to canvass for the villages in the 
centre of which he lives—a permission which I gladly 
accorded him. Ishall be glad to hear from other persons 
who may Wish to do the same. : 

I cannot insist too strongly upon the fact that nine 
persons out of every ten now living in England at this 
moment have never read’““'The Lays of Ancient Rome,” 
atid have never so much as even dipped into the great 
reservoir of pure literature which is dammed up in our 
libraries, ‘and which has hitherto been denied in places 
where free libraries did not exist to those who could not 
aftord fo spend aday’s wages upon books. The emphatic 
words of the new Dean of Canterbury, who declares that 
tlie great poets are the best moral teachers, indicate the 
moral and spiritual side of the circulation of the great 
poets among the masses of the people. 

A reference to, Lord Wolseley’s letter, quoted above, 
will show that our foremost general takes the same view 
of the patriotic value of Macaulay’s “ Lays.” To incul- 
cate patriotism, to quicken the sense of duty, and to 
familiarise the mind of youth with the heroism of self- 
sacrifice—to do these things is to do good work, and 
hence I am not surprised that one of the adult schools 
in the neighbourhood of London has decided to adopt 
Macaulay's “Lass” as the book for t!cir study this 
summer. ‘It would be well if the leaders of adult schools 
throughout the country would show a similar apprecia- 
tion of the impor‘ance of pure literature of the first class. 

I propose to publish the “Lays” on Thursday, May 80th. 


‘The initial number will contain ninety-six pages of 


illustrations and letferpress, the whole neatly bound in 
a leatherette cover. After the first edition of 100,000 have 
been disposed of, the portrsits and autographs, which 
constitute a unique collection, will be sold separately at 
one penny, while “The Lays of Ancient Rome” will be 
sold without the introductory chapter. Orders will be 
attended toin the order of booking. 

To circulate the masterpieces of our greatest poets 
throughout the country by the hundred thousand cannot 


OF REVIEWS. 


fail but to rouse interest in the poets themselves. Ihave 
therefore determined to issue every month a shilling 
portfolio containing a portrait gallery of the greater 
poets. portfolio will’ contain the portraits of 
four poets whose masterpieces have been. selected for 
publication in the course of the previous month. The 
first number, which will be issued at Midsummer, and 
tay now be ordered, will contain’ portraits of 
, Scott, Burns, and Lowell. Each of these 
8 quarto size, printed on tinted paper. The 
are chosen from the best extant, and 
them will be passed four or five times 
the press. Probably few of our readers 
‘idea of the difficulty of obtaining authentic 
of our poets, even of those who have died 
iis present century. It is not very creditable to 

ism that at the present moment most of the por- 
ish poets for sale in our shops are of German 
Our rait Gallery will be completed in twelve 
a either be bound in a handsome album, or they 

wed and hung on the walls. They will consti- 
popular portrait gallery the like of which is not 
at to be obtained. 


























at pl 

mder, to leave no stone unturned to stimulat» 
our ¢lassic® literature, with every monthly number of 
the 8. Portrait Gallery will be given away a volume 
of two hium to two hundred and fifty pages, strongly 
bound'in eléth, containing the masterpieces of the poets 
whose ‘appear in the portfolio. For instance, 
with the first number of the Portrait Gallery will be given 


“bound volume containing all Macaulay’: 
poems, ; “Marmion,” Byron’s “Childe Harold’; 
ric. the selected poems of James Russel! 
Lowell. ie book, which will not be sold without the 
portraits,’ will contain more feading of a better quality 
than has éver been offered to the public in a bound 
volume’ at @ shilling. I need not say—what every pub- 
lisher in London will only too readily confirm—that this 
series can hardly be regarded as a profitable enterprise 
from a business point of view. I can indeed only escap: 
a considerable loss by achieving a success from the point of 
view of ¢i tion which has never been achieved befor: 
by any p ion of like nature. But if those of my 
readers who agree. with me that it is difficult to confer » 
greater boon upon a human being than to give him a 
taste for reading good books will but co-operate with me 
in bringing the existence of the Penny Posts to the’ know- 
ledge of their friénds and ‘neighbours, I have no doubt 
but that we Shall see a development of appreciation for 
good reading among our people, both at home and abroad, 
the like of which we have never even dreamt of. 





Or Passion Plays there seems to be no end. We notice 
elsewhere the Passion Play at Horitz, Bohemia, and this 
summer there is.to be a renewal of the Passion Play per- 
formance at Selzech, in Switzerland. Selzech is a hamlet 
of 1,500 inhabitants, and in 1893 it gave a representation 
of the Passion Play with considerable acceptance. The 
play will be performed on June 23rd and 30th; July 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th; and August 4th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 
and 23rd. . Two. hundred of the natives of the village 
take part in the representation. Admission to the theatre 
varies:from two to eight francs, in which 1200 persons can 
be accommodated.. Those who wish to visit the Selzech 
will do well to take with them, for purposes of com- 
parison, the German and English books of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play, published in “The Story that 
Transformed the World,” at the Review or Reviews 
office ; price 2s. 6d. 
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52 erat MR. SMURTHWAYT :—“ This,” they tell me, 

“is a fiction mouth ”—as witness the following list 

of the volumes which have been selling best :— 

The Womin Who Did By Grant Allen. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat: Tales chiefly of Galloway. By the 
Rev. 8. R. Crockett. 

Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Honour of Savelli. By S. Levett Yeats. 

Tie Decline and Fall of Napoleon. By Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P. 

The Works of Tobias Smollett. 


And it is imaginative work certainly which, among new 
publications, has most held the attention. There has 
been Mr. Zangwill’s “‘ The Master,” so long expected, and 
a new collection of Galwegian stories by Mr. Crockett, 
“Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” besides new books of varying 
length by Mr. C. E. Raimond and Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 
Next month, no doubt, will see the balance adjusted 
and the novel deposed. In the meantime “The Woman 
Who Did” is the sole representative, among books 
“most in demand,’ of the “sex novel”; while the pre- 
sence, second on the list, of Mr. Crockett’s collection 
shows that the boom in Scottish fiction has not seriously 
abated. “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” too, has leapt into 
new vigour-—an immediate result of bringing it out as 
the first volume of a new edition of all Mr. Hardy's 
novels—a sort of definitive edition which has come none 
toosoon. ‘ Tess” has been thoroughly revised, and 
Mr. Hardy has written a new preface, and drawn a key 
map of the whole of Wessex, while the volume, one of 
the most handsome that Messrs. Osgood have published, 
also contains a new etched portrait of the author, and 
two etched views by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn. Another 
West Country story that is selling, but pitched in 
far less strenuous a vein, is Mr. Raymond's pretty, 
idyllic “ Tryphena in Love”; and, to show the variety 
of readers’ tastes nowadays, Mr. Levett Yeats’s ‘‘ The 
Honour of Savelli’ has a place. It is an Italian 
historical novel in the manner of Mr. Weyman. 
I sent it you two or three months ago with a warm 
recommendation, I remember That Smollett’s - novels 
should suddenly have come again into prominence is sur- 
prising at first sight. It is because two new editions have 
appeared simultaneously ; so possibly more people have 
bought him than will read him. Mr. Srintsbury edits one 
edition (Gibbings), and to the first volume of ‘‘ Roderick 
Random ”—which is in three volumes altogether—adds 
an excell -nt critical introduction to all Smollett’s work. 

Mr. Frank Richards illustrates the stories---wel on the 
whole; while typographically, and as far as the binding 
goes, the little volumes could not be improved. The 

other edition marks the inclusion of Smollett in Bohn’s 

Novelists’ Library (Bell). Here the illustrations are 

the originals by Cruikshank ; a bibliography is added to 

each story by Mr. Isaacs; and the edition is spread over 

fur less, although considerably larger, volumes, a fact 

which will be to most people a commendation. But for 

daintiness of appearance you will prefer the edition 

Mr. Saintsbury edits. 

The first book you will come across this month is a 
literary curiosity in its way. You know Madame Novikoff 
well, and have often admired the trenchant severity 
with which she has wieldel her patriotic pen in 
defence of the intere tz of Russia, and of a good under- 
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standing with England. Hence you will naturally be 
interested in the little book which she has published on 
the eve of her departure to Russia. It is entitled 
“Christ or Moses: Which?” (Williams and Norgate)— 
a telling title, but one which hardly indicates the exact 
nature of the book. It is in reality the translation of a 
German pamphlet compiled by a friend of Madame Novi- 
koff’s many years ago, in which he subjected the evidence of 
the Old Testament Scriptures to a very close examination 
in order to ascertain how far it could be said that the 
Jews had any faith in the immortality of the soul. 
Madame Novikoff’s view is that the Jews fiom Moses 
downwards were materialisis through and through, and 
that not a Jew of them all was ever able to rise to the 
conception of a persistent individual soul surviving the 
dissolution of the body. Her pamphlet, which has as 
frontispiece a beautiful picture of Jesus wearing the 
crown of thorns, by the Russian artist Asta‘eff, who has 
made the portraiture of the Man of Nazareth the pre- 
oceupation of his lifetime, can hardly fail to command 
universal attention and create a deep and wide interest. 
It is published with that intent, and Madame Novikoff has 
been fortunate enough to secure from Mr. Gladstone an 
expression of his belief on the subject. It will interest 
you to know that Mr. Gladstone does not believe that 
man is immortal, but that immortality is a kind of divine 
grace given to some and denied to others. But you will 
read the beok for yourself. I hope that next month I 
shall have a second edition to send you, in which the 
type will be a little larger and the book more of a book 
and less of a pamphlet than at present. 

It is rather a large box of books this month, for, in 
pursuance of my promise, I have included all the most 
important new editions of standard books which have 
been published the last two ortiree months. They keep 
tumbling over one another’s heels, so I thought it best 
not to send them at once, for fear that even a month should 
see them superseded. But, first, I had hb tter point out the 
regular new books. In history, the late Professor Froude’s 
‘“ English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century ” (Longmans) 
is the most important. It is made up of lectures delivered 
in Oxford during 1893 and 1894, and its theme is, of 
course, the seamen who served against the Armada, “ the 
poor Protestant adventurers,” to quote Mr. Froude’s final 
peroration, ‘ who fought throvgh that perilous week in 
the English Channel, and saved their country and their 
country’s liberty” Side by side with these lectures 
I have slipped in two kindre books—Robert Southey’s 
“English Seamen: Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish” (Methuen). a series of valuable papers by 
Southey which it has been left to Mr. David Hannay to 
resuscitate; and “ The Lives and Voyages of the Famous 
Navigators Drake and Cavendish ” (Blackie), a sixteen- 
penny volume in the exceedingly cheap School and Home 
Libracy. A volume which will take your eye for its 
unusual beauty of* appearance is the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott’s “ The Tragedy of Fotheringay ” (Black), 

a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the lite 
and death of Mary Queen of Scots, “founded on the 
journal of D. Bourgoing, physician to Mary Queen of 
Scots and on unpublished MS. documents.” The rather 
famous Blairs portrait, in an admirable reproduction, is 
the frontispiece of the volume. Then you have Mr. 
Walker Stephens’s “The Life and Writings of Turgot, 
Comptruler-General of France, 1774-6” (Longmans), a 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN ASTAFIEFF, TROITZA, NEAR Moscow. 


(Reproduced from Madame Novikoff’s “ Christ or Moses: Which? ’") 
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work of historical biography that cannot be said to be 
superfluous when it is known that the only other bio- 
graphy of Turgot was published in London in 1797. To 
English students of the period this is an invaluable 
yolume, and one that you will welcome. Lord Wolseley’s 
“The Decline and Fall of Napoleon” that I sent you 
last month, has a place on the list of books “ most in 
demand.” I send now ayother volume of the same series, 
the Pall Mall Magazine Library—Lord Roberts’s “ ‘The 
Rise of Wellington ” (Low), a companion work in every 
way, and one likely to havea similar popularity. Another 
book I include, because of its English interest, although I 
do not generally send you French publications,is M. Grand- 
Carteret’s “‘ Napoléon en Images: Estampes Anglaises 
(Portraits et Caricatures)” (Firmim-Didot, Paris), a rather 
elaborate work on the British.caricatures, of Napoleon, 
illustrated by nearly a hundred and fifty engravings 
from the original prints. 

In religious history I have..two books for you, and in 
history of a miscellaneous character two more. Dr. 
Allan Menzies’ “History of Religion”. (Murray) is 
necessarily, considering its size, a somewhat brief. sketch 
of its subject. To provide an. adequate account 
of primitive religions, beliefs and practices,: and of 
the origin and character. of. the-great. systems, in some 
four hundred pages,.is a difficult undertaking, . But the 
book is readable and- handy for reference. . Mx. Richard 
Heath has only fifteen: years for his province in his 
“ Anabaptism from its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at 
Mister, 1521-1536” (Alexander and . Shepheard). 
The miscellaneous histories are, -Mr.. G,. A, Sekon’s 
capital “History of the Great Western Railway” 
(Digby), a sketch rather of the development of the 
broad gauge, of which Mr. Sekon isa determined 
advocate, than of the Great Western Railway to the 
present day; and Mr, William Pole’s “The Evolution of 
Whist ” (Longmans). . I.do. not remember whether you 
are a Whist player, but this book of Mr. Pole’s is of the 
sort “which no gentleman's library should be without.” 

You will find a volume in the now familiar livery in 
which Professor Pearson’s “ National Life and Character ” 
and Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolution” were first published. 
[ refer to Dr. Henry Dyer’s “ The Evoiution of Industry” 
(Macmillan), which, capable thongh it is, is hardly likely to 
repeat the sensation made by-those books. Dr. Dyer is no 
pessimist. Considering the present century “a probationary 
epoch, or era of beginnings,” he is of the opinion that the 
“common components ” of the present day labour move- 
ment “ are developing an organisation which will meet the 
conditions necessary for efficiency and for the welfare of 
the community.”’ To ‘support him in this encouraging 
prophecy he produees witnesses innumerable, A rather 
more business-like book is ‘‘ Aspects of the:Social Problem ” 
(Macmillan), a series of papers combining “ trained 
observation in the social field, with reasonable theory,” 
which Mr. Bernard Bosanqnet has edited. ‘There are 
eighteen papers in all—some by the editor himself 
and some by Mr. C. 8S. Loch and others—of which 
nine have already appeared in the reviews. It is a 
cheap book obviously destined to provide ammunition 
in many an electoral contest in the near future. You 
will find its calm, sensible papers very useful for refer- 
ence. The late Thomas Hill Green’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Principles of Political Obligation” (Longmans) is more 
abstract and historical in its interest. Practically the 
book is a reprint, with a brief supplement, of a portion of 
Professor Green’s philosophical works. It contains a 


chapter on the different senses of the term “ Freedom,” 
and is now issued as “the best conceivable” text-book 
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“ for a projected course of instruction on political theory.” 
It is odd to see the Grey of “ Robert Elsmere” the guide 
of a young generation of politicians. Then you will find a 
new and very useful series of Lord Brassey’s “ Papers 
and Addresses” (Longmans), dealing this time with 
Imperial Federation and Colonization, from 1880 to 1894. 
The editors have so arranged and added to Lord 
Brassey’s papers that the book is almost, as they say, 
“a history of the Colonial Question during a period of 
rapid and very important development.” I send also a book 
hailing from America, Mr, F. D. Greene’s “ The Armenian 
Crisis in Turkey: the Massacre of. 1894, its Antecedents 
and Significance ” (Putnams); and you will be glad, I am 
sure, to notice that my American Editor, Dr. Albert 
Shaw’s invaluable, “ Municipal Government in Great 
Britain” (Unwin), has found an English publisher. 
Odd it: is that it should be left to a citizen of the States 
to present so cléar a picture of English municipal 
methods, and -to, get together, for the first time in an 
accessible form, so many. useful facts. 

In biography of a literary kind nothing is likely to be 
more interesting this spring than the two volumes in 
which Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge publishes “ The 
Letters .of Samuel: Taylor ‘Coleridge ” (Heinemann 
volumes containing: many letters, never before published, 
te, Southey, Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, and John 
Murray, and throwing no inconsiderable light on the 
character ‘of the poet. The. portraits in the volumes 
are not their least interesting feature. Then to the cheap 
and deservedly popular, Great Writers Series, Mr. Francis 
Espinasse has added a “ Life of Ernest Renan” (Scott) ; 
and.a new edition. has appeared,.none too soon, of “ Men 
and Women of the Time” (Routledge). With all its 
faults, both of. commission and of omission, this is an 
invaluable. book of reference. 

Now for essays and literary criticism generally. Th 
book yot will most welcome is, I think, Mr. A. J. Butler’s 
unusually good translation of the “ Select Essays of Saint- 

3euve, Chiefly Bearing on English Literature” (Arnold), 
in Which the style of the original is as well retained as it 
is ever likely to. be in a translation. And the essays 
selected are. of the best.. They include ‘“ What is a 
Classic ?” “ Of a Literary Tradition,” and the papers on 
Lord Chesterfield, Cowper, Gibbon, Bonstetten and Gray, 
and M. Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” It isa 
volume you will place near Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in 
Criticism.” In “ The Elizabethan Hamlet ”( Mathews), Mr. 
John Corbin hasbeen at pains to study “ Hamlet’s” sources, 
and Shakespeare’s environment, with the object of showing 
“that the mad scenes had a comic aspect now ignored ;” 
and as his essay has.the-advantage of a commendatory 
introduction by the new Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford, Mr. York Powell, it is sure to win attention. But 
the “truth” is not nearly so new as the Professor and 
Mr. Corbin seem to think. Other critics have constantly 
pressed home the fact, in regard to “Hamlet” and other 
plays, “that the sixteenth century andience’s point of 
view, and, of necessity, the playwright’s treatment of his 
subject, were very different from ours of to-day in many 
matters of mark.” And while we are on the subject of 
the theatre I had better mention Mr. William Archer’s 
“ Theatrical ‘ World’ of 1894” (Scott), a reprint, with the 
addition of an index, of his Wor/d theatrical criticisms for 
the past year. Mr. Archer is almost the only critic 


worthy of sustained attention. The most trivial farce 
seems to suggest to him something worth writing. In an 


abstract sort of way you will be interested in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s introduction to this volume, a brief but 
suggestive consideration of the part that finance plays 
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in crippling artistic enterprise in theatrical management. 
In “ Thackeray: a Study ” (Macmillan), Mr. Adolphus 
Alfred Jack flashes his critical sword to some purpose, 
for his “study” of Thackeray’s work and character, 
if not wonderfully illuminative, is always bright 
and interesting.: For the rest; in this ‘section’ you 
will find two volumes of essays reprinted: from the 
Fortnightly and North American Reviews, by “ Ouida” 
and Mr. W. H. Mallock respectively. “ Ouida’s ” collec- 
tion is called simply “ Views and Opinions” (Methuen), 
and is to all intents and purposes a very unreasoned 
shriek against the present social state. She dedicates 
her book to Mr. Mallock, whose own volume is more 
pretentiously entitled “Studies of Contemporary Super- 
stition ” (Ward and: Downey), displaving him once again 
as a clever man lacking entirely the sense of humour. 1t 
contains, inter alia, the series of papers on “ Fabian 
Economics.” < 

’ Among miscellaneous literature you have an excellent 
little pocket, botany book of an elementary kind in Mr. 
Edward Step’s “Wayside and Woodland Blossoms” 
(Warne), an unfailing guide to all British wild flowers 
you or your children are likely to come across on your 
rambles. The process of identification is aided by 
coloured plates of some hundred and fifty species. 
The little manual will prove a good stepping-stone to the 
more scientific floras of Hooker and Bentham. I must 
only briefly ‘mention the rest. Mr. Francis Walker's 
“Letters of a Baritone” (Heinemann) is published with the 
laudable desire “ to make easier for others ” the way which 
for the author was fraught with difficulties; Mr. Thomas 
Farrow’s “ The Money-lender Unmasked ” (Roxburghe 
Press) describes and exposes in popular style the methods 
adopted by the majority of money-lenders in the ordinary 
course of their business ;-Dr. Yorke Davies’s “ Health 
and Condition in the Attive and Sedentary ” (Lew) is a 
new edition of a popular work, whose object is 
sufficiently explained in the title; and Mr. Charles 
Eyre Pascoe’s “London of To-day” (Hazell) is 
the eleventh annual edition of an_ illustrated 
record and handbook to London and its amuse- 
ments. You know your London, but to the visitor 
who does not ‘“ London of To-Day,” will be invaluable. 
Finally, to the Library of Humour “The Humour of 
Russia ” (Scott) has been added. I advise you to turn at 
once to the short farcical story by Dostoyévsky. It 
shows the author of “ Crime and Punishment” in quite 
a new light;and should make you roar with laughter. 
Further specimens of Russian humotr are by Gogol, 
Stepniak, and others. 

In theology the best I have to send you is a book from 
America—Professor Herron’s “The Chiistian State: a 
Political Vision of Christ ” (Crowell, New York), a course 
of six lectures delivered by Professor Herron in various 
churches in the States. Then you‘will be glad of the 
second ‘edition of Mr. C. L. Marson’s “ Tlie Psalnis at 
Work” (Stock), the English Church Psalter, with the 
addition ofa few notes on the use of the Psalms, and a 
reproduction of one of Durer’s pictures as froiitispiece. 

Last ' month I sent you some half-dozen books of 
science. I have only one to-day,‘ but that of some 
popular importance. Mr. Villin Marmery’s “ The Progress 
of Science: its Origin, Course, Promoters; and Results ” 
(Chapman) has the hearty recommendation of. Mr, Samuel 
Laing, and claims “to be a short but complete survey of 
scientific progress from the earliest times to 1895.” ‘ That 
Mr. Marmery is not quite’ orthodox in all matters of 
current scientific belief adds to the volume’s interest and 
perhaps to its value. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Travel and topography of one sort or another comes off 


~ rather well this month. Miss Marie Fraser's “ In Steven- 
son’s Samoa” (Smith and Elder), “a chance record,” says 
Mr. James Payn in his preface, “and therefore, in some 
respects, the more valuable of the character of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” is one of the most interesting. It has f 
‘ for-a frontispiece’ a picture of Mr. Stevenson, his family, 


and his horses at Vailima, and it gives an excellent de- 
scription of Samoan life. The Rev. W. E. Cousins’s“ Mada- 


gascar-of To-day” (R. T. S.), an illustrated sketéh of 


the -island, with chapters on its past history and present 


~ prospects, is up-to-date and efficient ; while: Miss Anne (, | 
Wilson’s “ After Five Years in India; or, Life’and Work | 


in a Punjaub District ” (Blackie), is an illustrated-account 
of native life and English government in ’a ‘secluded 
district of the Punjaub well worth reading. Three other 


books of topographical interest are the Miss Quiller-Couch’s } 


“ Ancient and Holy Wells of Cornwall” (Clark), an illus. 
trated-series of descriptions ; a handsomely illustrated new 


- edition of Lane’s “ An Account of the Mannersand Customs 


of the Modern Egyptians ” (Gardner), which, although it 
was written in Egypt as long ago as 1835; is‘still fresh 
and instructive to a high degree; and Mr. Douglas 
Sladen’s jaunty description of his Canadian tour, “On 
the Cars and Off” (Ward and Lock), a sumptuous 
volume described as “ the journal of a pilgrimage along 
the Queen’s highway to the East from Halifax‘in Nova 
Scotia to Victoria in Vancouver’s I:land,” and illustrated 
in a profuse manner that would make the fortune of a 
far less interesting book of travel. 


_. Now you can-riot among new editions of all kinds; of } 
books that are classic, and of books which, while they 
‘just missed being classic, are still worthy of reprinting. 


First, perhaps, I should mention -the issue of Daniel 
Defoe’s romances and narratives (Dent), which Mr. George 


A. Aitken has edited for the pleasant series of standard x. 


novels which is fast making the Aldine House famous 
among book-lovers. Of course, Mr. Aitken begins with 
“Robinson Crusoe”—in three volumes--but you will 
read first his summary of Defoe’s life and his estimate 
of his work. It is an excellent essay, as suggestive and 
more reliable than anything that has been written round 
Defoe’s much fought-over personality. The edition, alto- 
gether, will be in sixteen volumes, and will include all the 
“novels” and two volumes of “ miscellanies.”~ “ Duncan 
Campbell ” and ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” each in one 
volume, follow “ Robinson Crusoe.” From the same pub- 
lisher comes a new volume of that very delightful series 
of the Lyric Poets which Mr. Ernest Rhys is editing. 
The last volume was Robert Burns; the present is the 
first of two devoted to “ Lyrical Poetry from the Bible.” 
Printed on rough paper, and of a pleasant pocket size, 
this is one of the prettiest specimens of modern book- 
making I have seen, And it is well to have its contents 
so arranged. : 

Then you have one of the most readable and delight- 
ful novels of modern times in a sixpenny volume. 
I refer to “The Golden. Butterfly” (Chatto), by Mz 
Walter Besant and the late James Rice. You have 
the book, no doubt, in other editions; but I send it 
you now that you may see how well a sixpenny novel 
may be produced. And you will find two volumes of a 
reissue of the English Men of Letters series (Macmillan). 
One contains the Biographies of Milton, Goldsmith, and 
Cowper ; the other of Wordsworth, Southey, and Landor. 
In this manner the whole series is being bound up in 
kindred lots of three—an admirable idea. There never 
was a collection of books better edited and Letter arranged, 
nor so eminently satisfactory as a whole, 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 
A.C. Q.. American Catholic Quarterly Review. Fr. L. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N. Se. Natural Science. 
A.A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of Free R. Free Review. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 
Political and Social Science. G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. N. E. M. New England Magazine. 

Ant. Antiquary. G. J. Geographical Jourual. N.'1. BR New Ireland Review. 
Arch. R. Architectural Record. G.0.P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New R. New Review. 
A Arena. G. W. Good Words. New W New World. 
Arg. Argosy. G. T. Great Thoughts. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 
As. Asclepiad. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. N. A. R. North American Review. 
&Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. D. Our Day. 
Ata. Atalanta. H. Hum@uitarian. 0. Outing. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. kL Idler. P. E. F. - Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. L. Index Library. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. Phil. R. Philosophical Keview. 
Black: Blackwood’s Magazine. I. R. Investors’ Review. QF Poet-Lore. 
BT. J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir, E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P. R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Bkman. Bookman. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
B. Borderland. Jew.Q. Jewish Quarterly. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychica? 
Gal. R. Calcutta Review. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Research. 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J. Micro, Journa] of Microscopy Psychol R. Psychological Review. 
oF. ™ Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q.J.Econ, Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
¢.S.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R. A.S. Journal of the Ruyal Agricultural Society. Q. R. Quarterly Review. 
Cas. } Cassier’s Magazine. J. R. C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. Quiver. 
c. W. Catholic World. J. R. U. Journal of the Royal United Servite K.R.R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
¢. M. Century Magazine. S.I. Institution. Rel. Reliquary. 
0. J. Chambers’s Journal. Jur. R. Juridical Review. %. C. Review of the Churches. 
Char. R. Charities Review. K. 0. King’s Own. t. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
Chaut. Chautauquan. K. Knowledge. t. R. Aus. Review of Reviews (Australasia). 
Ch.Mis.1. Church Missionary Intelligencer. L. H. Leisure Hour. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Libr. Library, Se. G. Science Gossip. 
C, R. Contemporary Review. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Se. P. Science Progress. 
OG Cornhill. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Luc. Lucifer. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
DR. Dublin Review. Lud. M.  Ludgate Illustrated Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. McC. McClure’s Magazine. Str. Strand Magazine. 
Roop: R. Economic Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sanday at Home. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 
Ba. R. A. Educational Review, America. Med. M. Medical Magazine. T. B. Temple Bar. 
Hd. R. LL. Educational Review, London. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Th. Theatre. 
¥ . M. Engineering Magazi: 1e. M. E. Merry England. Think Thiuker. 

1. English Historical Review. Mind Mind. U.S. M. United Service Magazine. 
KL English Illustrate! Magazine. Min. Minster. W.R. Westminster Review. 
Ex. Expositor. Mis. R Missionary Review of the World. W. M. Windsor Magazine. 
Ex. T. Expository Times. Mon. Monist. W.#H. Woman at Home. 
FL. Folk-Lore. M. Month. ¥.R: Yale Review. 
FR. Fortnightiy Review. M. P. Monthly Packet. » me * Young Man. 
2 Forum. Nat. R. Natioval Review. Tow, Young Woman. 


Africa (see also Missions, Morocco) : 


*Beira, Zambesia, A. C. Ross ou, Scot G M, Apr. 


Backwater of Life, by James Payn, C, May. 


Balfour’s (A. 


J.) ** Feundations of Belief,’ 


"QR. Apr. 





Sketches in North Africa, by 'T. Kay, Man Q, Apr. 
Count Gétzen’s Journey across I quatorial Africa, G J, Apr. 
Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon, by Miss Balfour, Nat R, May. 
Agriculture, (see also Conteuts of /uurna: of the Royal Agricultural Society) : 
Perish Agriculture! Q R, Apr. 
Allen’s (Grant) Novel ‘* The Woman Who Did,” Mrs. Fawcett on, C R, May. 


Altman, Rocky Mountains, Mrs. Laban E. Smith on, Fp L, May. 
America : The Conque st of Arid America, W. E. Smythe on, C M, May. 
American Literature: The Healthful Tone for American Literature, by 


R. Burton, F, Apr. 
Ampthill, C. Wynn W illiams on, W R, May. 
Anarchism, J. Forster on, P M Q, Apr. 
Anderida ; a Mediwval Str. nghold, by A. W. Beckett, G M May. 
Apathy and ry G T, May. 
Are, Joau of, Q R, / 

Mrs. Southwood Hilt. on, NC, May. 

Recollections of Joan of Arc, by L. de a Harp, May. 

The False Pucelle, Andrew L ang on, N C, ¥ 
Archwology, see Contents of Bye-Gones, iia Scots Lore. 

Atchitecture (see also Contents of Architectural Record): 
Recent Architecture in France, B. Ferree on, Eng M, Ap.. 

St. Sophia and Byzantine Buil ling, E R, Apr. 

Armies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, United Service Magazine): 

Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign, by General Sir E. Wood, P M M, May. 
gas Germany’s Tribute to Arminius, M. R. Sanford on, N E M, 
Artine, King, Literature of, L Q, Apr. 

Astronomy : 

What the Stars are Made of, by G. P. Serviss, Chaut, Apr. 

Mars, I. Lowell on, A M, May 
+Notes on a Solar Photograph by E. W. Maunder, K, May. 

Australia : 

The Underground Rivers of Australia, R. H. Wallace on, K QO, May. 

Autographs, G. B. Mill on; AM, May. 


Salmond, Prof. S. D. F., on, Crit R, Apr. 
‘Todhunter, M., on, W R, May. 
Wenley, R. M.,. on, Scot R, Apr. 

Ealtic and North Sea ‘ship Canal, C J, 

Bardsley, Charles Wareing, Novelist, " * ‘Redfern on, Man Q, Apr- 

Barr, Robert, C. S. Allen on, Can M, 

Barrie, J. M., D. McKinley on, P M q i 

Beards, R. E. Ingpen on, G M. May. 

Beauty, Mission of, by W. J. Dawson. Y W, May. 

Beet Si.gar Industry, America, H. S. Adams on, Cas M, Apr. 

Beggars, American, and Their Lodgings, A. F. ag on, » F, Apr. 

Belgium: The Danger in France and Belgium, Mac, 

Bengal. see under India. 

Beyle, Henri, and His Critics, by E. C. Price, Seet R, Apr. 

Bible (wee also Contents of Church Quarterly Review, ¢ i "© Magrzine 
Critical Review, Expository Times, Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 
Thinker, etc.) : 

The Bible at Home and Abroad, Q R, Apr. 
The Holy Spirit in Scripture, Science. and Life, J. Cook Fm O D, Apr. 
The Present State of the Pentatench Controv ersy, L Q, A 
, Higher Criticism as Viewed by a Liberal S holar, J. HW. loos on, A, Apr. 
3irds : 
The Migration of Birds, L Q, Apr. 
Birds of the Cliffs, by C. J. Cornish, Sun M, May. 
High Fliers and Low Fliérs, by W. W. Brown, Lipp, May. 
Nightingales and Skylarks, ‘by J. L. Allen, Cos, Apr. 
Birds of Scotland, J. H. Crawford ou, Ata, May. 
The Common Crow, by W. H. Hutson, FR, May. 
The Sea Birds of the Cape, Rev. Greswell on, G W, May. 

Bismarck, Prince, and the Prussian Mie nar uy. » by W. H. Dawson, F R, May 

Blackie, John Stuart, Mrs. Mayo on, L H, } 

Blackie’s “ Doppel-Giinger,” Prof. W. G. Malsikie on, G W, May. 

Blavatasky. Helen Petrovna, J. R. Bridge on, A, Apr. 

Blind: M. Vento’s New System of Writing fur the Bi nd, Rev. J. A. Zabm on, 

C W, Apr. 
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Books in Prison, Tighe Hopkins on, L H, M 
om! Daniel, and the Founding of Pn A by T. 
iy: 

Bosnia: Beyond the Adriatic, by Harriet « ery C M, May. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, C. Waterer on, W R, M 

Burke’s (Edward) College Days, by W. J. Hardy, NIRA 

Burnett, Mrs. Hodgson, Interviewed by Mrs. Tooley, Y W. May ; and by 
F. Dolman, C F M, May. 

Butter-Making in Denmark, Mrs. A. Tweedie on, F R, May. 

Butterflies of New England, Margaret W. Leighton on, N E M, Apr. 

Byrom, John, T B, May. 


Roosevelt,. St N, 


Canada (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine) : 
The Progress of Canada,.E R, Apr. 
Canadian Immigrants, A. Paterson on, Nat R. May. 
Capital Punishment, Abolition of, G. Rayleigh Vicars on, W R, May. 
Catholic Church (see also Contents of Catholic World and Dublin Review) : 
Lourdes, Major-General F. H. Tyrrell on, Cal R, Apr. 
Challenger Publications : 
Mill, H. R.. on, G J, Apr. 
Murray, G. R. M., on, N Se, May. 
Chaucer, Poetry of, Q R, pr. 
Children; Saturday’s Children, by Pauline W. 
China: 
The ‘* Chinese Puzzle” No Puzzle, by Col. Maurice, U S M, May. 
China and Japan, G. F. Seward on, Cos, Apr. 
China, rie and Russia, Elisee Reclus on, C R, May. 
Peking, C J, 
Our Garrison ~ ‘Tientsin, by Lt.-Col. James, US M, M-y 
China and the Bible, by Dr. W. Wright, Sun M, May. 
Christian Social Union, Bishop Westcott on, Econ R, Apr. 
Church, Dean, Ch Q, Apr; L Q, Apr. 
Church and Christianity, see Contents of Primitive 
Review. 
Church of England : 
Dr. Clifford on Religion and the State, by Dean Fremantle, C R, May. 
Convocation : Clerics at Work, Rev. M. Fowler on, Min, May. 
Churches : 
Salisbury Cathedral, Dean of Salisbury ov, Sun M, May. 
Civil War in America: 
General Sir A. Alison on, Black. ¥ 
Days in Confederate Prisons, by W. c ‘Bates, N EM, Apr. 
« Massics, see Contents of Cl 1ssical Review. 
Clough, Arthur H., and His Poetry, by Professor J. O. Murray, Hom R, Apr. 
Coleridge’s Letters, Leslie Stephen on, Nat R, May. 
Collingwood, Admiral Lord, Mac, May. 
Colonies : 
Our Colonial Empire, M.-G. Mulhall on, C R, May. 
Conciergerie, Q R, Apr. 
Conservatism of To-Day, Q R, A 
Constantinople: St. Sophia and By? zantine Building, E R, Apr. 
Cordilleras, May Crommelin on, L H, May. 
Corporal Punishment in Schools, H, May 
Craven, Mrs., Life and Letters of, E R, ~ 
Craw ford, Marion, William Canton on, Bkm May 
Cricket: Parish Cr ricket, Rev. W. K. R, Be: iford on, R R R, Apr. 
Crime (see also Prisons) : 
Crime and Enforcement of Law, H. C. 
Adolescent Eccentricity and Crime ; 
H, May. 
Cromwell, Oliver,—the Commonwealth and Protectorate, by W.° 
Morris, Scot R, Apr. 
Crows, see under Birds. 
c umberland Dialect, T. H. B. Graham on, G M. 
Cycling: The Experiences of a Lady Bicyclist, by C. Bverett Green, CFM, 


May. 


Dale, Dr. R. W., 
Forsyth, Rev. P. T., on, Sun M, May. 
Mackennal, Dr. A., on, R C, Apr. 

Rogers, Rev. J. G., on, Sun H, Mav. 

Dandelions, Dr. H. Macmillan on, S Ww, May. 

Dante, Classical Studies of, E R, : 

Daudet’s } (Alphonse) Book ** La P elite Paroisse,” Sir 


Roose, Arg, May. 


Methodist Quarterly 


Vrooman on, A, : 
Interview with De ae Winslow, 


O’Connor 


i. Douglas on, Bkman, 


May 
Davis, Richard Harding, A M, May. 
ebrutalisation of Man, Blanche Leppington on, C R, 
\ivine Right: the Right of the People, by W. S, L ye — R, May. 
Divorce, see under Marriage Laws. 
Dogs: The Bloodhound as a letective, A. Croxton Smith on, W M, Apr. 
Douglass, Frederick, J. KE. Rankin on, O D, Apr. 
Dreams: True, [ Talk of Dreams, by W. D. Howells, Harp, May. 


Easter: The Ancient English Office of the Easter Sepulchre, H. J. Feasey on, 
NC, May. 
Edgeworth, Maria, L Q, Apr. 
Education (see also Univ ernities and Contents of Educational Review, Educa- 
tional Times, Hand and Eye, Kindergarten Magazine). 
St. Leonards and Great Harrowden Hall Girls’ School, Str, Apr. 
The House of Education, Fanny L. Green on, M P, May. 
The American College, A M, May. 


_ Electricity (see also Contents of Caeser? s Magazine, Engineering Magazine): 


Will the Electric Motor Supersede the Steam Locomotive? by Joseph 
Wetzler, Serib, May. 
Counting the World by Electricity, Hon. 7 TP. Porter on, W M, Apr. 
Flephant-Catching, D. H. Wise on, Str, A 
Emerson the Philosopher of Optimism, ow T. Bradfield, P M Q Apr. 
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Engineering (see also Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineering 


Ma, me): 

Will I'the E Electric Motor Supersede the Steam Locomotive ? by Joseph 
Wetzler, Serib, May. 
English History, see Cromwell, 

Review. 
Erasmus aud the Reformation in England, Ch Q, Apr. 
Ethics, see Contents of /nternational. Journal of Etnics. 
Evolution : 
Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature, Ch Q, A 
Evolution and Heredity, Dr. KE. Symes Thowrecr | ou, = May. 
For the Beauty of an Ideal, by A. Fogazzaro, C R, 
Bonnet’s, Theory of Evolution, Prof. C. O. Whitman 4 Mon, Apr. 
Drummond’s Ascent of Man, Dr. G. P. Mains on, Hom R, Apr. 


etc., and Contents of English Historical 


Ferschke, Hermann, Edith E. Cuthell on, U § M, May. 
Fiction : 
The Métern Novel, C J, May. 
The Irresponsible Novelist, Mac, May. 
Finance (see also United States, and Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Board of 
Trade Journal, Investors’ Review): 
Money; Purchasing Power, Mrs V. W. Martin on, H, May. 
The Bimetallist Menace, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, May. 
Dialogue on Bimetallism, by L. H. Courtney, F R, May 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, C. E. D. Black on, W R, May. 
Finland, Fred. Whishaw on, Long, May. 
Fishing : 
J.P. Taylor on, Lud M, May. 
On a Shad- Float, by D. B. Fitzgerald, Lipp, Mav. 
Fitzgerald’s (Edward) Letters to Fanny Kemble, TB, May. 
Flowers, (see also Dandelions) : 
The Business of Blossoms, by Martha M. Williams, Fr L, May. 
Folk Lore, see Contents of Folk Lore. 
‘rance, (see also Architecture, Universities) : 
Some Anglo-French Problems, by J. W. Lowther, Nat R, May. 
Personal History of the Second Empire, by A. D. Van: iam, N AR, Apr. 
The Danger in France and Belgium, Mac, May. 
A French Zig-zag, by Miss B tham-Edwards, Y W, May. 
Frederick the Great; Alter Fritz, E R, Apr. 
Free Thought Crisis, S. Dewey on, W R, May. 
Friendship, F. H. P, Coste o», Free R, May. 
Froude, James A., R. Hind on, P M Q, Apr. 


Gambling: Suppression of the Lottery and,Other Gambling in America, Dr. 
Newman Smyth on, F, Apr. 
tarnett, Dr. Richard, Interviewed, G T, May. 

Geology, see Contents of Geologica! Magazine and Journal of Geology. 
Germany, Empress Frederick of, and Her Residence Friedrichshof in the 
‘Taunus Mountains, by A. . amas Str, Apr. 

Giraffe-C. Whymper on, LH. 

Goat- Hunting : Stalking the HHaple ‘erus it the Selkirks, 
Grohman, E I, May 

Golf, Henry E. Howland on, Serib, May. 

Gordon Family : The Gay Gordons, Seot R, Apr. 


by W. A. Baillie- 


Gorst, Sir John, Interviewed, C § J, May. 
Gower, Lord Ronald, Biographic val, E 1 May. 
CGireece : 


The Living Greek, by J. Irving Manatt, R R A, Apr. 

A Trip in Highland Greece, by Rev. A. W. Plant, @ W, May. 
Greenland : 

A Journey round Melville Bay, by E Astrup, G@ J, Apr. 
Guiana: Four Months of Travel in British Guiana, by G. G. Dixon, G J, Apr. 
Guises, Assassination of, H. Brown on, E H, Apr. 


Hamerton, P. G., Miss Betham-Edwards on, ¥ M, May. 
Hamilton, Lady, Mrs. R. O. Porter on, Cos, Apr. 

Hands All Round, John 0’ Neiil on, P ba M, May 

Headaches, A. 8. Eccles on, Nat R, 

Hicks, Braxton, Interviewed, C § 4 Me. 

Highways: The People’s Highways, by Prof. F. Parsons, A, Apr. 
Hogg, Quitin, Interviewed by Mrs. Tooley, Y M, May. 

Holland, Queen of, D. ‘Trelawney on, Min, May. 

Horton, 8S. Dana, Y. W. Holls on, R R A, Apr. 

Hugo, Victor, as Poet, G@ T, May. 


Ibsen, Henrik, W. J. Dawson on, Y M, May. 

India (see also Contents of Calcutta Keview): 
On the Kashmir Frontier, by Capt. F. kK. Younghusband, J R C I, Apr. 
The Permanent Settlement of Bengal, B. H. Baden- — on, E H, Apr. 
The North-West Frontier, H. Beauchamp on, F R, 


Enteric Fever: the Scourge of India, Surgeon- A ihe - Marsh on; .U S M, 
May. 
Insurance: Does Fire Insurance in the United States Cost too Much ? by George 


U. Crocker, N A R, Apr 

Ireland (see also Contents of ar Ireland Review) : 

The Localising of the Irish Police, Black, May. 

The Future of Lrish Politics, FR, 

The Emperor’s New ¢ ‘lothes ! by rf 0. “Arnold Forster, Nat R, May. 
Italy : 

“alt Revisited, by C. R W. Biggar, Can M, 

The Italy ef the-Century of Sir Thomas More, bye B. 0. Vlower, A, Apr. 

San Marino, J. L. Hurst on , Chaut, Apr. 

Poutresina, Canon Browne on, Nat R, May. 


Japan : 
Some Wanderers in Japan, by A. Parsons, Harp, May. 
Rambles iu Japan, by Canon Tristram, L H, May. 
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‘apan :—continued. 

China and Japan, by G. F. Seward, Cos, A 

England and the New Japan, W. H. W ta on, U S M, May. 

A Japanese Shrine, by Capt. A. F. Mockler- Ferry man, G M, May. 
The Imperial Family «f Japan, by Laura B. Starr, P M M, May. 


Jefferson, Joseph, W. E. Bryant on, N E M, Apr. 


Jerusalem, see under Palestine. 

Jews, (see also Contents of eg Quarterly Review 
Lhe Position of Judaism, by I. Zangwill, N A R, Apr. 

Jowett, Prof., Miss I. A. Taylor on, Long, May. 


Justice, Art of, A. Clerk on, New R, May. 


Kashmir, see under India. 

Keats’s “‘ Ole to a Nightingale,” Arg May. 

Keys: Notable Keys, by W. Cade Gall, C F M, May. 
Khilkow, Prince, K. Stalling on, Sun H, May. 
Knox, Major, Journal of, Mac, May. 

Kovalevsky, Sophie, E. W. Carter on, F R, May. 
Krakatoa Eruption, J. T. vau Gestel on, Cos, Apr. 


Labour : 
fhe Economic Cause of Unemployment, J. A. Hobson on, © R, May. 
Labour Colonies in South Australia, Rev. J. Berry on, C R, May 
Laud, Archbishop, Ch Q, Apr 
Law (see al~o Contents of /uridicul Review 
Trial by Jury, V. Yarros on, A, Apr 
LLescure, Madame de, Mrs. Andrew Crosse on, T B, May 
Liberty : 
Legitimate Liberty, 8. Barker Booth on, Free R, re Ly. 
A Socialist View of Liberty, by George Ives, H, Ma 
Libraries (see also Contents of Library 
The British Museum, Our National Library M. Sau-Léon on, Str, Apr 
L incoln, Abraham, 7 Close of Lincoln’s Career, N. Brooks on; C if, May. 
Lisle, Le onte «le, Bee. afle sur ou, A M, M 
Literature 
The Provis: ialism of Our Literature, Arthur Lynch on, Fpa2a R, May 
Pictorial Methods in Li ture, by D. S. Mellrum, Bkiman, Mas 
Littlecote, Rev A. H. Malan on, P M M, May 
Liver, Dr. A. Wilson on, Harp, May 
Livingstone, Dr. R. W. Gilder ov, © M, May. 
London : 
The Rebuilding of London, Dr. J. Parker on, E I, May. 
Loti, Pierre, L Q, Apr. 
Lourdes, see under Catholi* Church 
Lubbock, Sir John, Intervi ‘ r 
Luchu Islands and Their Inhabitants, “by Prof. B. H. Chamberlai 
Apr. 


McClure, S. S., Interviewe!, Bkman, May. 
Macgregor, ‘‘ Rob Roy,” L Q, Apr. 
Madagasvar : 
The French in Madagascar, by Capt. Pasfiell Oliver, 





G J, 


New R, May; 


USM, M: 
Mails: With ! Het Majesty’s Mails to Ireland, by E. J. Hart, Str, Ap 
Marriage : 

Some Molern Ideas about Marriage, W R, May. 

Divorce, Ch Q, ne 
May-Queen Festival, Kev. J. P. Faunthorpe on, N C, May. 
Mazzini: A Love E inode le in Mazziui’s Life, by Mdlle 

May. 
Medicine (see also Contents of Medical Muiguzine, 
Journal) : 
The Physician and the Social Question, by Dr. Paul Gibier, N A R, Apr 
The Physicians of Early New Eugiand, by May K. Champiou, N E M, 
Apr. 
Melville Bay, see under Greenland, 
Missions (see also Contents of Church Missionary Intelligencer, and Mission- 
ary Review of the Worle): 

Christianising the Niger, by Rev. T. C. Collings, Sun M, May. 

Mississippi: In Sunny Mississippi, by J. Ralph, Harp, May 
Mongolia, Russia, and China, by ElisGe Reclus, C R, May. 
Moonlight, by ‘* A Son of the Marshes,” C, May. 

Morocco: A Journey to Tafilet, by W. B. Harris, G J, Apr. 
Mountaineering in Westmoreland, by J. Foster Fraser, E I, May. 
Municipal Government (see also San Francisco) : 

Our “ Civic Reaaissance,” by Dr. A. Shaw, R R A, ‘Apr. 

oe Ownership of Public Corporations iu America, M. J. Francisco 

ov, Eng M. Apr. 

The ¢ etl of Public Service Corporations, 


Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of, by W. A. Sloane, C M, May. 
Natural History (see also Elephants, Giraffes, Birds, Butterflies, etc., and 
Co stents of Journal of Microscopy, Kn wwledge, Natural See 
Stray Leaves from the Book of Nature, by Nelly H. Wealeiath, Fr L, 





Provincial Medica! 


A. I. Foote on, Eng M, Apr. 


May. 
A Piece of Patchwork ; the Book of Nature, etz., C. Lloyd Morgan 
Mon, Apr. 
Nature and t ternity, by R. Jefferies, Long, May. 
Navies (see also Contents of the Journal of the Royal Unitel Service Institu- 
tivn, United Service Magazine): 
The Manning of the Fleet, age ol ew on, Néw R, May. 
Our Defenceless Navy, W R, 
‘Thoughts on Imperial nee by Maj r H. d’A. Breton, Black, May. 
The Future of the Torpedo in War, by Admiral P. If. Colomb, N A R, 
Apr. 
Braggadocio about the Mediterranean, W. Laird Clowes on, N C, May. 
New England, see Contents of New England Magazine. 


by Prof. 
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New Guiuea : 
Discussion of Sir Wm. Macgregor’s Paper on British New Guinea, J RC L, 
Apr. 
British New (iuinea, Sir W Macgregor on, Seot G M, Apr. 
Picturesque Papus, O. M. Spencer ou, Cos, Apr. 
Newfoundlant ia Kevokt, Eeon R, Apr. 
New York: 
The Squandering of New York’s Public Franchises; A. 
CM. May. 
A Day in the New ‘Castle Gardens,” New York, by F. 


C. Bernheim on, 
Balgarnie, E I, 
t., i Englund, ©, May. 


Nightingale > under Birds. 
Norway: ‘The Political Crisis, M. 8S. Constable on, F R, May. 
Nott, Henry, Apostle of Tabiti, Rev. R. Lovett on, Sun H, May. 








O-cupation, Robert Gr ut on, Serib, May 
Olympi: Games, A. Rankiue on, L H, May 
Opea Spaces: Loadon Piaygrounds, E. Oliver on 
Ovieut (see also India, China, Japan 

Ihe Kuropean Partners in Asia, © R, May. 
Ornaments: Curious Ornameuts, D. Trelawney on, Lud M, May. 
Oxtord, se» under Universities, 
Oyster sellers, J. D. Symon on, E I, May 


, Ata, May. 


Pa ifi Phe Growing Greatness of the Pacific, L. A. Thurston on, NAB 
Apr. 
Palestiue (see also Contents of Palestine Exploration Fund 
Sunday Morning at the Churcl of the Holy Sepulchre 
Conant on, (ae M, Apr. 





1 Jerusalem, T. 


Pantheism, Dr. He tton, A, Apr 
! New Guinea. 
sew bigging on, Man Q, Apr. 
Parliamentary Government, Hon. Hannis Taylor on, 





NAR, Ap 
A Plague on Both Your Parties! by K. Wilkinson, F R, May 


Pulse of Parliament, by J. A. Spalding, C R, May. 
Phe Uniiivation of the Liberal Party, H. H. L. Bellot on, 
Ministerialists ani Unionists, Black, May. 


Ww R, May. 








The Representative Peers of Scotland, Wm. C. Macpherson on, Seot R, 
Apr 
The (Quee eporter, M. Ma:Dovagh on, G ¥. 
Peel, Si ’reaecessors, by H. D. FR. May. 
Pflei fercr 





ium 1 Phil vais, C. G. Montefiore on, Jew Q, April. 
Philosophy, see Coutents of Men. 
Photog raphy see also Contents of —Photogram, 
Wiagazine) : 
My Adventures with a Camera, by F. M. Strutt-Cavell, W M, April. 
Physical Geography : 
Ihe Area of the Land and Water of the Globe, Prof. H. Wagner on, 
Scot G M, April. 
Piety ; A Forgotten Virtue, Mac, May. 
Poaching, M P, May. 
Pvets 
Some Recent Poets, Vernon Blackburn ou, New R, May 
Phe Adventures of an Lrish Poet Laureite, by Mary F, Gibson, G@ M, May. 
Political Economy, see Contents of Ecunomic Review, Journal of Political 
Keonomy. 
Politics (see also Parliamentary): 
Politics as a Career in England, by Prof Y. Raleigh, Chaut, Apr. 
Pontresina, see under Italy 
Prayer: True and False Notious of Prayer. N. Pearson on, N C, May. 
Preachiug: Seusational Preaching, Dr. J. Parker on, Y M, May. 
Prisons : 
Women in Freuch Prisons, E. R. Spearman on, N C, May. 
jooks in Prison, ‘I’. Hopkins on, L H, May. 
Professional Institutions, Herbert Spencer on, C R, May. 
Psychical Research (see also Contents of Borderland, Psychical Research) 
Phe Mission of Practical Occultism To-day, by Margaret B. Peeke, A, hoe. 
Psychology, see Contents of Mind. 
Publishing, Problem of, by J. M. Robertson, Free R, May. 
Pureney, Thomas, Charles Whibley on, New R, May. 


Wilson's Photographic 





Queen Victoria and Her Childreu, S. Parkes Calman on, Chaut, Apr. 


Rae, Robert, and the New Tcmperance Crusade, R R R. Apr. 
Railways: Economy in Railway Operation in America, L. F. 
ng M, Apr. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter,—Some Phases in the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
J. I. Foard, Man Q, Apr. 
Ramsay, Professor Wm., and ‘* Argon,” St. G. Ollum on, I, May. 
Ranching: Why the English Ranchman is a Failure, Long, May 
Red Sea: Passage of the Red Sea by Moses, by Major-Gev. Tulloch, U § M, 
May 
Reel, Thomas B., Open Letter to, by G. W. Pepperell, A, Apr. 
Re ai ms, World’s Parliament of, 
« Bonney on, Mon, Apr. 
The Worl l’s Religious Parliament Extension, Cardinal Gibbons and Others 
on, Mon, Apr. 
Roauoake Island, E. Y. Wilson on, Can M, Apr 
Romanes’s (Professor) Thoughts on Religicn, Dr. P. Carus or, 
Rome, Ancient, 
Nerv, Vespasian, Titus, and Caligula, G. W. Steev 
Rome, Modern, see wader Italy. 
Rosamund the First, Rey. W. W. Hunt on, G M, May. 


Loree on, 





Mon, Apr. 


ens on, New R, May. 
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Rosebery, Lord, J. McCarthy on; F, Apr. 
Rural Life : Re-Peopling the Tand H. W. Wolff on, C R, May. 
aed Dr., aud Geueral Washington, by P. L. Ford, A M, May. 


“hee ja, Mongolia, and China, Elisée Reclus on, C R, May. 
Georgian Treaties with ~ V. E. Cherkezov on, N Cc. May. 
Russia or England? by D. Mills, Can M, Apr. 


Salisbury Cathedral, see under Churches. 
Salvation Army and the Sacraments, by Rev. H. S. Lunn, R C, Apr. 
Samoa: Reminiscences of Samoa, by A. Wachtmeister, Cal -R, Apr. 
Recollections of Samoa and the Home of R. L. Stev enson, W R, May. 
San Franciseo and the Civic Awakening, — Knapp on, A, Apr. 
San Marco, Florida, C. H. Coe on, Fr L, ¥ 
San Marino, see under Italy. 
Sanitation (see also Contents of Public Health): 
The World’s agg to Modern Sanitary Science, by Dr. J. 


aut, A) 
Senile’ Jungfrau von Orleans”’ and Shakespeare, J. N. Willan on, P L, 
pr. 
Scietree: A Century of Science, Q R, Apr. 
Scotland : 


The Representative Peers of Scotland, Wm. C. oe on, Scot R, Apr. 
Local Taxation in Scotland, Ben Taylor on, Scot R, Apt. 
The Development of the Scottish Highlands, J. H. Fullarton on, Scot R, 
Apr. 
Scott, Sir Walter, and the Waverley Novels, Q R, A 
Scottish Literature: The Songs of Scotland before Barns, J. Cuthbert Hadden 
on, Scot R, Apr. 
lakespeare (see pt Contents of Poet Love): 
In Shakespeare’s Garden, by Phil Robinson, M P, May. 
Shedd, Wm. G. T., J. de Witton, P R R, Apr. 
Sheflani, the Home of the Afterglow, C F M, May. 
Shipping (see also Contents of Nautical Magazine) : 
Lessons of the H!be Disaster, R. Gillham on, Eng M, Apr. 
Shrines of the Shiahs, Rev. J. Bassett on, Fr L, ¥ , a 
Siberia: Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctic Siberia, 
Signalling: What the Lights Tell, by J. M. Ellic ae 3 Nn liey. 
Skylarks, see under Birds, 
Socialism : 
The Real ‘ Quintessence of Socialism,” W. H. Mallock on, F, Apr. 
Social Disco.teat—More Remedies, by H. Holt, F, Apr. 
The Physician and the Social Question, by Dr. Paul Gibier, N A R, Apr. 
Some Phases of German Socialism, by Rev. B. F. Kidder, Hom R, Apr. 
Soh Kwang Pom, a —" Rebel, H. Gordon on, Lipp, May. 
Somersetshire, E R, A 
Songs: Women Wor hee Ma Laura A. Smith ou, G O P, May. 
em Romance of, Arg, M 
rt, see Contents of Outing. 
Spring in New York, Walter te on, T B, May. 
Stevenson, Robert Lonis, g) R, Apr. 
J. Ritson on, PM Q, A 
Recollections of Samua a the Home of R. L. Stevenson, W R, May. 
Strawberry-Culture, C J, May. 
Sunday in Stepney, Sun H, May. 
** Sundowners ” aud Other Bush Xp ypes, TB, May. 
“Sutherland Book,” by Sir W. Fraser, Black, May ; E R, Apr. 
Swan, Arnie 8. , Interviewed by Sarah A. Tooley, W H, May. 
Sweden: the Politizal Crisis, by M. 8. Constable, F R, May. 
Swinburne’s (A..C.) ‘Studies in Prose aud Pvetry,” Rev. C. Coupe on, D R, 


S.° Billings, 


Apr. 
Swords of Modern Warrio’s, E. W. Low on, W M, Apr. 


Tafilet, see under Morocco. 
Telegraphy : The Semi-Jubilee of State Telegraphy, G M, May. 
Temperance and the Liquor. Traffic : 
Proportional Local Option, M. Q. Holyoake on, H, May. 
An Object Lesson in ‘ Prohibition,” by T. C. Down, N C, May. 
The English Public-house, by A. Shadwell, Nat R, May. 
Tennyson, Lord, Stopford Brooke’s Book on, E R, Apr. 
Theatres and the Drama (see also Contents of Theatre) : 
H. Irving.on the Art of Acting, by “Ouida,” N C, May. 
The Literary History of the Comedy, W. E. A. Axon on, Man Q, Apr. 
The Problem Play : Symposium, H, May. 
“The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” Free RM } 
“King Arthur,” on the Stage, Kk. W. Bond on, 4 R, May. 
The Serpent and the Stage, Dr. A. Stradling on, C J, May. 
The Theatre in London, G. S. Street on, New R, May. 
The Playhouse by Daylight, H. Schitz Wilson on, G M, May. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer. 
Thiébault, General, Memoirs of, E R, / 
‘Trades and Faces, Dr. L. Robinson on, A Binek, May 
Trafalgar, Battle of, Letter from Capt. ’B. Clement, C. May. 
Tunnels of the World, R. Jamison on, Chaut, Apr. 
Turkey (see also Constantinople) : 
G. B. Burgin on, J, May. 
The Real Rulers of Turkey, by Prof. H. A. Sulmoné, N C, May. 
American ‘freaty Rights in Turkey, 0 D, Apr. 


Unitel States (see also Civil War, Universities, Railways, Municipa 
Government, Gambiiug, Beet-Sugar Indastry, New York, Mississippi, 
Roanoake Island, San Francisco, San Marco): 

Is Sound Finance possible under Popular Government in America? by J. B 
McMaster, F, Apr. 

An Americar Finaucial System, I. E. Dean 01, A, Apr. 

The Battle of Standards aud the Fall of Prices in America, E. Atk’ nsen on, 


F, Apr. 

‘The Political cing | of the Fathers, by J. B. McMaster, A M, May. 

‘The Doom of the Small Town in America, H. J. Fletcher on, F, Apr. 

The Downfall of the Carpet-Bag Régime in the United States, E. B. Andrew- 
on, Serib, May. 

Two Years of American Diplomacy, Senator George Gray on, N A R, 


Apr. 

A Last Tribute to the Democratic Party, by T. B. Reei, N A R, Apr. 

American Treaty Rights in Turkey, O D, Apr. 

Effacing the Frontier, W. T. Larnei on, Lipp, May. 

Universities : 

The Oxford B. A. Degree, Dr. R. Jones on, O D, Apr. 

Women in European Universities, Alice Zimmern ou, F, Apr. 

Universities of Paris, J. B. Carlile on, G@ T, May. 

The Chauging Character of Commeacem2nt at American Universities, A. R. 
Kimball on, N E M, Apr 


Virgil in the Country, Countess Martinengo Cesares:o on, C R, May. 
Visiting : 
Eoglish Country-House Parties, Lady Colin Campbell on, Cos, Apr. 
Visitors’ Books, Mrs. E. T. Couk on, G W, May. 


Wales: 
Welsh History by Non-Catholic Writers, J. H. Matthews on, D R, Apr. 
The Ethical Basis of the Welsh Disestablishment Controversy, by Lord 
Norton and Others, R C, Apr. 
War: International Agreements and the Sufferers in War, J. King on, W R, 


ay. 
Ward’s (Mrs. Humphry) “ Marcella,” W. Spedding on, P M Q, Apr. 
Washington, General, and Dr. Rush, by P. L. Ford, A M, May. 
Water: Powers of the Western States of America, A. UG. Allan on, Eng M. 
Apr. 
Weather : 
The ey Value of Weather Fore-asts, E. B. Dunn on, Eng M. 


Ap 
= tee Prevision, E R, Apr. 
Well of Jacob, Rev. i. Ma millan on, Sun H, May. 
Wine: Our Neighbours’ Vineyards, by H. Preston-Phomas, Black, May. 
Women (see also Contents of Eng! ishwoman’s Rev.ew ye 
Woman Suffrage, C. H. Matters on, W R, May. 
The Malcontent Woman, Col. 'T. Pilkington White on, Seot R, Apr. 
The “Old” Woman and the * New,” by Hulia Friederichs, Y W, 
May. 
Men’s Work Among Women, Rev. B Morgan on, Harp, } 
Should Marriet Women Engage in Public Work? by Lauy a Ridding 
and Others, W H, May. 
Factory Legislation for Women, Miss E. March-Phillipps ov, F R. 
May. 
Nagging Women, Dr. Cyrus Edson on, N A R, Apr. 
Women iu European Universities, Alice Eadetaay on, F, Apr. 
Wives of Eminent Politicians, A. Macintosh ou, W H, May 
The Pesitiou of Swedish Women, Evelyn M. Lang on, H, May. 
Burmese Women, H. Fiel ling on, Black, May 
Words, Life of, by Clifford Harrison, Min, May. 
Wordsworth, Dorothy, A. Small on, G T, May. 
Worth, Mr., Black, May. 
Wright, Colonel C. D., luterviewed, by H. Johnston, Chaut, Apr. 


Zamara, Aifonso de, Dr. A. Neubauer on, Jew Q, Apr. 
Zambesia, see under Africa. 
Zunz, Leopold, Lestor I. H. Weiss on, Jew Q, Apr. 
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